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Gy main putpose of this book, as stated in chapter one, is 
to develop an intelligent appreciation and enjoyment not 
merely of pictures and statues but of everything within our ex- 
perience. It has grown out of my teaching experience both in the 
Department of Architecture and in the Extension Division of the 
University of California, Since it is addressed primatily to be- 
ginners, I have discussed the familiar material in it simply and 
concretely, dwelling purposely on many obvious matters which 
would not étherwise have been mentioned. In spite of its simple 
nature I believe the book has a more comprehensive scope and 
contains a fuller discussion on one aspect of the subject—the ex- 
pression of functional and allied values—than other elementary 
books on aesthetics, Besides serving as an appropriate text for 
classes in aesthetics and art appreciation, it will, I hope, also ap- 
peal to the general reader who wishes to obtain some tangible 
knowledge of aesthetics and some acquaintance with the entire 
field of art. I have also included at the end a fairly extensive 
bibliography of works in English. 

I am indebted to Bliss Perry, now Professor Emeritus of 
Harvard University, with whom I commenced my formal study 
of the subject and from whom I have received continual en~ 
couragement, and to Professors Stephen C, Pepper, of the Univer~ 
sity of California, and DeWitt H, Parker, of the University of 
Michigan, with whom I continued my studies in Berkeley, I am 
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more than grateful a Dr K. Bagosiin, vehe patiently read. he 
entire manuseript, sparing ae effort on vidhay me te make the beak 
more readable by clarifying many abs ure pawages; and T yaeatly 
appreciate the effort af Pratesor Williant Tbuvley Davis, editar 
of Stanford University Pres for materially improving, the mann. 
script before sending it te the press, ale tine af the members af 
his staff for designing and printing the bank with such cue, 

I wish to think abo Profesor Hemy Purnia Bames, of 
Scripps College, Car his help said aympachetio ene auragertents my 
colleayues in the Department of Arehiteeture, for all that TD have 
Jearned from them in our daily wwe dation with ene another; Me 
Tlarold Stump, for kindly listening to many chapters and) making 
some helpful suggestions; iny wite, Cur her continual sand indis- 
pensible assistinee ina mumber at ways; and my siter, nanigre 
ous Criends, and fellow students, whe have been helpful is one 
way or another. 

The publishers and Lowish to auckimwlrdje peumbsions for 
the passages quoted and the ilustuations ued which have been 
courteously granted by those to whom credit is given in the 
footnates. 

ATL 

Biaucuna'y, Cai onnia 

June 1, 1947 
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CHAPTER 1 
The Field of Aesthetics 


Gf pumoorny, in the early stages of intellectual development, 
comprised most existing knowledge; the body of known 
facts was not large enough to be subdivided into different depart- 
ments. But, as information about the multiform world of things 
with man in their midst increased, the load for philosophy to carry 
became so great that portions of knowledge separated from it and 
assumed virtually independent existence. Perhaps one of the first 
portions of knowledge to break away was mathematics, the exact 
science of numbers and quantities, Physics and chemistry probably 
followed next—the natural sciences which deal with the proper- 
ties and forces, the elements and compounds of matter, as well as 
the phenomena arising out of their interactions, One of the last 
portions of knowledge to break off from its parent philosophy 
was psychology, the study of mental phenomena in human beings 
and other living organisms. This branch of knowledge is so new 
that in some institutions of learning it is still listed under the 
Department of Philosophy, 
Aesthetics, which is closest perhaps to psychology, since it deals, 
as we shal] see, with man’s impulse for self-expression and with a 
specific experience derived from sense perception, has just begun 
"to break off but has not completed the process, “It is often listed as 
A separate study, but is still considered a phase of philosophy and, 
in a few institutions, as a branch of psycholggy. 
Tf we should divfde all knowledge into four large groups en- 
circling philosophy, Wwe'should have the following: (1) THe “for. 
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mal sciences,” such as logic and mathematics, which deal with 
methods of reasoning and deducing propositions {rom certain 
premises; the philosophical aspect of these sciences is “cpiste~ 
mology,” or the theory of knowledge, (2) ‘The “natural” and 
the “life sciences,” such as chemistry, physics, biology, sociology, 
and psychology, which deal with facts and the laws and theories 
arising out of them; the philosophical aspect of these sciences is 
a phase of metaphysics known as “ontology,” or the theory of 
reality or being. (3) The “historical sciences,” such as astronomy, 
geology, archeology, and history proper, which deal with unique 
and specific events that have already taken place; the philosophical 
aspect of this branch of study is another phase of metaphysics 
known as cosmology, or the theory of the cosmas, of the universe 
asa unified system. (4) ‘Che “applied sciences,” which deal with 
human purposes and motives of action; the two main branches of 
this phase of knowledge are “morality,” or uman conduct in its 
broad sense, and “art,” or human skill in fashioning objects Cor 
use and for inner satisfaction, Both of them involve human values, 
and their philosophical aspects are the studies of “ethics” and “acs« 
thetics,” which deal with what are known as means-to-an-end and 
end-in-itsclf values, respectively. ‘Chis brief classification of the 
sciences helps at the outset to make clear just where the subject we 
are about to study belongs in the scheme of human knowledge, 

The word “aesthetics,” like so many of our learned terms, 
comes from Greek, Originally it meant the entire field of sense 
perception as a source of knowledge, In the cighteenth century 
Baumgarten, who first used the word to designate a separate sci- 
ence, narrowed its meaning to the perceptive knowledge of the 
beautiful as distinguished from the knowledge of the true and the 
good. ‘Lo this limited meaning aesthetics has been held to this day, 
although our present conception of the beautiful is different from 
Baumgarten’s—-we believe it is more an emotional than an intel- 
lectual knowledge, 

The study of aesthetics, as you see, is primarily a scientific one, 
prompted particularly by the impulse of curiosity to acquire knowl~ 
edge about the creation and the contemplation of objects, the de» 
sire for which has been present in man from the lowest to the 
highest stages of civilization, It deals with that department of hu« 
man experience which involves self-expression through sensuous 
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objects in terms of our affective instead of our intellectual selves, 
"Vhus in the subsequent chapters Of our inquiry we shall raise and 
try to answer questions like the following: What is the precise na~ 
ture of the aesthetic experience and what is its psychological ex- 
planation? Tow does it differ from other experiences, and what 
are the meanings of the words “beautiful” and “ugly” by which 
we characterize works of art? What is the nature of works of art 
and how do they differ from natural or other objects? Of what 
elements is a work of art composed and how do we perceive them? 
Tow are those clements related to one another, and what values 
do we look for in the created work of art as a purposive object, as . 
a pure form, and as an expressive thing? What is the nature of 
the creative activity, and what are the impulses which prompt the 
artist to create works of art? What is an art as distinguished from 
a work of art, and in what respects do the various arts differ from 
one another? What are the peculiar provinces of the main arts, 
their unique qualitics and characteristics? What are the main types 
of beauty which find expression through all the aits? What de- 
termines our judgments, and what criteria should we apply in our 
criticism of works of art? And, finally, how does art affect our 
lives, and does it help us to realize what we consider to be the good 
Life? 

‘The task of aesthetics is to answer these and similar questions, 
to offer plausible reasons and explanations for the problems snised, 
‘The subject, as you sce, is a difficult one, ‘The answers to many 
perplexing questions are often unsatisfactory; but investigators are 
doing ra to clear up the difficulties, One reason why acs- 
thetics still clings to the skirts of philosophy is that tle body of 
unquestioned facts about acsthetic experience and the art impulse 
is not very large, Nevertheless, there is already a very extensive 
literature on the subject, The outline of the various approaches 
to the subject which follows will acquaint you with its immense 
scope and will make you realize that any one of the approaches is 
broad enough in itself for a life study. 

Aesthetics might be approached from the historical angle. That 
is, an account might be given of the contributions to this branch of 
knowledge by eminent thinkers from ancient times to the present 
day, including the controveysica and criticisms which have arisen 
among them concerning many debatable points pertaining to the 
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subject. Practically every prominent philosopher or artist has 
voiced his opinion about aesthetics and has offered some theory of 
art and beauty, Many « philosopher has attempted the impossible 
task of evolving a simple formula which would explain this com~ 
plex phenomenon, Most of these theories revolve about a few 
ideas, as follows: 

That beauty resides mainly in the Corm of an object has been 
advanced by many writers. [or [erbart it consisted solely in the 
relations of colors and lines, Experiments to ascertain what ele 
mentary forms and colors are preferred by a great many people 
were conducted by Fechner about sixty years aga; he discovered, 
for example, that the rectangle preferred by most people is the 
ante called the golden-section rectangle (of which the short side is 
to the long as the long side is to the sum of the two), ‘The mast 
beautiful line was discovered by Togarth to be the serpentine 
line, similar to the letter §. Others considered that beauty resides 
mainly in the expressive quality of the object-~a theory which 
Goethe held in the first stage of his development, For Schelling 
the expression of the ideas which nature is struggling to express fs 
the true province of aesthetic activity, Still others, like Socrates, 
believed that an object is beautiful when it is useful, 

Tt occurred to very few that beauty might reside in all these 
aspects of an object. One aspect of Goethe's importance as an 
artist is that he experienced a complete cycle of aesthetic develop= 
ment, in the final stage of which he came to the conclusion that 
the highest beauty resides in that work of art which has the greatest 
expressiveness and the most orderly form, ‘Vhe usefulness of an 
object as an essential factor of heauty as well as its form and ex- 
pression has been implied if not explicitly stated quite Frequently 
by more recent writers, William Morris, for example, proclaimed 
that usc and beauty as values should never be divorced and that 
everything that we possess should be useful as well as beautiful, 

‘The most misleading idea has been the identification of beauty 
with goodness and truth and the consideration of art ag an imi- 
tation of nature, Tt was promulgated by no less a man than Plato, 
the father of aesthetics, for whom beauty was the image of the 
good and art was the imitation of particular things; and since 
particular things were for him copies of their “idea,” works of art 
became for him twice removed from the idea, and therefore prace 
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tically worthless, “This view was somewhat modified by Aristotle, 
for whom beauty was the good in which we take pleasure and art 
was the idealized imitation of reality, ‘Ihe same view slightly 
modified appears in Plotinus and Hegel: for the former, beauty 
was the semblance of reality, the expression of the absolute or 
divine; and for the latter it was the sensuous appearance of the 
idea, the absolute, or of truth and goodness combined, And art 
as the expression of truth only was the view held by Boileau, 

The identification of beauty with pleasure—another old idea 
—is still held by many prominent aestheticians, For example, 
‘Thomas Aquinas held the beautiful to be that the very appre- 
hension of which pleases, Tor Schopenhauer the beautiful became 
the pleasure felt in contemplation when released from the will, 
Pleasure as an essence of beauty was also upheld by Burke, who 
differentiated the beautiful and the sublime—the former he called 
unmixed pleasure, expressive through loves the latter he called 
mixed pleasure, containing an clement of fear prompted by the in- 
stinct of sclf-preservation. In our own time Santayana has defined 
beauty as pleasure regarded as the quality of a thing or pleasure 
objectified, 

‘The most preyalent idea today is that art is concerned with 
emotional qualities rather than with facts, ‘The idea began perhaps 
with Kant, who considered beauty a matter of feeling and at 
tempted to reconcile reason and feeling, For Véron the arts be 
came merely different emotional languages by means of which 
men give expression to their personalities, More recently art has 
been defined by Croce as the “expression of impressions” or of 
intuitions, a definition based on his distinction between two types 
of knowledge—the intuitive and the imaginative as opposed to the 
logical and the intellectual, In criticizing Croce’s view Bosanquet 
has stressed the fecling rather than the expression aspect in an neg~ 
thetic experience, which For him is simply “fecling expressed for 
expression’s snke,”?* 

Enough has been said perhaps to give you just a glimpse of the 
vast storehouse of aesthetic ideas and theories with which the his- 
torical approach to aesthetics will acquaint you, This study will 

i 
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1B. Bosanquet, Z4rea Lectures on Aesthetic (Macmillan & Co, Ltd, 
London, 1915), p. 37 
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also lead you to the purely philosophical approach, since most of 
the writers, except possibly those in this century and a part of the 
Inst, were mainly interested in this aspect of aesthetics, namely: 
the place which art occupies in the scheme of things in life, the 
relation of art to morals, to religion, to truth; that is, the discus- 
sion of the historic triad of the good, the true, and the beautiful, 

An interesting and important approach to aesthetics is the ge- 
netical and sociological; that is, the study of the origin and the 
motives of the art impulse and the social factors which have de- 
veloped it, Here also a number of theories have been advanced, 
One writer, Yrjoc Hirn, reached the conclusion that “the art- 
impulse in its broadest sense niust be taken as an outcome of the 
natural tendency of every fecling-state to manifest itself ex- 
ternally, the effect of such a manifestation being to heighten the 
pleasure and to relieve the pain.” In this fact he found “the pri- 
mary source of art as an individual impulse,” but he also consid~ 
cred art as an essentially social manifestation, “The secondary 
effect of the exteriorization of a fecling-state is to nwaken similar 
feclings in other human beings who perceive the manifestation, 
and their sympathetic fecling acts upon the author of the original 
manifestation, heightening in him the fecling-state which gives 
rise to it.” G, Baldwin Brown maintained a similar view, Art, 
he contended, has originated from the expression of popular Feel- 
ings and ideals; to him the primitive art impulse was an activity 
“of self-externalization, resulting in a quickening of the sense of 
personality." “The art impulse was considered by ‘Tolstoy to be 
mainly social, a means of communicating feelings to others, “a 
means of union among men, joining them together in the same 
fecling, and indispensable for the life and progress toward well» 
being of individuals and of humanity.”* ‘I'o Guyau any object or 
sensuous manifestation was beautiful that stimulated all human 
activities and gave an enhancetl feeling of life and living; henee 
for him art was a product of a superabundant social feeling as 
well as of personal feeling, Jane Harrison, in her fascinating 
little hook, Ancient Art and Ritval, has convincingly shown how 


VY, Hirn, Za Origins of Art (by permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers, 1900), p. 302, 

°G, B, Brown, Ae Fine Arts (Charles Scribner's Sona, 1910), p, 35+ 

41, Tolstoy, What is Are? (Oxford University Press, 1940), p. 123+ 
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art—at least Greek drama and sculpture, with which she deals— 
must have grown out of the ceremonials performed by primitive 
people to win favors and avoid dangers by gaining the good will 
of their gods, An interesting theory of the art impulse, suggested 
by Schiller and later developed by Herbert Spencer and Karl 
Groos, was that art is analogous to play in that it provides a whole- 
some outlet and relief for man’s superabundant energy and thereby 
enhances his whole personality, 

Tor more than half a century the psychological approach to aes- 
thetics has been dominant, namely, the study of the artist’s state of 
mind during the process of creation, of the appreciator’s attitude 
during his aesthetic contemplation of a work of art, as well as of 
the psychological motive which impels the artist to create and the 
appreciator to contemplate objects of art, This approach affords 
some opportunity for experimental study, which after all is the best 
means we have of acquiring reliable facts, however difficult ex- 
perimentation may be when the subject dealt with is a mental 
process. 

The fundamental notion underlying this aspect of the subject 
is that the aesthetic attitude in which we call objects beautiful or 
ugly is predominantly an affective state, characterized by the iden- 
tification of our feelings with the contemplated object. The theory 
(to be discussed in the next chapter) was first suggested by Herder, 
who found the roots of every feeling for the beautiful in sen 
sitions, But it was loft for Lipps to make an exhaustive study of 
the phenomenon and to become its great exponent. Lipps’s works 
have not as yet been fully translated into English, but some of 
their most important passages may be found in Beauty and Ugliness 
by Vernon Lee (in collaboration with Anstruther-Thomson), in 
which the authors defend Lipps’s theory with certain modifications, 
This theorf, which scems the most plausible one so far offered to: * 
explain the psychological process during an aesthetic experience, 
has many strong advocates, such as the German author Karl Groos 
and the well-known American psychologists, Milnsterberg and 
Langfeld, . 

Many other theories have been offered to explain, this same 
perplexing phenomenon, Lange has reached the conclusion that 
“aesthetic enjoyment which a work of art as work of art affords 
. so + Tests entirely upon the strength and vividness of the illu- 
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sion to which the artist brings us through his art2* ‘The psycho~ 
logical studies of Marshall led him to the hedonistic theary, which 
maintains that aesthetic experience is primarily a type of pleasure 
and differs from other pleasures in that it is “relatively permanent 
in revival.’ The physiological aspect of this question has been ine 
vestigated by Grant Allen, who concluded that “the aesthetically 
beautiful is that which affords the Maximum of Stimulation with 
the Minimum of Fatigue or Waste, in processes not directly con 
nected with vital functions, ‘Che aesthetically ugly is that which 
conspicuously fails to do so; which gives little stimulation, or 
makes excessive and wasteful demands upon certain portions of 
the organs." Wor Ethel Puffer the feeling or stimulation during 
the aesthetic experience is “a moment of perfection, of self-com- 
plete unity of experience, of favorable stimulation with repose 
. ee ‘Whe experience of this moment, the union of stimulation 
and repose, constitutes the unique aesthetic emotion.’ Tn an ine 
teresting article entitled “Autistic “Thinking,” Bleuler suggests 
that the aesthetic impulse for creation as well as for contemplation 
is the result of autistic thinking in marked contrast to our logical 
or realistic thinking, a kind of daydreaming of which we are 
rarely aware, manifesting itself when we gratify our pet desires 
and fancies left unrealized in practical life* "This view is very 
similar to I'reud’s theory (based on his well-known theary of the 
interpretation of dreams) that satisfaction of our unfulfilled de» 
sires is the impulse at work in creation as well as contemplation of 
works of art. Another interesting theory is. Bullough’s “psyehi« 
cal distance,” which he considers essential to an aesthetic attitude 
and which is realized “hy separating the object and its appeal from 
one’s own self, by putting it out ef gear with practical needs and 
ends.” mh ry 


¥ 

'Seo IL. §. Langleld, Tha Aesthetic Adttinda (Llarcourt, Rrace & 
Howe, 1920), pp. 67-68, 

6 Giant Allen, PAysiological Aesthoties (D. Appleton & Co., 1877); 
Ps 39. 

TH. D, Puffer, Whe Psychology of Beauty (Houghton Miflin Com= 
pany, 1905), p.¥6. 
( “Autistic ‘Thinking,” in American Journal of Insanity, Vol, UXIX 

1912~13). ' 

° © Paychical Distance,’ asa Factor in Art and an Aesthetic Principle,” 

in Zhe British Journal of Psychology, Vol. V (June, 1912), p. Ot 
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Finally, aesthetics may be approached {rom the critical angle; 
that is the study of the standards and conventions of taste and their 
development by which judgments are pronounced on works of art. 
Most of us come in contact with this phase of aesthetics of tener 
perhaps than with any other, Every time that you read in the news- 
papers a criticism of a play, of a concert, of a painting and sculp- 
ture exhibition, or a criticism of an architectural structure (which 
seems to be conspicuous by its absence), you hear judgments made, 
whether good or bad, concerning works of ait, I£ these judgments 
are intelligent, they are made by critics who have some definite 
conception of the nature and function of a work of art, generally 
implicit rather than explicit in their criticisms—implicit because 
their authors have neither the space nor the time to explain the 
aesthetic theory upon which their criticisms are based, also because 
they take for granted that their readers are sufficiently informed 
on the subject of aesthetics to sense their particular critical attack, 
Obviously, then, the more informed you are about this approach to 
the subject the better you will be able to understand and evaluate 
critical writings. In chapter xvi, below, I have tried to formulate a 
standard of aesthetic criticism without which an intelligent appre- 
ciation of works of art is difficult if not impossible, And to develop 
and enhance intelligent appreciation of art is the main purpose of 
this book. 

‘The literature on this phase of the subject is enormous, Besides 
the works of professional critics, there are the writings of many 
artists who turn into critics toward the latter part of their lives and 
swell the number of those who express for us their praise or blame 
of works of art, Lessing perhaps was the first great professional 
critic who-tried to define, in hjs famous Laokodn, the limits of 
painting ang poctry. Irving Bagbitt in The New Laokodn under 
took a sinflar task from the thadern point of view and with a 
somewhat broader scope. These critics are representative of the 
school which believes in definite standards of criticism, and are op- 
posed by tlose of another school which believes that criticism is 
purely a personal expression of one’s reaction to works of art and 
cannot be based on any definite standards. Of the scientific school 
of criticism the great representative is Hippolyte Taine, who has 
shown so clearly in numerous critical works as well as in Lectures 
on Art how one may read the characteristics of a race in the works 
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of its great artists, since they are the product of the race to which 
they belong, and the time and place in which they live, An art 
critic of great influence in his day, one whose ward was practically 
law, is John Ruskin, whose reputation, however, has somewhat 
waned because he stressed the moralistic values in art more than is 
now considered justifiable, It is impossible ta enumerate here 
all the books, by such famous men as Coleridge, Arnold, Pater, 
Goethe, Sainte-Beuve, and Brandes, which contain a wealth of 
information about this aspect of our subject, 

Such a brief outline of the ficld of aesthetics will reveal the 
breadth and difficulty of the study, ‘Ihe subject is not ensy, be- 
cause human experience with which it deals is so involved, and 
because the complexity of the human organism and of its environ+ 
mental influences is so great, Man’s diverse interests—theoretical 
and practical, political and social, moral and religious, as well ag 
aesthetic-—-although distinct human activitics with specific func« 
tions to fulfill in life, are so interrelated that every one affects 
every other, and for that reason they are all involved in determin 
ing the nature of his aesthetic experience. No doubt true of other 
studies, this is particularly ue of psychological studies such as 
aesthetics, 

But pationt study, systematic reading, and continual observation 
and analysis of all original works of art within your reach will 
enable you to acquire an adequate knowledge of this fascinating 
aspect of human experience, knowledge essential to an intelligent 
appreciation of art. Mareover, some knowledge of aesthetics-—vl 
the whys and wherefores of many puzzling points, of the reasons 
and explanations of many aesthetic facts which you have taken for 
granted—not only will help you to continue your study of art with 
more enjoyment and sel f-assuranee but alse will aid you to under+ 
stand and enjoy whatever art works may come in your way and at 
the same time will make you realize the significance and the ime 
portance of the aesthetic aspect of life itself. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Aesthetic Experience 


49" us hegin our study by examining the nature of our ex- 
perience when we are under the spell of a work of art, In 
the previous chapter one bit of information implied, if not defi- 
nitely stated, was that an aesthetic experience is a psychological 
reaction between an individual and an object involving human 
values or felt qualities, It is determined, therefore, by both sides 
of the reaction, Every outward aspect of the object—its size and 
shape, lines or colors, sounds or meanings, function or subject mat. 
ter—and the entire personality of the individual—his instinctive 
impulses and desires, his acquired tastes and ideals as determined 
by his hereditary and environmental influences—all these factors 
affect an aesthetic reaction, Even the same individual under a dif 
ferent mental and physical condition would react differently to an 
abject, and hence would have a different experience, Although it 
is true that every aesthetic reaction is unique, it is also true that all 
reactions have something in cofimon, Since fundamental human 
traits are similar, the aesthetic reactions experienced by people must 
likewise be similar, a,fact which makes the study of art and aes- 
thetics possible and worth while, What is the peculiar nature of all 
such reactions? 

In the first place, an aesthetic experience involves primarily our 
affective nature—our emotions, feelings, and moods, ‘This is quite 
different from an intellectual experience, which involves our ra~ 
tional nature—thinking and reasoning, Normal human beings are 
endowed in varying degrees and face the objective world with both 
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of these main faculties; the power to think, which leads to science; 
and the power to feel, which leads to art. 

The intellectual faculty deals with facts, by which we mean 
aspects of a phenomenon or attributes of an object which ean be 
verified and found to be the same for everybody under given cone 
ditions, Tt is above all a logical and analytical faculty, prompted 
primarily by curiosity and inquisitiveness, Being critical, the ine 
dividual discriminates, he probes the abject of his investigation in 
order to examine it thoroughly. Being skeptical, he secks proofs, 
corroborating facts, and reasons far what he wishes ta know, Be~ 
ing inquisitive, he raises many questions: What is the origin of the 
object and what use may be made of it? What are its various 
qualities? Ilow will they be modified under different conditions, 
and to what universal laws are they subject? If I were to de» 
scribe intellectually, for example, the desk on which [am writing, 
I would say: It is so high, so wide, and so deep, resting on curved 
legs; it has three horizontal drawers of varying heights running 
the full width of the desk; its top is held up by two brackets which 
pull out from the desk; and when closed it resembles an upright 
piano case; inside there are 0 many pigconholes separated by thin 
partitions with curved edges; below them are drawers with curved 
fronts; the wood is mahogany, dark red in color, smooth in tex« 
ture, shiny with shellac, showing the natural grain of the material; 
and it was built many yenis ago by so-and-so in such and such a 
poriod style, ‘I'his briefly is a pure scientific deseription, illustrating 
the nature of our intellectual response to the deak—-disnsgionate 
toward the object examined, unmoved by any personal considera« 
tion, seeking no acquaintance with it, and yet curious ta know all 
the facts about it, 

The emotional faculty, on the other hand, deals with felt-qual- 
itics aroused by the immediate perception of the abject. When this 
faculty is active the individual is not interested in mere facts, ia 
not prompted to analyze the abject, to prohe into ity inner work« 
ings, or to inquire into its cause and effect; he is simply attracted by 
the outward aspects of the object, which he endows with human 
attributes in terms of himself and for which he hag a personal 
preference—like, dislike, or indifference, as the ease may be. If 
I were to describe emotionally the same desk, I would say: It ts 
atrong and sturdy, resting securely on graceful legs wholly ade~ 
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quate to carry their load; it has a warm and inviting color, and its 
texture is caressing to the touch; it is not ornate, but is refined and 
aristocratic in character; its lines and shape reveal a great deal of 
variety, and, being harmoniously related to one another, they dis- 
play at the same time an adequate sense of unity; it reveals frankly 
its material and construction, is appropriate to the room in which 
itis placed, and is equal to its assigned task, * 

‘This is a purely acsthetic description of the desk, quite different, 
as you sec, from my scientific description of it, My description 
would still have been aesthetic if the felt-qualities or human values 
described were unfavorable rather than favorable, negative rather 
than positive. Viewing the desk in this manner we must of course 
perceive many of the facts mentioned in the previous description, 
but we are not consciously aware of them as facts; and somehow 
they affect us emotionally and are Gansmuted into human values 
or qualities—the size and shape become strong and sturdy, the legs 
graceful, the color warm, ‘Thus, responding emotionally sather 
than intellectually, we are not curious to know all the facts about 
an object but are moved by personal considerations, and seck and 
even crave intimate acquaintance with it, 

Qut of these two fundamental faculties have emerged two 
distinct qypes of knowledge; however different they may be, the 
one ia just as legitimate and important as the other, Scientific 
knowledge enables us to make objects to serve our practical, every 
day wants, while aesthetic knowledge enables us to fashion their 
form in accord with our affective nature to make them expressive 
of human values which reflect our desires and aspirations, Al- 
though these two types of knowledge are so interrelated that their 
line of separation may not be so sharp as I have made it, yet the 
line is there, the broad distinction is clear, The dominant appeal in 
scientific experience is intellectual; that in aesthetic experience is 
emotional, ‘Thus we have ruled out of the field of aesthetics any 
experience that contains no emotional reaction, No matter how 
intellectually significant the experience may be, if it contains no 
emation or if the emotion is not predominant in the reaction, the 
experience will not be aesthetic. 

This consideration leads us to the second characteristic of an 
aesthetic experience. It is wholly contemplative and leads to no 
action; it gives rise to no practical motive toward the object of 
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contemplation, In other words, not every emotional experience is 
aesthetic. : 

Tn practical affairs our emotional reaction usually leads to some 
action. Tf we meet a friend after a long absence we do not stand 
and gaze at him; we approach and grasp his hand and express our 
delight in a great many ways. A loving mother ig not passive but 
is very active toward her child; she fondles it, kisses it, plays with 
it, If we see a repulsive creature we recoil or have a tendency to 
recoil from it, In an aesthetic experience, on the other hand, how+ 
ever agreeable or disagreeable the perceptive abject may be, the 
emotion does not give rise to any practical response, We are en« 
grossed in the contemplated object, our whole self reacts to ity 
we are subconsciously alive to all the sensations aroused by it, but 
we do nothing about it; we feel no impulse to covet or reject it, 
no curiosity as to its worth or construction or to any other facts, 
We ask no questions but are Jed by the object like a dutiful slave. 
‘The moment we do anything or become inquisitive about it, we 
slip out of this attitude and our experience ceases to be aesthetic, 

T£ you turn to the second chapter of Lhe Beautiful by Vernon 
Lee you will find an igfercsting contrast btween the different at- 
titudes which we nme toward the same object, “Vhe author 
places three imaginary wayfarers on the top of a hill in order to 
observe their behavior and to listen to their remarks concerning the 
panoramic view unfolded before them, ‘These men symbolize the 
practical, the scientific, and the aesthetic attitudes of mind, ‘Ihe 
practical man immediately begins to think of the possibilities af 
developing an ideal town by building factories in the valley, revi« 
dences on the slope of the hill, and facilities for utilizing the water 
power in the hills above, The scientific man muses upon the an« 
tiquity of the hill, its geological formation, and the period when 
the valley must have been the bottom of a sea, ‘Whe aesthetically 
inclined man remarks to himself: “I wish these men would hold 
their tongues and let one enjoy the exquisite place without divert« 
ing one’s attention to what might be done or to how tt all came 
about, ‘They don’t seein to feel how beautiful it all is? 

‘Thus the scientific and the practical attitudes lead our attention 


Vernon Tee, Zhe Beautiful (Cambridge University Pres, 1913), 
pp. 9-10. 
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away from the outward aspects of the object, whereas the aes- 
thetic attitude draws our attention to them so that we contemplate 
it asa unique and complete entity, as an end in itself and not asa 
means to an end, And we have an aesthetic experience when we 
endow this object with human attributes, which may be either 
salisfactory or unsatisfactory to us but must be free from our prac- 
tical needs, divorced from our active desires, so that we may have 
no motor impulse toward it. 

The question now arises: When are we aware of an aesthetic 
experience and how can we put ourselves in an aesthetic attitude? 
In the first place, aesthetic experience is the result of a peculiar 
temperament and cannot be manufactured, To have such an ex- 
perience we must have inner desires and ideals which crave reali- 
zation denied to us by the realities of life. We must be emotional 
creatures, imaginative souls, These attributes constitute our native 
equipment for the experience. Our susceptibility to aesthetic reac- 
tions is directly proportional to this native equipment, which we 
cannot acquire if we lack it. Artists are individuals who are born 
with a native equipment far greater, in both quantity and quality, 
than the rest of us, We are all borny however, with some 
capacity for aesthetic reaction, which esha dannat in many of 
us because of the stern struggle for existence. Fortunately we can 
develop, by exercise and with the aid of artists, the quality of our 
native equipment for aesthetic reaction even if we cannot increase 
its quantity, If we could not do so, then all studies of art and 
aesthetics would have little value aside from satisfying one’s in- 
tellectual curiosity. 

That we often receive aesthetic perceptions or impressions of 
things without being aware of them is obvious from many of our 
expressions; they come to us unawares if we are in the proper mood 
for them, We say the road or the river “winds” its way through the 
woods; the spiral column “twists” itself upward; we say the room 
is “cramped,” the dome is “majestic,” the arcade is “inviting”; 
bungalows “sprawl” on the ground like frogs. These inanimate 
things of course «lo none of the things we attribute to them; we 
mean to say that if we attempted to imitate them we would have 
to do what they seem to do. Now these are pure aesthetic percep- 
tions of things, and if any of them linger in our consciousness 
long enough for us to become vividly aware of our contemplation 
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of them, then we would have a genuine aesthetic experience, fol» 
lowed (usually, though not necessarily) by a feeling of sntis« 
faction ov dissatisfaction with the qualities perceived, Tf such 
qualities completely fulfill our ideals and if our awareness shifts 
from the object to ourselves, a glow of satisfaction or a thiill rune 
ning down our spines is {elt permeating our whole organism. ‘The 
more such qualities are discerned in the abject, the more intense the 
aesthetic experience, and hence the more complete our aesthetic 
knowledge of it, 

An indispensable prerequisite to an aesthetic reaction is ability 
to perceive the object fully, which we can do only if we have the 
power to focus attention upon it so definitely that everything clse 
is excluded from our consciousness, ‘I’o realize how difficult a 
genuine perception is, compare your observations of a specific scene 
with those of a great painter; and to realize how dificult it is to 
maintain a sustained aesthetic attitude toward a work of art, just 
write down your exact thoughts during five minutes of contem- 
plation of any object, even of one with which you are familiar, 
In observing my desk, for example, your thoughts would ran as 
follows: “What a handsome desk! I wonder how much it costs 
and where J could find one like it, What graceful legs it has! 
Tlow long would it take me to save enough money to buy a desk 
like that? Tt would be so useful, and would also improve the ap< 
pearance of my room. What a rich and lovely color! Oh, I forgot 
to do an errand today which T was asked to do.’ And so on, 

You see how easy it is to slip out of the aesthetic attitude. The 
exact observation and sustained concentration necessary in the writ= 
ing of a novel or the composing of a symphony or the designing of 
a building is appalling in its magnitude, And even a thorough and 
a genuine appreciation of any work of art taxes one’s powers of 
observation and concentration to the point af exhaustion, Hence 
the importance of developing these powers, for in a genuine acse 
thetic experience you should look at the object, as Robert Jones 
once said, as if you were looking for the last time at someone dear 
ta you. You must give yourself up to it completely and let it lead 
you wherever it will, 

‘This seems an impossible task; We must he completely absorbed 
in the object of contemplation, but we must also divorce it from 
our personal affections in order to have no motor impulse toward 
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it; we must have the closest acquaintance with it, and yet we must 
at the same time separate it from all our personal, practical desires! 
This is one of the great paradoxes in art; we must have our cake 
and eat it too, so to speak, How can we accomplish this difficult 
task? Obviously by creating a state of make-believe, by assuming 
that the object which we have endowed with human values is 
somehow imaginary and not reals in a word, by being aware, at 
least subconsciously, that the object is not a presentation but a 
re~presentation of actual reality to our senses, 

This psychological stale during an aesthetic reaction is very 
similar to that assumed by children toward their playthings, Highly 
imaginative as children are, they can easily make beliove that their 
most ordinary objects are realities of what they most desire, 4 
Midsummer Nights Dream is Cull of what seems to our practical 
attitude toward life absurd make-believe. This attitude is similar 
to though not exactly the same as what gocs on in daydreaming; 
we build castles in the air and imagine that our desires have been 
realized, In other words, we make believe that the castles are 
real, Some such mental attitude is present in every genuine acs- 
thetic experience. ‘The sensuous object befére us—the statue, the 
play, the musical composition-—is of course real and we know it, 
but what we make believe to be real is our aesthetic perception of 
it, the object as endowed by us with human values—the sorrowful 
man which the statue represents, the funereal mood which tha 
symphony creates, ‘Che moment this make-believe attitude is 
broken, the moment the imagined object is accepted as real, prac- 
tical motives assert themselves and our aesthetic attitude breaks 
down, 

Many examples might be given of this paradoxical situation 
in every genuine aesthetic experience. Suppose we are witnessing 
a fine performance of Orhelfo, ‘The excellent acting engrosses 
our attention in the play and its characters to such an extent that 
we forget our being in the theater—an indication that our make- 
believe attitude is complete, In other words, we are having a 
genuine aesthetic experience by accepting the re-presentation of a 
bit of life before our eyes as real. But suppose that, during the 
most tragic moment, when Desdemona is being put to death by 
Othello, someone cries out that an actual murder has taken place, 
Acommotion would ensue; we should be shocked, enraged, moved 
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hy an impulse to punish the murderer, All this would indicate 
that our aesthetic attitude had broken down and changed to a prac- 
tical one, What caused such a change of attitude? ‘The fact that 
during our aesthetic experience we were subconsciously aware all 
the time of the unreality of what we had made believe to be real, 
and now we discover that we were mistaken; the human drama 
turns out to be actually real! 

As another illustration, suppose in your stroll through a mu- 
scum you are arrested by a picture in which the representation of 
a tree—like a tempest-tossed tree in a Japanese print—gives you 
such a sense of reality that you proclaim it to be alive, indicating 
that you have felt its essential character and are having a genuine 
aesthetic experience, But if the twigs and leaves of the tree ace 
tually began to move, your aesthetic attitude would break down, 
because you would realize that your make-believe attitude was a 
mistake, 

Though less apparent, this phenomenon occurs even when the 
object of aesthetic perception is an abstract design and not the 
representation of an organic thing, You cannot perceive a build- 
ing, a desk, of a pure decoration aesthetically unless you endow it, 
as we have seen, with human values, so that it, too, like a tree or 
portrait, assumes a living quality aga result of your make-believe 
attitude, 

‘The values perceived in an aesthetic experience depend on the 
contemplator, on the abject, and on that aspect of it which he is 
aware of at the time, As we shall see, any object may be per- 
ceived from three different aspects-—aa a purposive thing fulfilling 
a function, 28a pure two- or three-dimansional form, and as an 
expressive thing having a distinct character. ‘I‘hese three aspects 
give rise to three types of values, which may be characterized as 
functional, formal, and expressive, respectively, to be studied in 
due time, You see that the nature and the cantent of an aesthetic 
experience are by no means simple, 

We may now consider just what happens inside of us during 
an aesthetic experience, a most interesting and yet baffling psycho+ 
logical phenomenon. Since an aesthetic experience is an emotional 
one, let us first have some idea as to the nature of a normal emotive 
reaction, which involves attention, perception, emotion, and its 
accompanying action, 
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When we receive through our senses certain sensations from 
an object, our attention is aware of something before us, for the 
proper channels of communication have been notified of the fact. 
‘This is the process in which the mind or any part of our nervous 
syatcin and a portion of the outside world have come together, It 
ig the first step in our cognitive knowledge. 

This is followed by perception, or the recognition af the abject 
which has come within our field of attention, Perceptions involve 
our former experience and a certain amount of inference, and are 
the first bits of definite knawledge in our cognitive world, Our 
former sensations are recalled, organized, combined with the new 
sensations, and given a new form and meaning, “In some manner 
or other,” in the words of J, R. Angell, “perception involves a 
rudimentary reproductive process... « in which the past and 
the present come together for the creation of a new object”? Dur- 
ing this process the internal activity consists of disturbances within 
the nervous system, of which the brain is the central organ, This 
is the activity at work in our scientific or intellectual experience, 

Perception (as well as attention) has two ‘aspects which are 
necessary for our purpose and to which reference will be made 
below in chapter vi, It scems that perception is very shifting in its 
nature, Tf you attend to any particular part of an object you will 
find that you cannot do so very long—about thirty seconds at most 
—unless you can discover something new about it; otherwise your 
attention will shift to some other part of the same or another ob- 
ject or will wander off to something entirely different, If the 
object is to hold your perception continuously, it must be varied 
enough so that your attention can be continually arrested by some 
new aspect of its in other words, the object for perception must 
be continually changing if the attention is not to shift to some~ 
thing else, 

The opposite aspect of perception is also true, Paradoxical as 
it may sound, perception is also limited in its range; the parts of 
an abject must not be too many if it is to he perceived as a unit. 
You can never be aware of more than a few things at a times 
hence if the parts of a complex object are so numerous that you 


3 J. R. Angell, Peychology (Honry Holt & Co. 1908), pp. 155 and 
169, 
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cannot grasp them all at once, your attention breaks down and the 
perceptive stuff feels chaotic, It has been found by experiment 
that the largest range of perception can hold no more than six or 
at the most seven different things within its field; if the parts of 
an object exceed that number, the mind will combine them into 
groups, if it can, until the number of groups is small enough to 
come within one’s range of perception.” 

An emotion is the experience we have when the perception of 
the object is followed by those internal disturbances which are 
diffused throughout the whole organism, such ay rigidity or re- 
laxation of muscles, constriction or dilation of arteries, rapid, slow, 
or full breathing, quickening or retarding of the pulse, secretion 
or drying up of glands, Now our feeling of these disturb- 
ances is the emotion, says William James, Mor example, when 
we are aware of rapid heartheats, shallow breathing, trembling 
lips, weakened limbs, goose flesh, and visceral stirring, we are 
experiencing the emotion of fear; the shedding of tears, sobbing, 
sulocation of the heart, or a pang in the breastbone is the emo~ 
tion of grief, “Tf we fancy some strong emotion, says James, 
“and then try to abstract from our consciousness of it all the feel» 
ings of its bodily symptoms, we find we have nothing left behind, 
no ‘mind-stufl’ out of which the emotion can be constituted, and 
that a cold and neutral state of intellectual perception is all that 
remains, «6... A purely disembodied Iman emation is a yon= 
entity; .. 6. emotion dissucinted from all bodily feeling is 
incenceivable,”* 

An emotion, then, is essentially an internal condition, the or+ 
ganic disturbance which follows the perception of a stimulus, All 
these bodily changes, which are innumerable and extremely subtle, 
are felt the moment they occur, though we become aware of them 
only when they are very acute; otherwise we are unconscious of 
their presence. And these disturbances are responsible for our 
emotional perception of an object, When an object excites a sense 
organ it “affects a cortical part, and is perceived,” says James; “or 
else the latter, excited inwardly, gives rise to an idea of the same 


8 See Angell, of. ci?., pp. 155-69, 
‘William James, Principles of Psychology (Henry Holt & Co. 
1923)s PP: 451-52. 
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object. Quick asa flash, the reflex currents pass down through their 
preordained channels, aller the condition of muscle, skin, and 
viscus; and these alterations, perceived, like the original object, 
in as many portions of the cortex, combine with it in conscious- 
ness and transform it from an object-simply-apprehended into an 
abject-emotionally-£elt”* 

In our practical response to objects, some aétion, a motor dis- 
chargg, as we have seen, immediately follows the emotion, the 
function of which seems to be to prepare the organism for this 
motor response, According to McDougall, each type of emotion 
is associated with its corresponding instinctive impulse or tend~ 
ency toact, If the act is immediate and without any deliberation, 
we have a reflex action which docs not involve an emotion, If no 
action follows, the response is indifference, implying that the stim- 
ulus is familiar and safe, But if the stinvulus is unusual and the 
impulse to act is not immediate, the action follows only after de- 
liberation and a preparation of the organism for the response, In 
this preparatory stage the emotion steps in to help the subject to 
get its bearings, so to speak, and sce what is the best thing to do; 
the emotion serves, in the words of McDougall, “to cnable 
mind or intelligence to get a grip upon instinct.?? The subject is 
confronted with a situation which calls for action the nature of 
which cannot be determined immediately, and the emotion decides 
what the response should be. 

‘The response when made is either an attraction, a repulsion, or 
an indifference, which is a mixture of the other two, If the re« 
sponse js attraction, the general organic change is dilation; the 
organism expands and the extensor muscles become active; we 
approach or have a tendency to approach the stimulus. Its cor- 
responding emotional tone is agreeable; we like the stimulus and 
call it pleasant, If the response is repulsion, the general otganic 
change is contraction; the flexor muscles of the body shrink; we 
withdraw or have a tendency to withdraw from the stimulus, Its 
corresponding emotional tone is disagreeable; we dislike the stim- 
ulus and call it ungleasant. 


® James, op cit, pp. 473~74. 
6 W. McDougall, Am Lutroduction to Social Psychology (Methuen & 
Co,, London, 1924), pe 4.50, 
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These various steps of a complete cycle of an emotive reace 
tion and their resultant affective state, which take place almost 
simultancously, may be one of three closely related types, When 
the reaction is very intense we have a real emotion, using the word 
in its limited sense, Tn this state the organic disturbances ave so 
strong that we are fully aware of them——we feel the thumping of 
our heart, the heaving of our respiration; we are conscious of ace 
tual trembling, of shedding tears, ‘The stimulus being unusual, 
gives rise to a complex situation and makes appropriate action 
difficult, 

When the organic disturbances are less intense than those in an 
emotion, even so weak that we are barely conscious of them, and 
when the situation is so simple that the response takes place al- 
most immediately upon the perception of the stimulus, we have a 
feeling. ‘Phe difference between this and the Cormer state is mainly 
one of degree; a feeling is merely a simpler emotion, while an 
emotion is a complex feeling, It seems that when a feeling or an 
emotion becomes too intense, tIfe pleasant tends to give way to the 
unpleasant feeling-tone; at the highest intensity all feelings and 
emotions are apt to become unpleasant or painful, whereas at the 
lowest intensity all of them are apt to become pleasant.’ 

When a feeling is rather indefinite and pervasive, ar when 
the imperceptible internal disturbances are very diffused and persist 
for some length of time, we call the affective state a mood, Te is 
a weaker affective condition; a weak and indefinite feeling of joy, 
for example, becomes the moad of cheerfulness; a weak and in« 
definite feeling of sorrow becomes the mead of depression, ‘This 
emotive state gives rise to no situation which needs a resolution, 
“Mood registers the ebb and flow, the rise and fall, the hurry and 
retardation of life,” as Bentley puts it. “Moods do not present 
objects and situations: They are the gauges set into the organism.””® 

‘This amount of knowledge of an emotive reaction is necessary 
for our purpose because in an aesthetic experience every step oc» 
curs actually during such a reaction-—~except the last~the emotion 
aroused is not followed by a motor action, Now let us see how it 


TW, McDougall, op, cit, p. 450. 
®], M, Bentley, Z'4e Field of Psychology (D. Appleton & Con 
1924), PP. 314-15. ; 
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happens that when this motor impulse is cut off the emotionally 
felt object is endowed with the very feelings which arc aroused 
in us, 

We saw, as you recall, how numerous and subtle our bodily 
changes are during our emotional experience, It so happens that 
every perception of an object gives rise to a specific set of 
these physiological activities and its corresponding motor attitude, 
aroused by the lines, colors, actions, sounds, and other elements of 
which the object may be comppsed. We feel a tendency to be or 
to do what the object seems tovbe or to do, Groos has called this 
‘Gnner mimicry.” 

Many situations might be mentioned as evidence of this psycho- 
logical phenomenon, One that is often cited is a spectator’s reac~ 
tion during an intense moment in a football game, when the ball 
is about to be pushed over the goal, If he is thoroughly engrossed 
in the game, he is apt to lean toward the goal, to the extent even 
of pushing his neighbor, obviously imitating the movement of 
those actually engaged in pushing*the ball, At a concert you are 
often noticed by others to be keeping time with your head or your 
feet, following the rhythm of the music, We are not aware of 
such organic movements except when they are very intense or 
when they conflict with something and fail to meet a given situa~ 
tion, Ifo instance, if you extend your hand to pick up a familiar 
eraser you will not be aware of the motor adjustments in your 
arm; butif the eraser is glued to the table or is much heavier than 
it appears to be, you will fecl a strong pull in your arm, because 
the proper motor adjustments aroused upon the perception of the 
expected craser are insufficiént to cope with the unexpected one, A 
similar experience accurs when you attempt to lift an object which 
seems much heavier than it actually is, or when you attempt to 
climb higher upon unexpectedly reaching the top of a flight of 
Steps. 

Now when these patterns of motor impulses, which are re- 
sponsible for our perception of such qualities as space, weight, 
form, texture, boldness, or delicacy, lead to no action, as in the 
case of an aesthetic experience, those qualities are identified with 
the object; whatever feelings are aroused in us by the physiological 
changes are attributed to the object, which is thereby endowed with 
human values or qualities, This is the psychological phenomenon 
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known as “empathy,” the English equivalent of the German word 
“Kinfithling,” which literally means “feeling into” but signifies, 
rather, “feeling with,” as Langfeld has pointed out. 

Let me illustrate the phenomenon by a [ew concrete examples, 
When we say the river winds its way through the woods, this is 
what happens: ‘Lo perceive the river our cye has to follow its 
winding course; this arouses in us the inner movements or motor 
impulses (recalled from past experiences) which we would have 
to make in order to follow the course of the river, Those incipient 
movements give rise in us to the feeling-tone of “winding,” and 
since we have no tendency to action as a result of contemplating 
the river, ow feeling-tone is attributed to it; what we personally 
would do if we followed the course of the river we say the river 
itself docs, We say, the spiral column twists; our perception of the 
column produces in us movements or a tendency to movements im- 
itating the lines of the column, and those movements give rise in us 
to the fecling-tone of “twisting,” which we attribute to the col- 
umn, We say the room is cramped because certain internal dis« 
turbances of contracting or cringing, caused by the smallness of 
the space around us, give rise to the feeling-tone of “cramped 
ness,” which we attribute to the room, One more illustration 
may be taken from Vernon Lee, When we say the mountain rises, 
the rising of which we are aware is going on in us, but we are not 
conscious of it, because we are busy with the contemplation af the 
mountain. “What becomes therefore of our awareness of raiging 
or lifting or rising? What can become of it (so long as it con 
tinues to he there!) except that it coalesces with the shape we are 
looking at; in short, that the rising continuing to be thought, but 
no longer to be thought of with reference to ourselves (since we 
are not thinking of ourselves), is thought of in reference to what 
we are thinking about, namely, the mountain, or rather the moun» 
tain’s shape, which is, so to speak, responsible for any thought of 
rising, since it obliges us to lift, raise or rise ourselves in order to 
take stack of it”? 

This is what happens in all cases in which we endow inanimate 
things with human values, Do not forget the important fact that 
during an aesthetic contemplation we are not aware of the internal 

Pi Lee, The Beautiful (Cambridge University Prem, 1913), 
Pr 63. 
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disturbances which follow our perception of the object, As soon 
as we become conscious of them we are no longer aware of our 
contemplation, for we cannot be conscious of both things at the 
same time; hence our aesthetic attitude breaks down, is distracted 
by our physiological disturbances, The moment we are aware of 
our own reactions, empathic response ceases, because their iden- 
tification with the contemplated object cannot take place, For 
example, in witnessing a fine tragedy our response is empathic and 
our attitude aesthetic if we are so completely engrossed in the 
make-believe world before us that we are not aware of anything 
else, even of our own weeping; but if our emotions rise to such 
an intensity that we become aware of them—aware of our weep~ 
ing, for instance—then our aesthetic experience during that mo- 
ment breaks down, . 

rom this it follows that, besides having no motor impulse and 
leading to no action, an aesthetic emotional attitude very rarely, 
if ever, becomes so intense as a practical emotional attitude often 
docs; for in very intense emotional reactions we become aware of 
our bodily symptoms, Aesthetic experience, then, involves most 
often feeling gnd mood, and only those emotions which are not . 
strong enough to make us aware of them, Another difference 
between the two types of emotional reaction is that, whereas prac- 
tical reactions are both pleasant and unpleasant, aesthetic reactions 
are invariably pleasant, for the following reasons: (1) Since 
aesthetic contemplation is in itself a pleasant activity and involves 
mostly the weaker emotive states, feelings, and moods, it gives rise 
to a plensant fecling-tone, even if the stimulus be unpleasant, 
(2) Since unpleasant feelings and emations are relatively intenser 
and more lasting than pleasant ones, they become personally felt 
much more readily than pleasant emotions, breaking thereby our 
aesthetic reaction, Hence all fecling-tones which remain and are 
involved in an acsthetic reaction are pleasant, 

The difference, as you see, between kesthetic and practical emo- 
tional experience is not very great, ‘The same psychological fac~ 
tors of memory and association, as well as those already discussed, 
are involved in both; except that in a practical experience the 
feelings aroused are identified with the individual having the ex- 
perience, whereas in an aesthetic experience the Feelings aroused 
are identified with the contemplated object. 
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This seems to be the most plausible explanation of an aesthetic 
experience. Although the phenomenon of empathy is most clearly 
and strongly present in aesthetic reactions aroused by Lines, shapes, 
‘and movements, there is no reason to doubt that it is at work also, 
although less apparently, in reactions aroused by colors, meanings, 
and tones, Towever, the role of association in aesthetic reac- 
tions, especially in those aroused by colors and meanings, is 
considerable and should not be minimized. By association I 
mean any past experience which is recalled hy memory and at« 
tributed to the contemplated object, affecting thereby its felt-qual~ 
ity. Such associations would include, for example, our experience 
with the coldness of snow and ice (attributed to their white and 
bluish colors), our experience of the warmth of fire (attributed to 
red and orange colgrs), our experience with lightness and heavi- 
ness of materials (attributed to many things visually perceived), 
our experience with symbolic meanings (attributed ww certain 
forms and colors), Any felt-quality of the perceived object af- 
fected and determined hy such associations is legitimate acsthet- 
ically so long as they are fused with or become relevant to the 
values felt through empathic response, 

We come now to the difficult task of ging some meaning to 
the words “beautiful,” and its opposite, “ugly,” words express 
ing a judgment invariably involved in aesthetic contemplation 
and constituting the final stage of an acathetic experience, 

Many writers maintain that whae C hive described ng aesthetic 
experience ig also the experience of beauty. Max Schoen, for ex= 
ample, calls beauty pure aesthetic experience, “Whenever such 
experience,” he says, “is aroused by some object or phenomenon 
in nature, the abject or phenomenon is termed beautiful’? Bue 
it seems to me that the experience of heauty always involves a 
satisfaction with something in the experience and is not merely the 
pleasurable activity of the experience itself, Although it is true 
that satisfaction with something in the object invariably follows 
our aesthetic perception of it, it is quite possible to have a pure aes« 
thetic experience, ‘I'he desira; to know acsthetic qualitica of an 
object, unaccompanied by a feeling of satisfaction in them, is just 


1 Max Schoen, Art aud Beauty (by permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers, 1932), ps 149. 
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as possible as the desire to know scientific facts about it, Our 
perception of any ane of many qualities or values in an object (to 
be studied Inter) is a piece of atsthetic knowledge, which will 
reach completion when all of them are perceived. If our aware- 
ness remains on such knowledge, if we say, for example, “The 
bungalow is squat,” or, “The gargoyle has a satirical expression,” 
the contemplated object will be neither beautifil nor ugly, because 
the human value perceived is free from our personal affections, 
though still in terms of ourselves, In such cases every object would 
be fascinating to know, just as every object relevant to a scientist’s 
subject of investigation would be fascinating for him to know, 
During this initial stage of an aesthetic experience all that we seek 
ig maximum definiteness and vividness of characterization, 

Now when this pure aesthetic experience is followed by a feel~ 
ing of satisfaction for the values themselves or for the manner of 
their expression, then and only then do we have the experience of 
beauty, and does the word “beautiful” assume some meaning, 

One meaning of beautiful in the aesthetic sense involves our 
awareness of how successfully the values perceived have been ex- 
pressed by the gytist. We perceive, for example, how adequate is 
the functional fitness of the building, or how appropriate it is to 
its location, or how well the elements within it are composed into 
A pure pattern expressive of unity and variety and also of a dis- 
tinct character. Now we give voice to our satisfaction for suc~ 
cessful expression of any or all values perceived by calling the 
object beautiful; and we give voice to our dissatisfaction for their 
unsuccessful expression by calling it ugly. This use of the words 
“beautiful” gpd “ugly” constitutes genuine aesthetic appreciation, 
for it implies*thorough understanding of the object, free from our 
persgnal likes and dislikes of the values expressed, In this sense 
alone, for example, Da Vinci's “Mona Lisa” and Franz Hals’s 
“Hille Bobbe” would be proclaimed beautiful because they are 
both successful portrayals, albeit of totally different characters. 

Since some values may be successfully expressed and others may 
not, an object as a whole which is‘a completely beautiful or pers 
fect expression or a totally ugly or imperfect expression is very 
rare, Between these two extremes, objects have varying degrecs 
of beauty or uglitiess, for every individual, For Croce, to be sure, 
the ugly has degrees but the beautiful has not, since for him a 
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successful expression alone is beautiful and everything else is 
ugly." If this were so we should have no beautiful objects; for 
when is an artist completely satisfied with his creations? Perfec- 
tion in art, as well ag in other activities of life, is rarely achieved; 
it is an ideal for which every conscientious creator strives but 
which he seldom realizes, 

‘The more usual meaning of the word beautiful in the acs- 
thetic sense invelyes our awareness of the values ar qualities them~ 
selyes which we perceive, If they are satisfying to us we give 
expression to that fecling by calling the object beautiful; if not, 
we call it ugly. 

A certain value may he satisfying to us for one of two reasons: 
(1) It may be a value which we strongly desire because we do not 
possess it, or because its realization as an ideal has been denied to 
us by the hard realities of life. For example, if an object expresses 
the value of boldness and T call it beautiful, it means either that 
I wish to be bold hecause I am timid or that the object expresses 
boldness for me far more adequately than T have been able to 
renlize its expression in practical life. (2) Te may be a value which 
is biologically in accord with our natures jthat ig, the empathic 
responses aroused are pleasant; we like to continue our “feelings 
with” the object of contemplation, Mor example, a graceful ob- 
ject is beautiful to us because our perception of it arouses in us 
easy and pleasant empathic movements, Mencken’s contention that 
beauty isa feeling of muscular com fort is nothing more than this 
type of empathy. If the empathic responses are tunsatinfactory be- 
cause dificult to perform or because we are not in the mood for 
them, we call the object ugly. 

This is a legitimate use of the words “beautiful” and “ugly” 
so long as we maintain the acathetic attitude; that is, so long ag we 
identify the value with the object and not with ourselves, ‘This 
meaning of beautiful is far more subjective than the former 
meaning; other things being equal, two individuals would dis 
agree Far more with respect to the degree of beauty conveyed to 
them by the same abject if they were to use the word “beautiful” 
in this rather than in the former sense, For both of them, for ex« 


4 Benedetto Croce, Aesthetic (Macmillan & Co, Ine London, 
1922), Pu 79s 
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ample, “Hille Bobbe” may be beautiful as a successful expression 
of coarse vigor, whereas it might be beautiful for one of them 
and ugly for the other because the value expressed may be satis« 
fying to one and not to the other, An object would be far more 
beautiful to an individual if it were satisfying to him in both 
senses, A great deal of disagreement among people concerning the 
degree of beauty in an object is due to the different meanings of 
the word used. 

Still another meaning of the word beautiful is involved in the 
practical attitude toward objects, In this attitude we are aware of 
our own feelings aroused by the object perceived; if attracted to 
it by its agreeableness we call it beautiful, or if repelled by its 
disagreeableness we call it ugly, In other words, we forget the 
make-believe attitude and cease to contemplate the object; instead 
we enter the picture, for example, and feel prompted to wander 
about in it, to sit under the trees, and roam about the woods, 

Since this attitude is not acsthetic, the usc of “beautiful” in 
this sense should not be confused with its use in the previous sense, 
although the two meanings are not very different, Both involve 
satisfaction with something in the perceived object, but aesthetic 
satisfaction is concerned with human values, localized in and iden- 
tified with the object, whereas practical satisfaction is concerned 
with the object, localized in and felt by the person perceiving it, 

Thus, the statement, “That is beautiful,” in the aesthetic sense 
isa general remark implying our satisfaction for the successful 
expression of the values or for the values themselves in the per- 
ceived object, Since “beautiful” or “ugly” never characterizes 
definitely the qualities of an object, we should use it sparingly in 
our aesthetic appreciation or estimation of an object; we should 
rather state concretely the values expressed, how well or poorly 
they have been expressed, and then our preference for the values 
themselves, 

80 much for, a brief account of the nature of an aesthetic 
experience. By way of summary I shall characterize five attitudes 
(given by Bullough)'? which we may assume toward an object, 
arranging them in order from the lowest (or non-aesthetic) to 
the highest aesthetic type. 


WE. Bullough, Lhe British Journal of Psychology, LU, 448-63. 
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In the first nttitude—~called “physiological” or “subjective” 
we are conscious of our feelings ar of the physiological disturb- 
ances accompanying them aroused by the contemplated object, but 
we fail to identify them with that object, which always remains 
porsonally agreeable or disagreeable. Our remark is, “I'he seen~ 
ery makes me feel gay,” or “sad,” as the case may be, 

Tn the second ‘attitude—called “non~fused-associative-——the 
object arouses feelings in us indirectly, that is, by reminding us 
of something else, the recollection of which awakens the feelings. 
The reaction, you sce, is hardly empathic; the feclings are mental 
rather than bodily disturbances. Our remark is, “What a charm- 
ing song! It recalls fond memories of my mother.” 

In the third attitude—called “objective”—we are conscious of 

human qualities in the object, but they are intellectual observations 
rather than clear, empathic feeling-toncs; that is, we are observing 
rather than feeling, Our remark is, “Ihe statue seems to express 
the supreme patience of the man.” 
« Inthe fourth attitude—called “fused-nssociative’—we give to 
an object, say one visually perceived, a felt-quality which has been 
experienced formerly through another sense by a similar abject 
and which we now recall and attribute to the present object. Our 
remark is, on merely seeing a stone, for example: “It is heayy and 
coarse in texture,” . 

In the fifth attitude~—called “character” or “expressivg’-—the 
contemplated object gives rise directly to felt-qualities which we 
identify with the object and not with ourselves, ‘The organic die 
turbances are aroused (as in the first attitude) but here they be« 
come empathic—not personally felt but identified with the abject, 
endowing it thereby with human values, Our remark is, “The 
building is dignified,” 

This last attitude, as we have scen, is the genuinely aesthetic 
one always maintafhed in every aesthetic experience, And when 
this experience is followed by a feeling of satis{action with thew 
qualities given to the object or to the manner of their expression, 
then the abject is called beautiful, 
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OOF ‘vias chapter we shall take a general look at the other side 
of our psychological reaction, at the object which gives rise 
to the aesthetic experience, By an object we mean anything which 
we can perceive or conceive of, no matter how concrete or how 
abstract; the term thus includes practically everything within dur 
range of experience, 

A list of such objects would comprise: (1) everything in na~ 
ture, ranging from the starry heavens above to the minutest insect 
crawling on the ground and including all visual, auditory, gusta 
tory, olfactory, and tactual sensations; (2) the product of every 
human activity-—the things man fashions, by hand or machinery, 
from a painting or a musical performance to a chair or a pin, the 
acts he performs, the institutions he organizes, the manners he 
reveals in his social life; (3) all mental processes, such as de~ 
ductive and inductive reasonings, syllogisms, and solutions of 
mathematical problems, 

Any one of these objects, which may of course be observed or 
examined scientifically, can also be known aegthetically and will 
give rise to an aesthetic experience if our reaction to it fulfills the 
conditions alr€ady explained. It is a mistake to narrow the range 
of aesthetic objects to statues, paintings, musical compositions, or 
other works of the major arts, It is by no means wrong to use the 
words “beautiful” and “ugly” in describing a surgical operation, 
an athletic contest, a dinner party, 2 conversation, 2 moral act, 
social, behavior, an organization, a solution of a problem, or an 
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object of everyday use, ‘The more you can contemplate, in terms 
of yourself, such events and objects as if they were works of art, 
the broader will be the range of your aesthetic experience, 

An aesthetic object may be a pure sense-matter, or a pure pat« 
tern, or a combination of the two, A pure sense-matter is a single 
elemental sensory material-—-a patch of color, the sound of a mu« 
sical tone or of a word, a line, a taste, an odor, or a tactual sen~ 
sation, Any object which is made up of two or more of such 
sense-matters involves their relationship and hence contains a pat- 
tern, A pure pattern, then, can be only a relationship of two or 
more conceptual symbols, ideas, or thoughts; the relationship, for 
example, involved in a mathematical problem or a syllogism, It 
is obvious that practically all objects perceived through our senses 
—even the simplest ones, such asa triangle or a musical chord-— 
are a combination of sense-matter plus pattern, 

‘That a certain degree of aesthetic experience can be derived 
from a pure sense-matter is obvious from our reaction to the glow 
of a sunset, to the single tone of a bugle call, to the odor of a rose, 
or to the feel of velvet. ‘The familiar stanza thirty of Zhe Lue 
of St. Agnes may be quoted once again to illustrate that such is the 
case, even when the qualiues of sense-matter are those obtained 
from the lower senses: 

And atill she slept an azureslidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth, and jersndee'dk 

While he from forth the closet brought a heap 

OF candied apple, quince, and plum, aid gourd; 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrupa, tinct with cinnamon; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferr'd, 

From }e2; and spiced daintics, every one, 

From silken Samarkand to cedard Lebanon, 
But since the shifting nature of our perception demands variety, 
as explained in the previous chapter, and since pure sense-matter 
lacks sufficient variety to hold our attention for very long, it gen- 
erally fails to give uaa very rich aesthetic experience, 

Likewise with a pure pattern; although expressions such as “a 
beautiful sylogisin” or “a beautiful solution of a mathematical 
problem” testify to the fact that aesthetic reaction may be derived 
from them, they are very limited in number and Jack sufficiently 
vivid sensations to become vehicles of intense aesthetic satisfagtion. 
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Within the largest group of objects, made up of sense-matter 
plus pattern, including everything we come in contact with, either 
natural or artificial, those which are constructed out of pure olfac- 
tory, gustatory, or tactual sense-matter are very fews and even 
they are inadequate aesthetic objects, for the following two rea- 
sons: (1) ‘Their creation is difficult, if not impossible, because the 
pattern involved in them cannot be made sufficiently complex to 
satisfy the shifting nature of our perception, not to mention also 
the difficulty ‘of making the pattern sufficiently definite and per- 
manent to be contemplated by others besides the creator himself, 
(2) The sensations received from the lower senses are not easy 
to dissociate from our practical motives, because they are likely to 
become personally too agreeable or disagreeable; we are apt to be- 
come aware of our own physiological disturbances, thereby frus- 
trating our empathic reaction, For example, when the taste, the 
smell, or the touch of things is rather pronounced, the muscle sen- 
sations of the organs involved are strong enough to make us be- 
come conscious of them, whereas we are rarely aware of the 
muscle sensations in our visual or auditory perceptions, a fact 
which makes empathy invariably possible through eye or car, Even 
some of our expressions seem to imply that such is the case; we say 
things taste bad, ar smell good or feel fine, whereas we say the 
color or the shape is handsome, the sound is beautiful,* 

What few attempts have been made to create objects out of 
odors and tastes have had very little success, Irving Babbitt cites 
two cases in which odors were employed, One of them was in 
fictions Huysmans relates that Des Esscintes, the hero of his book, 
A Rabours, tried to “indulge himself . . . . in a concert of per- 
fumes, cach perfume evoking for his inner eye its appropriate 
vision,® ‘Che other was a perfume concert, given in New York 
in 1902, in which, by a series of odors, an attempt was made to 
take the audience on a trip to Japan in sixteen minutes,” The 
fictitious Des Egseintes who tried olfactory concerts experimented 
with gustatory ones as well, by arranging liqueurs in a series cor- 


1H S. Langfeld, Zhe Aesthetic Attiiude (Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 
1920), p. IM 

TIrving Babbiu, Ze New Laokotu (Houghton Mifllin Company, 
1910), pp. 181-82. 
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responding to the keyboard of a piane or an organ, “Dea Tssein~ 
tes,” says Huysmans, “drank a drop here and there, played inner 
symphonies for himself, succeeded in procuring for himself in his 
throat sensations analogous to thase that music pours into the ear?” 
In such experiments, as you see, it is not easy to control the in+ 
tensity, duration, mixture, and relationships of odors and tastes in 
order to convey the same or nearly the same impressions to differs 
ent persons, I have found no case in which such an experiment 
has been tried with tactual sense-matter alone, 

Equally unsuccessful have been attempts to fuse these sense- 
matters or to establish certain relationships between them, 13 well 
as between sounds and colors. Des lsseintes, for example, tried 
to establish a relationship between diferent drinks and musical 
sounds by simply labeling his drink containers “flute,” “horn,” 
“noir celesta? etc, Curagao for him corresponded to the sound 
of the clarinet, “kunimel to the nasal obac; mint and anisette to 
the flute, bath peppery and sweet; kirsch to the fierce blast of a 
trumpet; gin and whiskey to strident cornets and trombones, etc.” 
Moreover, tonal relations existed for him in the music of liqueurs; 
the benedictine stood “ns the relative minor of that major of al- 
cohols known as green chartreuse," Baudelaire went even farther 
and dreamed “of a ‘mystical metamorphosis of all his senses fused 
into one’.”* "This he attempted in a sonnet, a pact of which, ace 
cording to Babbitt, rans as follows: “here are perfumes fresh as 
the flesh af babes, sweet as hauthoys, green as meadows, and others, 
corrupt, rich, and triumphant, having the expansiveness of infinite 
things, like amber, musk, benjamin, and incense, which sing the 
transports of the spirit and senses.’ However interesting and 
possible it may be to establish certain simple relationships between 
felt-qualities of various sense-matters—between a strong biting 
taste and a loud blast of sound or a strong, glaring, warm color, 
for example—it seems unlikely that such relationships can be ent 
ried far cnough to obtain an adequately precise language of ex- 
pression, 

Our greatest source of nesthetic experience, then, fs the large 
group of visual and auditory objects (made up of sense«matter plus 


® Irving Babbitt, of, eft, p, 181, 
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pattern) which remains to be considered, Of such objects there are 
two types: (1) natural, and (2) artificial or works of art in the 
specific sense of the term, 

Objects in nature give us, no doubt, much aesthetic experience; 
but they are less suited for that purpose than works of art because, 
unlike the latter, they are not made primarily for our contempla- 
tion, So far as we know, nature is unconscious; natural objects 
come and go and develop in accordance with inexorable universal 
Jaws without regard to human values, As Turgenev has said, “Lf 
man should perish utterly from the earth not a needle of the pine 
forest would tremble.” In one of his matchless Pooms in Prose, 
called “Nature,” you will find another striking illustration of this 
indifference of nature toward man and all his desives and ideals, 
Since all evidences seem to indicate that such is the case, in natural 
objects the lines, colors, or sounds are not purposely selected and 
organized as they are in works of art, for the purpose of express 
ing fitness, unity, variety, grace, dignity, or other human values. 
If they were so organized we would not often find, as we do, 
many conflicting felt-qualities in a natural object, Occasionally 
when we do confront a scene with such a distinct felt-quality that 
we remain before it spellbound in awe and ecstasy, we can’t help 
but feel that it must have been created by some conscious being 
just for the purpose of giving us aesthetic satisfaction, Some such 
implication, I believe, will be found in most of the poetic rhapso- 
dies on nature, 

Although maay persons, prompted by their cantemplation of a 
few natural scenes of unusual beauty, consider nature far superior 
to arl as a source of acsthetic experience, many of our expressions 
indicate that we really mean just the apposite, As Hleanor Row- 
land has pointed out, when we call an unusually fine human form 
“Statuesque,” or a rare natural scene “picturesque,” or an excep- 
tionally fine voice “musical,” or an arresting human relationship 
“dramatic,” do we not mean that these things are comparable to 
art, that they are worthy of our highest praise when they approach 
most nearly to works of art? “We have by this very speech be~ 
trayed our conviction that nature reconstructed by human nature 


Quoted by C, H. Callin in his Ave For Life's Sake (‘The Prang 
Company, 1913), p» 108, 
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attains an eminence which natuwie left alone at times can do by 
chance," 

Again, to maintain our make-believe attitude toward and react 
empathically to the ordinary natural objects about us is difficuls, 
for two reasons: (1) It is natural that our attitude toward objects 
we touch, smell, eat, or bump into every day should be a practical 
rather than a contémplative one; in the hurry of life it is not easy 
to divorce them from our ordinary, personal relations, unless we 
make a special effort or are in the habit of doing so, (2) In the 
perception of real objects when all the senses, or most of them, are 
aroused and demand exercise, it becomes difficult not to be aware 
of our bodily sensations, which prevent empathy, as we have scen, 
and break our aesthetic attitude, Moreover, when most of our 
senses come into play it is not casy to concentrate completely on the 
visual or audifary images aroused by the objects and this difficulty 
frustrates the"icalization of a complete nesthetic expericnee, In 
your rambles through the woods, for example, when you stop at a 

! eaplivating place by the side of a brook and wish to take stack of 

the situation, do you not feel the warm balmy air against your face 

“oe the soft turf under your feet; do you not hear the buzzing of 

the insects, the chirping of the birds, or the gurgling of the brook; 

do you not smell the odor of the flowers or the tang of the moist 

earth? Certainly, in the midst of hundreds of such sensations, it 

is ensicr, by Car, to be aware of your well-being rather than to 

observe aesthetically any one of the innumerable sounds or sights 
with which you are confronted, 

However difficult it may be to perceive and respond to natural 
objects aesthetically, it is not impossible to do so, especially when 
they are large in size, are rare or strange, or are exceptionally 
arresting in some respect though familiar enough. Tt is not diffi. 
cult to forget ourselves, for example, and observe the unruflled 
calm of the snow-capped mountains, the powerfll swell of the 
ocean billows, the mysterious depths of the starry heavens, the 
noble deed of a courageous character, the perfect form of a flower 
petal, or the functional fitness of a rugged cypress to its environ» 
ment. Nature is full of such aesthetic material, which is the entire 


"Eleanor Rowland, The Sigutficance of Art (Houghton Mifllin 
Company, 1914), ps 179 
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source, dhectly or indirectly, of the artist’s inspiration for his 
crentions, 

We came finally to the consideration of works of art, by which 
we mean sensvious objects, perceived mainly through eye or ear 
or both senses, fashioned by man in relatively permanent materials 
for the purpose of expressing human values reflecting his desires 
and ideals, “Though in a broad sense a work of art may mean any 
object which gives rise to an aesthetic experience, in its strict sense 
it is the product of man’s conscious effort, differing from other 
objects in that it expresses more adequately the feclings of its cre- 
ator and arouses in others with least difficulty a more intense and 
Jasting aesthetic experience than other objects are able to do. 

Works of art, as you see, have very few qualifications: (1) 
‘They are something cancrete, perceived through the senses, where 
as aesthetic experionces are fecling-states, the fects of which 
works of art are the causes, An object may be imaginatively cre 
ated out of many impressions and then mentally enjoyed. But this 
mental object cannot be the real work of art, as Croce maintains, 
because it has not as yet been embodied in sensuous medium; it »” 
becomes a real work of art only when it has been transmuted ints‘ 
the actual symphony, the statue or the painting, the poem, tho 
building, or the chair, (2) Works of art are visual or auditory 
objects simply because, as we have seen, their creation from olfac~ 
tory, gustatory, or tactile sense-matter alone is extremely difficult 
if not impossible. Though such is the case, the qualities of smell, 
taste, and touch do enrich and often are counted upon to enrich the 
fclt-qualitica of visual or auditory sense-matter through the fused- 
associative type of perceptions, For example, the sound of the 
word “apple” would not arouse so rich a feeling-tone if we had 
never experienced taste and smell of an apple; stone would not 
appear so heavy and rough, wood so light, or water so cool if we 
had never expérienced the tactile qualitics of those things, (3) 
Works of art are made from permanent materials because, as we 
shall see in chapter viii, one desire of the artist in creating them is 
to communicate his feclings to his fellow men and also pass them 
on to posterity, 

Since works of art ave meant for our contemplation, they must 
alsa fulfill two other qualifications in order that we may realize 
that end: (1) They must be adequately perceived; that is, their 
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size and extension must be such as to bring them comfortably 
within our limited range of perception, ‘lhe picture, for example, 
must be confined within a relatively small and definite area; the 
musical composition must contain tones which can be adequately 
played and heard, and not be so long as to lax our power of en» 
durance. Likewise, their patterns must not be so complex ag to 
break down our power of grasping them asa unit, ‘T'o accamplish 
this end is one reason that the artist selects the sensory elements 
for his work so carefully and organizes them so painstakingly. 
(2) They must be so presented that we can maintain our make- 
believe attitude before them and not be deceived into accepting 
his re-presentation of experience for actual reality. ‘To this end 
the artist employs all available devices, ‘Phe frame around a paint 
ing limiting the field of the scene represented, the Crank display 
of the real stone or bronze of a statue and its separation from other 
objects by its specific architectural setting, the stage and prosce» 
nium opening separating the dramatic scene from the audience, 
the title page of a literary work announcing that what Lollows is 
fiction and not fact—all these are devices to remind us that the 
aesthetic objects before us are not real but imaginary, Such de« 
vices in representation also aid our contemplation by setting the 
object before us apart from other things within our field of per« 
ception, : 

No other qualifications need be made for a work of art go long 
as such conditions allow us to peresive it adequately, to maintain 
a make-believe attitude before it, and to divorce our contemplation 
from our practical needs and ends. Certainly, three qualifications 
commonly accepted as such are not essential to a work of art 
fidelity to nature, freedom from usefulness, and agreeableness of 
subject matter, 

A work of art may or may not resemble a real object, but it 
rarely if ever is a deliberate imitation or a copy éf it, Since the 
artist aims to express human values, he is Cree to employ any means 
to that end; he is free to modify, or change, or combine objects 
taken from nature for the purpose of creating the desired result, 
Te avoids actual imitation by conventionalizing, as far as possible, 
the natural forms used, because the nearer the forms are to their 
counterpart in nature, the more difficult it becomes for us to accept 
the unreality, and to get away from the intellectual perception of 
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the representation, not to mention the difficulty of maintaining 
our make-believe attitude toward it. ‘Therefore, the farther the 
created object is removed from actual imitation and the more 
vital and lifelike its representation is made at the same time, the 
more vivid will he our aesthetic perception of the representation or 
our fecling of its essential character and of other values which the 
artist has expressed for us, We may safely say, then, that maxi- 
mum expressiveness with minimum imitation and labor employed 
in the creation of a work of art is one sure test of its aesthetic 
value, : 

‘The artist refyains from making an exact imitation of recog. 
nizable material taken from life — even were it possible —~ for 
anather reason: imitation hampers empathic response, since in per- 
ceiving real objects we are apt to become aware of our own feel~ 
ings rather than-to identify them with the object, An illustration 
of this is our reaction to a naturalistic novel or play, in which the 
scene described or represented is so real that we become conscious 
of our fgclings, ‘This may be one explanation of my reaction to 
the novels of Turgenev: ‘Lhough perhaps not so gripping or mav- 
ing as those of ‘Tolstoy or Dostocvski, they often seem to me more 
beautiful, indicating that the emotions which they arouse in me 
do not leave the bounds of the aesthetic field, while those aroused 
by the works of the other writers often do, «¢ 

Recognizable material is used by the artist not for direct but 
rather for indirect aesthetic ends, It enables us to grasp the pattern 
of the work much more easily than we otherwise would he able 
to do; and it adds vitality to the work by increasing the richness 
and significance of the values expressed. The vitality of interest 
enables us also to concentrate our attention on the work and to 
forget all else within our field of perception. Although we may 
obtain a genuine acsthetic experience from an object free from 
recognizable matter, such an experience can never be quite so in- 
tense as when the object has some human interest for us, Since 
animate and moving objects attract more attention as a rule than 
inanimate ones, the most vital works of art are (x) dramas, mo- 
tion pictures, dances, novels, and other literary works of art, 
because they deal mostly with actions and events of men and 
animals; (2) musical compositions, because they are temporal in 
character and their tones are strongly analogous to the human cry; 
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(3) statues and paintings, because, though static, they contain rep- 
resentations of animate forms and natural phenomena; (4) archi+ 
teclural structures, because of their magnitude and serviceableness 
to human activities; (5) products of handicraft, because of their 
practical and decorative usefulness; (6) lastly, static abstract pat 
terns, like arabesques, because they are not temporal in character 
and do not contain recognizable forms, yet if such warks are to 
possess vitality, their active forms or organizing motifs must have 
strong symbolic significances, 

The main purpose of subject matter, then, in a work of art, 
is to grip our attention and to enrich its values, Recognizable ob- 
jects or storytelling factors as such have no direct role to play in an 
aesthetic reaction. ‘I'hey are intellectual matters which, like sci- 
entific facts, are no doubt perceived; but their intellectual sige 
nificance fuses with and colors the felt-qualities of the sensuows 
matter, enriching thereby our aesthetic perception of the work. 
Ilence, the more vital and significant the subject matter-~provided 
we are not aware of it as such, and empathy is present-—the more 
intense will be our aesthetic reaction to the wark be fare us, 

A work of art may or may not be useful (in the usual sense), 
because human valucs can be expressed through a building ar a 
cup as well as through « novel, a painting, or a symphony, Useful« 
ness in an object as a meanseto-an-end value, cannot, af course, 
make ita work of arts but functional fitness of the object for its 
specific purpose, which is an expression of ite usefulness, may and 
can he apprehended in itself and, therefore, is an aesthetic quality 
in a useful object nat present in a “useless” or pure work of art, 
because such a work has no function to perform aside from give 
ing us aesthetic satisfaction, Asa matter of fact, as we shall see in 
a later chapter, this difference constitutes the only one aesthetically 
between fine and industrial, “dependent” and “independent” arts, 
Both types are works of art in the full sense of the word, ‘Lhe 
cathedyal ef Notre Dame, the produetof an industrial art, is na 
less a work of art than Velasquez’s painting, “Uhe Weavers,” 
the product of a fine art; a rug, the product of a dependent art, 
is no less a work of art than an etching, which is the product of an 
independent art. Hence, if useful objects fulfill every condition 
of our definition of a wark of art they cannot be excluded from 
our aesthetic world, 
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Indeed, the less we emphasize the difference between these 
“two types af art wark, the better it will be Cor the arts; for they 
all have one aim and one purpose, stated so forcibly by Anatole 
France: “Let us blot out these unintelligent distinctions! Let us 
break down this destractive harrier, and consider the inseparable 
uniy of art in its endless manifestations, Nol there are not two 
branches of arts “industrial and ‘fine’ are without meaning, There 
is only one art which is at once workmanlike and beautiful; which 
devotes itself to the worthy task of charming life by multiplying 
beautiful forms that shall surround us, by expressing beautiful 
thoughts.” In emphasizing the difference between these two 
branches of art, “society was. . . . threatened by two monsters 
the artist who was no artisan and the artisan who was no artist.2* 
Weare no less threatened today by these two mansters and should 
heed well these ominous words of the grent Frenchman, 

‘Thus, the beautiful and the useful should never be divorced 
from each other, for the one complements the other, Vortunately * 
most works of art in life are useful, in the broad sense of the word, 
In an ideal world no beautiful abject will be useless, and no use- 
ful one will be ugly; paintings and statues, no less than grills and 
mosaics, will be in our very midst, a part of our habitations, In- 
deed, if objects are useful but nat beautiful, then all the glamor 
and charm is eliminated from our lives, and living becomes drab 
and monotonous; whereas, if objects are beautiful but not useful, 
they will he divorced from life—turned into mummified objects, 
placed in museums (mausoleums, Santayatta calls them), and geen 
so seldom that they will cease to play n vital part in our lives, 

It remains for us to consider the dificult and perplexing prob- 
lem of the painful and the disagreeable in works of art. Can an 
abject be a work of art if its subject matter is hidicrous, unpleas- 
ant, or painful to us in our practical response to it? “The answer 
is yes; for if it were not, we should be obliged to rule out of the 
field of arta vast numbersof works, including some of the loftiest 
creations of man—Rubens’ “Descent from the Crass,” Michel» 
angelo’s “Slave,” Hardy’s The Return of the Native, Tchaikov- 
aky’s Sixth Symphony, and a host of Greek and Shakespearean 


8 Anatole France, “On the Unity of Art)? in Journal of American 
lnstitute of Architects, 11 (Januay, 1914), 18 
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tragedies of monumental grandeur. Tlow do we accept such pain~ 
ful objects as works of ait? 

In the first place, the object may be so interesting as a pure 
pattern that our attention is diverted from its painful or unpleasant 
aspects to its form, in the contemplation of which we become 
aware of its formal and functional values and forget its dis« 
agreeable character. In the second place, if our attention is nt- 
tracted to its character, our awareness that the representation of 
the unpleasant object or the painful scene before us is not real but 
imaginary minimizes its painfulness or disagreeablencss to such a 
degree that we do not become aware of our physiological disturb- 
ances, ‘Thus we are able to assume thie make-believe attitude, to 
respond to the work empathically, and hence contemplate it, no 
matter how painful or disagreeable it may have been to us, as if 
it were real. If we have a strong desire to know and contemplate 
the depths as well as the heights of human experience, we can 
accept the subject matter, whatever it may be, We may even pro« 
claim such an object beautiful, signifying that its character is sat- 
isfying to us. Tor example, our calling a grotesque medieval 
gargoyle beautiful may signify that its sneering and mischievous 
character receives our approval; our empathic response is pleasant 
because we feel some sore of satisfaction in perceiving the gar« 
goyle do what we would like to do at the time but know that we 
should not. 

In witnessing comedies we are aware of some such attitude; 
they pravide a satisfying but harmless outlet for our mischievous 
nature or fecling of self-praise. When we approve the pranks, in 
wortls or deeds, played on one we dislike, or when we laugh ata 
mischief-maker, or at a lawless, unconventional, or abnormal char- 
acter and his doings, our empathic response is pleasant because our 
impulse to do such deeds or be such characters is samewhat appeased 
or because we derive satisfaction from witnessing foolish and 
wicked doings which we are able to curb but the character is not, 
Our feeling remains aesthetic, no matter how evil the deeds, be- 
cause we know that the presentation before us is make-believe and 
not real, If it were real, our fecling would likely turn into sym» 
pathy, which is a practical response and quite different from 
empathy. 

In witnessing tragedies a similar psychological phenomenon 
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takes place, except that here, instead of our evil impulses, our 
nobler ones come into play, accompanied by a feeling of self- 
blame instead of sel f-praise. "To die for one’s principles, to defy 
conventions, to sacrifice (rime and fortune for a great cause are 
dificult and adinirable acts, which few of us have the moral cour- 
age to perform, When such acts are represented on the stage or in 
a novel, we are able to push the painful situations to one side in 
our consciousness and thereby “feel with” the characters which 
symbolize such noble acts, “Uhe empathic response is pleasant be 
cause we wish and have an impulse to do what the characters are 
doing but know that we cannot. Here again, our contemplation 
remains aesthetic because we know that the performance, no mat- 
ter how uagic, is make-believe, not real. 

Tn all these casey, if we are unable to push back the painful 
aitnations because they grip us so intensely that we become con- 
scious of our own physiological disturbances, if we fail to make« 
believe what we perceive, then our aesthetic attitude breaks down 
and we are unable to apprecinte the evil character or the painful 
situation, Our failure to appreciate a comedy or a tagedy may 
also be due to the fact that in witnessing the former we cannot 
bear to contemplate the ridicule of human traits which we our- 
selves possesa; while in witnessing the latter we dislike to be re- 
minded of our weaknesses in contemplating worthy human traits 
which we do not possess, 

“Uhus, we have reached the conclusion that any sensory object 
fashioned by man-—from a Beethoven symphony toa silver spoon 
ois a work of art with more or less aesthetic value, whether or 
not i¢ contains recognizable forms, whether or not it serves a use» 
ful purpose, whether it deals with agreeable or with disagrecable 
subject matter, Of all man-made objects those would have least 
acathetic value into the making of which no fceling has entered; 
but even they would be works of art, though probably very bad 
ones, When we aay that many products of man’s handiwork are 
not works of art, we really mean to say that they are ugly works 
of art, Even manufactured articles, such as aeroplanes and auto- 
mobiles, which are often very beautiful, capecially in their expres~ 
sion of functional fitness, must be considered works of art; for 
though all of their parte may be machine-made, their original de- 
sign is created and the fitting of their parts is performed by man— 
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tasks in which some degree of feeling or pleasure is involved, 
certainly in that of designing them. ‘Thus, we may say that, other 
things being equal, the aesthetic value of a work of art is directly 
proportional to the {celing and the loving care expended on it by 
the maker during its creation, 

We may now sec just what factors determine our perception of 
a work of art, what we actually perceive, and how our minds deal 
with the content of our perception, Perception, of course, is a 
complex phenomenon, determined by the nature of the object aa 
well as by the contemplator’s mental powers and perceptive or- 
gans asa result of his innate attributes and his acquired experiences. 
All that we need to know for our purpose here are certain common 
characteristics of the phenomenon that are involved in all contem- 
plations and creations of works of art, 

What actually is involved in our aesthetic perception, as we 
have seen, is sensory knowledge received from the sense-matter of 
which objects are composed. But we receive this knowledge from 
their images; for what we really perceive are not the objects them~ 
selves but their images, imparted to our sense organs, no matter 
what the object or what the sense organ involved in the reaction 
may be, Your image and my image of 1 given object, however, 
will be different in more or less degree, because since we are dif- 
ferent in body and mind each of us will perceive those aspects of 
the given abject with which we are familiar through past experi 
ence and which have left a stronger infpression upon us. So that 
there are actually as many images of a given object as there art 
contemplators, 

We may receive these images of ours (1) through direct per- 
caption of real objects, of sensuous things that we actually sec, 
hear, smell, taste, or touch, All such direct images are the most 
vivid and concrete perception of things within our experience, We 
may receive them (2) through indirect perception of objects re« 
called by memory; without having the real sensuous things before 
us, we inay recall their images and have them present in our per= 
ception, Such images are invariably less vivid and concrete than 
direct images, Or we may receive them (3) through partly direct 
and partly indirect perception of objects, involved in our fused 
associative attitudes the abject is actually before us, but the image 
of certain aspects of it is recalled from past experience from a 
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similar object, such a9 the image of wet earth which T see but do 
not touch. “These images of objects (except those of pure sense 
matter) are a composite of vast number of more or Less simple, 
elemental images, stored away in our minds, any number of which 
can be recalled instantly, through eur wonderful faculty of mom 
ory, and immediately synthesized into the perceived abject. 

What is the power of the mind over these elemental images 
and their corresponding impressions which constitute our whole 
experience? ‘She first significant fact is that the mind is unable 
to change such images and our experience of them, nor is it capable 
of inventing new ones, Every one of your images is based on ace 
tual personal experiences, A child on the first occasion goes so far 
ag to touch something obviously hot because the image of some~ 
thing hot and the painful experience of touching it form no part 
of his past experience; when they do form a part of his experi 
ence they are recalled in a similar situation and prevent him from 
touching the heated object which comes within his perception, 
Having had no experience with numbers beyond a hundred thou 
sand or so, T ean form no conceptual image of the three billion 
three hundred million dollars recently expended for public works 
in our countrys but when I was told that the sum amounts to three 
dollars a minute since the birth of Christ, I did form some con« 
ception of it, because the more easily grasped images of three dal 
favs, a minute, and the length of time aince the birth of Christ 
are within the range of my perception, All our images of objects, 
then, are the result of simple images which have been formed and 
stored away in our mind from actual experience with things, 

The seeond significant fact which makes art possible is that 
the mind has the power to play with these elemental images of 
experience, “‘Chough unable to change them or to invent new ones, 
the mind can select, arrange, and combine them, and can thereby 
create abjects which never existed before. A man floating in air, 
for example, ao common in Renaissance paintings, is a combina+ 
tion of two familiar simple images—~of a man and of something 
floating. Lf we had never seen a flying thing we could never have 
made a combination image of which flying or flonting formed a 
part, A centaur, te cite another example, is a combination image 
of a horse and a man, both of which are within our experiences 
if they were not, no such creature could have been created, The 
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character of Hamlet, more vivid to us than that of many real 
personalities, is a combination of a great many images, all within 
the actual experience of its creator. 

‘Thus, all our images are cither actually received or recalled 
from scnsuous things or are a combination of them, Every work 
of art is an expression of images of the latter type-—a new combi~ 
nation of real, personally experienced, simple images, forming 
an object different from any other, If such an object (2s Hamlet) 
resembles closely one found in nature, becoming thereby an ins 
dividualized type, it will fall within the field of renlistic works 
of art. If such an object is totally unlike anything within our 
actual perceptive world (such asa man flying or a centaur), or 
if it resembles natural objects but has become a highly idealized 
type, it will be considered an idealistic work of art. But if it isa 
very unusual and strange object, rarely met with or only remotely 
resembling one found in nature, it will be classified as a romantic 
work of art, 

This power of the mind to select, arrange, and combine simple 
elemental images into an image which has never existed before is 
what we mean by “imagination,” the fundamental requisite of 
all art. By this unique power alone can the creative artist evolve 
out of his experience an object which contains human values exe 
pressive of his desires and ideals, ‘Che nature of the created object, 
as we have seen, depends upon the artist's personality, colored by 
hia entire past and present experiences. In so far ag we resemble 
the artist in body and mind, understand his feelings, and share 
his experiences of life, to that extent our perceptive image of the 
work of art and our aesthetic renction to it will be similar to those 
of the artist, 

The particular pattern which every created object finally as 
sumes is what we mean by the form of the work of art, and all 
values or felt-qualities which are embodied in that form comprise 
what we mean by its aesthetic content. Since every object must 
Assume some pattern and every pattern must have some quality or 
express some human value, it follows that form and aesthetic con~ 
tent are two inseparable aspects of every work of art, 

Just what the elements and factors are which the artist em« 
ploys in the creation of the desired work of art will be cortsidered 
in the next chapter. 
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Ct" ARE now ready to examine the stuff, the sense-matter, 
and the other factors which are involved in works of art 
and determine their aesthetic quality, They are not many, and 
may be designated by the following terms: physical medium, tech- 
nique, active form, subject matter, and aesthetic medium, These 
constitute the artist’s equipment, from which he selects those which 
serve his purpose in the task of creating the desired work of art. 

The physical media ave the concrete materials from which the 
work of art is fashioned—the stone of a statue; the pigments and 
the Aat surface of x painting; the words or symbols of poetry or 
prose; the actors and the scenery of a drama, of a ballet, of a 
pageant; the instruments, the players, and the conductor involved 
in a musical performance; the wood, brick, stone, and other ma« 
terials from whith are constructed architectural or engineering 
structures and innumerable articles of use and ornament. No 
doube the nature and the properties of all these materials are an 
essential factor in varying degrees in determining the character 
of a apecific work of art, 

The rechaique is the manner of handling these materials, the 
nature of the skill required in manipulating and working with 
the physicnl medin—the manner of carving the stone into n statues 
the manner of mixing and putting on the pigments on canyas or , 
plaster in the process of making a painting or a murals the skill 
involved in selecting and arranging the words into 9 poem or a 
story; the histrionic skill of speech and action and the desired 
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scenic and light effects involved in the production of « drama or 
a pageant; the skill required in making the desired bedily move~ 
ments from which a dance is created; the manner of arranging 
various forms into an organic design and the skill involved in 
shaping, assembling, and putting together the physical media in the 
creation of a building or of any other useful object, It goes with+ 
out saying that the nature of the technique is an important factor 
in determining the character of a specific work of art. 

The active forms are the recognizable members in a representa~ 
tive work of art, or the functional or organic forms in an abstract 
pattern—the arms and legs of a figure statue; the characters in a 
story; the trees and animals in a landscape painting; the actors and 
situations in a drama; the motifs or themes in an abstract visual or 
auditory pattern; the walls, roofs, doois, windows, and other 
architectural forms of a building; the arms and back of a chair, 
the handle of a spoon or a cup, We shall see that such active forms 
play thelr part in determining the character of a work of art by 
displaying their own nature and performing their own functions, 
just as the head, arms, legs, and other members do in the human 
figure, 

The subject matter is the recognizable or functional aspect of 
the work of art which its form reveals, disclosed by the relation~ 
ships of the active forms or announced by the title or the name of 
the object, The subject matter of a statue or of a picture is the 
recognizable figure or the scene represented such ag “TK8 Lao» 
koin” or “The Entombment”; it is the understood’ thought of a 
poem, or the story of a novel, or the human gelationship of a 
drama, disclosed by the title or implied by the submequent events 
in the presentation, such as Prometheus Unbound, Uhe Fall of the 
House of Usher, King Lear; itis the specific function of a build~ 
ing or of a useful object, characterized by its name, such as “bank” 
or “library,” “chair? or “spoon”; it is the meaning of the wards 
or the character of the specific events which a song strives to ex- 
press or a bit of program music intends ta describe, such as due 
Maria, Don Juan, Subject matter, as you recall, has no direct but 
only indirect aesthetic significance, and is not absolutely indispen- 
sable to a work of arty pure music (abstract auditory pattern) and 
pure decoration (abstract visual pattern) among the major arts, 
for example, as we shall see, have no subject matter, 
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The aasthetic media ave the netual perceptive elements by means 
of which alone the other factors are brought within ow perceptive 
field; in other words, the elements which we actually hear and see, 

In any visual object you will find that the elements which we 
perceive are lines, shapes, masses (involving weights and forces), 
spaces, colors, lights anid shades, textures, and movements, With 
the exception of enclosed spaces, which enter only into architec« 
tural workg, and movements, which enter only into visual temporal 
arta, such ag dancing, motion pictures, or moving colors, most of 
the elements enter into every visual object. Although these ele« 
mentg are few, their variations and qualities are so numerous that 
artists through the ages have been unable to exhaust their possible 
arrangements and combinations, 

‘She perceptive elements of auditory objects, such as musical or 
literary works of art, ave even fewer in number, The aesthetic 
media of all musical compositions are tones, together with reste 
corresponding to the spaces or voids between elements in a visual 
pattern, Irom the eleven thousand tones distinguishable by the 
human er musicians have chosen only ninety to serve their ends; 
and yet not all the compositions of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms 
have begun to exhaust their possible combinations, ‘Whe acsthetic 
media of nll literary works of art are voeables (combinations of 
sound and meaning which we call words), together with pauses 
of varying lengths between words, carrespanding to reats in music, 
Although the number of words in any language is limited — 
Shakespenre’s extensive yocabulary contained not more than fifteen 
to twenty thausand words-their possible combinations have not 
been exhausted in the many thousands of portly volumes which 
have heen written, 

‘Thiese elements are the sum total of all aesthetic media which 
are actunily perceived in any object and by means of which all 
other factors in a work are recognized and contemplated, Even 
the technical aspects of a wark, which we immediately infer f nt 
its outward aspect and perceive through these same aesthetic media 
form a part of the work of art and affect its reathetic quality ;\ 
only the hidden parts of a structure which we are unable to per 
ceive and can only infer intellectually cannot become acathetic 
material ina work of art, 

Since these elements, then, are the most important aesthetic 
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requisites of works of art, our main task now is te examine them 
in some detail, to see what their attributes are, how they are per- 
ceived, and what are some of their simple relationships, for these 
also form a part of the artist’s equipment and hence must be con~ 
sidered in this chapter. 

We shall start with an examination of the aesthetic media in 
spatial works of art, 

A Line is the separation of two different planes, the boundary of 
a limited flat or curved surface, or the outline of a field in a pat 
tern, Abstractly a line has length but no width or thickness, yet 
practically all lines dealt with in aesthetic perception have two 
dimensions if in a plane or three dimensions if in space, the length 
being always far greater than the other two dimensions, ‘l‘hough 
we perceive a line by following its course with our eyes, its char- 
acter is determined not by our eye movements but by our empathic 
bodily motions, Perception of line involves movement and di- 
rection, because hoth are implied by change of position, Our 
‘common expressions suggest that such is the case; we say, “Run 
your eye along the horizon,” or “Iollow the contour of the 
mountain”? 

Lines have rightly been called “the bone and sinew of design.’# 
Numerous are their differences—long or short; straight or curved; 
broken or wavy; horizontal, vertical, or inclined; hard or soft, 
firm or blurred in outline; dark or light; thick or thin—-every one 
of which is expressive of a different quality, 

A shape (sometimes called space-farm or simply fornt) is a 
plane figure formed by the intersection of two or more lines or by 
one continuous curved line, Strictly speaking, then, every shape 
is really a pattern and not a pure sensc-matter, But through great 
familiarity with some of the simple shapes our perception of them 
is so immediate that we are justified in considering them pure 
sense-matter, Our perception of shapes is similar to that of lines; 
our cyes follow their contour, but empathic movements determine 
their character, 

Some of the simple shapes, the characters of which will be 
discussed in chapter vii, are the circle, the lunette (a half-circle 


* Walter Crane, Lina and Form (G. Bell & Sons, London, 1902), 
+ Pe 73s 
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with its diameter horizontal), the crescent, the triangle, the square, 
the diamond, the reetanple, certain polygons, and some simple 
combinations of these such a the crass ar figures resembling the 
lettern T, Bt H, U, X, ete, Shapes are indeed, a9 Crane calls chem, 
the substance and fled? of designs 

Alass is the tliceslimensional bulk of an abject, its general 
shape and size. ‘She peveeption of musa is rathér a complex proce 
ost We actully see bulky objects as flat pictures, but we mentally 
add depth to chem through kinesthetic sensations which we have 
received from our contact with them in the past. “Uhrough ex- 
perience we know that some parta of a solid abject are nearer to 
us than others, and that to see the whole we must walk around it 
The fact that the parts nearer to us are seen more distinctly than 
those farther away alse helps us co abtain through association a 
sense of the third dimension, ‘The perception of depth scems also , 
to be the result of our binocular vision, ‘Che picture seen by the . 
right eye is slightly different from that seen hy the left, and when 
the two pictures ave facured and fused into one, the object is- 
thrown into relief, For evidence of this phenomenon look through 
a stereoscape atk photograph which is in two par, corresponding 
to the views seen hy each eye; the two pictures hecame fused into 
one and the objects are thrown inte relief, 

‘The attribute ot pve nia without reference to ite shape is gize, 
large or small, in comparison with our own gize, Its elementary 
shapes ~spherienl, conical, pyramidal, cylindrical, cubleal, and 
prismatic--resemble or sve a combination of the plane figures 
already mentioned, “Phough massea of such simple shapes are 
patcerna, our immediate perception of them, as in the case of simple 
shapes, justifies our considering them elementary sense-matter, 
‘The shape of a masy is perceived most adequately when it is clearly 
seen ‘he a silhouette against the sky, because then the details within 
the mass are not seen and the attention is fully centered on its 
contour, 

Every mass is felt ta have weight—heavy or light in compari+ 
son with our own---aasociated with its material as well as with its 
sige and shape, A mans is alan felt to exert a force the size of 
which, large or small, is again assoeiated with our own power of 
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exerting a force, Our awareness of weight and force is a fused~ 
associative type of perception, We feel that a mass of stone which 
we see is heavier and exerts a larger force than a mass of waad of 
the same size, for example, only through our past experiences with 
those materials—sensations of lifting or carrying or being weighed 
down by them are recalled and attributed to them, 

Moreover, from our experience with the gravitation force we 
feel that an object heavier than air exerts a force and tends to fall 
unless opposed by an equal force, EHence every force is perceived 
and felt to have a downward, upward, or inclined direction, 
exerted as a rule by a horizontal, vertical, or inclined aiass, re 
spectively, 

Space is an all-pervasive medium enveloping all objects; it is 
present everywhere not occupied by a mass. ‘Ihe perception of 
space results perhaps from our sensation of being free from ob- 
struction, If we move about without bumping into something we 
have a sensation of being in space of a certain size, which we por« 
ceive by direct empathic response to be large or small in propor- 
tion to the amount of space that our own bodies occupy, We alse 
perceive that this space has a certain shape, the general type of 
which may be longitudinal or radial; the former may be hori- 
zontal, like the interior of a tunnel, or vertionl, like the interior 
of a tower; while the latter may be circular, like a curved room, 
or spherical, like a domed interior, What I have described go far is 
enclosed space, which is the most essential element of the architect 
in, the creation of habitable structures, 

Space as an element of design refers also to the voids between 
objects in a visual pattern, decorative or pictorial, Such spaces, 
which also have the attributes of size and shape, often play as 
important a part in design as do lines and shapes, 

Color is a quality of sunlight which results from the nature of 
its transverse ether-wave vibrations, When sunlight strikes an ab- 
ject, certain light waves are absorbed, while athers are reflected; 
when these reflected waves Fuse upon striking the retina and the 
stinvulated nerves carry the impression to the brain, we receive the 
perception of color, If blue or red waves are reflected, the object 
will appear blue or red, as the case may he, If all the waves 
are reflected, their fusion results in white; if all the waves are 
absorbed the object appears black, Black and white and all the 
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intermediate grays, therefore, are considered colors in aesthetic 
perception, beenuie they pive rise to fecling-tones just as much as 
do positive colors. 

‘The primary characteristica of color ave three, the names of 
which differ with different writers, 1 shall give their two most 
common mimes, (1) Lue, ar tone, is the color itself, such as red 
or green, the result of the different lengths of the light waves, red 
having the longest and purple the shortest wave length within the 
range of the visible spectrum, ‘Che hue may be changed by mixing 
ic with other colors. (2) Brightness, or value, is the amount of 
white light in the hue; itis the result of the amplitude of the light 
waves, ‘Ihe brightness may be raised or lowered by increasing or 
decreasing the quantity of light in the color, (3) Saturation, or 
intensity, is the depth or the quantity of color in the hues it is the 
result of the composition of the light waves, ‘The saturation may 
be changed by mixing the caler with other hues, by varying its 
brightness, or by mixing it with a gray of the same brightness as 
the color itself, in which ense its brightness will not be changed, 
The spectrum colors at their maximum stturation have not the 
same but different degrees of brightness, which will be apparent 
to you from any color chart, auch as the ene in Denman Rose's 
Lhe Theory of Pure Design, 

‘The secondary characteristics of colors are many, According 
to Bullouh" they are the following: (1) purity or impurity (a) of 
hue, which means the absence or presence of other colors in the 
colar in question, in camparisan with same color as the standard, 
and (4) of saturation, which means maximum or mininum saturn 
tion of the color; (2) stimulation and (3) temperature, bath of 
which depend upon the hue of the color; (4) strength, which is 
due to saturations (§) weight, which involves the impression of 
“moreness” of the color as compared with others (that is, the heavy 
color scems to have more substance in it than a light color); 
(6) brightness or dulliess, which depends on the presence of maxi- 
mum or minimum degree of luminosity; to these may he added 
(7) distance, which means the power of a color to come forward 
(such as yallow) or ta recede (such as blue), 

Light and shade, although closely related to color in one ree 

SU. Bullough, 2'4¢ Britis Journal of Psychology, IL (October, 
1YyoB), 419-27, 
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spect, are somewhat different inf another, They may be considered 
as colors—white, black, and the intermediate grays-~or as the 
presence or absence of pure Iuminosity——from the dazzling, blind- 
ing sunlight to total darkness, with all the intermediate degrees, 
‘Their perception is empathic, the sume as that of colors, but wher 
thought of as the presence or absence of light their felt-quality 
is different. : 

Texture is the surface quality of materials closely related to 
light and shade; some textures depend partly on them and are pure 
visual perceptions, but a real texture is a tactual perception, and 
our visual perception of it is of the fused-associntive type. When 
we are aware of the surface of a material, our tactual perception 
of it or of something similar to it is recalled from our past experi= 
ence and attributed to the seen surface, Its perception, however, 
is an empathic response similar to that of other elements. 

So varied are textures that only a rough classification of them 
is possible, Those textures which are perceived tactually are smooth 
or rough, hard or soft; and those perceived visually are dull or 
shiny, reflective, transparent, and translucent. Ruskin hag classi- 
fied textures as follows: “lustrous, as of water of glass”; “bloomy, 
or velvety, as of rose leaf or peach”; “linear, produced by filax 
ments or threads, as in feathers, fur, hair, and woven or reticulated 
tissues,”4 

Movement, asa visual element, is perceived in the same manner 
as line, though with a much stronger and more vivid empathic re« 
sponse because of its temporal character, Movements are also as 
numerous in their differences as are lines thematlyes: they may be 
horizontal, vertical, or inclined in direction; they may be lang and 
sweeping or short and abrupt, straight or curved, broken or wavy, 
with infinite variations, Movements have, besides, the attribute o£ 
tempo—rapid or slow, with all the intermediate degrees, 

Let us examine in a similar manner the elements which enter 
into an auditory work of art—~tones and rests of the musical art, 
and vocables and pauses of the literary art, 

All audible sounds are due to nir-wave vibrations, produced 
when a body is put in motion by a blow or by some other means 
and sufficiently amplified by a resonator; when these air waves 


* John Ruskin, Lectures on Art, Lecture 5, 
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strike the ear and the motions set up in the complex mechanism of 
the car are communicated to the brain, we receive the perception 
of sound, Df caused hy a periodic wave of two or more vibrations 
the sound is called a tone, but Tf eaused by an irregular wave or a 
wave of only one vibration it is called a noise; if the sound: ~-usu- 
ally made up of vowels (tones) and consonants (noises)—~is 
uttered usa word conveying a meaning, we call ita vocable. 

OF these three types of sound, noises are so common and their 
occurrence is so frequent abaut us that we cannot escape them-—the 
sound of footsteps, the pattering af rain, the rattling of cars, the 
falling to the ground of innumerable abject Since noises have 
little aesthetic value we need not consider them further but may 
turn to the other elements, 

A tone, as we have seen, results whenever a body gives forth 
two or more regular vibrations. “Che lowest and the highest tones 
audible by the human ear are caused by waves which vibrate six 
teen times and fifty thousand times per second, respectively, OF 
the ninety musical tones commonly employed, the lowest vibrates 
about sixty«four and the highest about five thousand times per 
second, ‘Ihe principal attributes of a tone are pitch, intensity, 
duvation, and timbre, 

Pitch, perhaps the most essential tonal attribute, enables us to 
distinguish a low tone froma high one, It is the result o£ the wave 
Jength; the longer the wave or the less frequent the vibration per 
second, the lower the pitch of the tone, With piteh is allied the 
attribute of brightness, A tone of clear and salient pitch is de 
serihed as bright; otherwise it is considered dull, Though the 
brightuess or dullness af a tone usually ia directly prapartional 
to the highness or lowness af its pitch, tones of varying bright 
ness but af the same pitch are alsa possible.” With pitch ie 
connected alan the attribute of extensity, which varies dircetly 
with the pitch Whereas high tones do not, low tones do 
seem to spread out and to occupy a great deal of space, Finally, 
pitch carries with it a sense of direction, already implied by the 
worda high and low, A sense of rising or sinking, of going up or 
going down—perhaps purely subjective-—is connected with tones 
of high or low pitch, respectively. 


5R.M, Ogden, Wearing (Uarcourt, Brace & Co,, 1924), pp. 58-61. 
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Intensity is the attribute by which a soft tone is distinguished 
from a loud tone of the same pitch, It is the result of the wave 
amplitude—the smaller the amplitude or the less violent the vibras 
tion, the softer the sound, ‘Tonal intensities can he compared, even 
if the tones are of different pitch, and twenty-five differences of 
tonal intensity can be distinguished by the human car." "though 
intensity is not directly proportional to pitch, tones of relatively 
high or low pitch are inherently loud or soft, respectively, “he 
attribute of intensity is mainly responsible for the sense of volume, 
which is a complex attribute, In the perception of volume the 
tone is felt to occupy not only a two-dimensional space, or to have 
the attribute of spread-out-ness due to its attribute of extensity, 
but also to fill a three«dimensional space, though of no definite 
size or shape, analogous to a tactile sense of volume, If we touch 
a painful spot on our bodies we seem to be aware that the pain 
spreads out in all directions and fills a portion of the space around 
the spot—the greater the pain the larger the sense of volume. 
Similar to this is the sense of tonal volume, which is directly pro« 
portional to the intensity of the tone, ‘I'he attribute of intensity 
gives us also a sense of distance, an experience of very commen 
occurrence and of great importance aesthetically; the greater the 
intensity the nearer the tone and the less the intensity the farther 
the tone is perceived to be from us, Tn a less degree intensity 
is responsible also for the localization of a tone~-the sense of div 
rection, But this attribute has little or no acathetic value, since the 
character of a tone is not affected by the specific direction from 
which it reaches us, 

Duration, or the sense of time, is the attribute which enables 
us to distinguish tones of different lengths ag well as rests or periods 
of time between them. ‘This attribute is responsible far our pers 
ception of rhythm, without which poetry and especially music are 
inconceivable, “Ihe perception of duration ar of musical time is 
usually of a motor nature, says Seashore: “When we hear the first 
interval, we respond to it by projecting ourselves into the thing 
heard in some form of real or imaged action, and when the follow- 
ing intervals occur, we either repent the same real or imaged move- 
ments or match them, as it were, with the one which is being pro- 


°R. M, Ogden, of, cit, p. 62, 
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duced... Tf our actions in this matching coincide, we say the 
intervals are equal; if our internal repetition of the first member 
ends before or aCtey the one with which i¢ is matched, we remark 
acorreapunding difference»... ‘The experience af time... 
isa balancing of movements in ourselves rather than a mere purely 
cognitive inspection of time or duration in the source of sound.”? 

‘Vimbre (known also as quality, or tone quality, or tone color, 
or clang tint) is the important attribute which cnables us to dis 
tinguish two tones from each other with the same pitch and inten 
sity, ‘Timbre is the result of the form of the wave, If you examine 
photographs of sound waves of the human voice and of different 
instruments, you will see how different their forms are’ ‘The 
slightest variation in the waye form indicates a corresponding 
variation in the tonal quality whieh the car is sensitive enough to 
detect, A simple and pure tone, like that of n tuning fork, has a 
smooth and regular wave form, known aga sine curve; such a tone 
is clear but is cull, without any quality, As the wave form becomes 
more and more complex the tone becomes richer and more flexible 
in quality-a matter of great importance aesthetically, 

What causes this complexity of the sound wave? If you ex+ 
wnine a vibrating string, like that of n violin, you will find that it 
vibrates not only as a whole but also in halves and thirds, and that 
each of these segmenta vibrates in halves and thirds, and likewise 
cach resulting segment, ‘Uhe vibrational frequency of each of these 
segments is inversely proportional to ts length; in physics these 
segmental vibrations ave called partials, In musical terms the vi- 
bration of the string asa whole determines the main pitch of the 
tone, called the fundamental, while the other partials are called 
overtones. If overtones have vibrations which are an exact mul- 
tiple of those of the fundamental, they are called harmonics, 
while other overtones are known as inharmonic partials, Musical 
tones are distinguished by the presence in them of harmonic over« 
tones which when fused with the fundamental result in one rich 
tone full of character, “Ihe more overtones, then, and the more 


TC, TE, Seashore, Za Psychology of Musteal Talent (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co, 1919), pp. 10s. 

"See D.C, Miller, PAa Science of Musical Sounds (‘Whe Macmillan 
Company, 1916), chapter vi. 
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complex their harmonic relations, the more complex will he the 
wave form and the richer the timbre, 

‘This attribute, Seashore thinks, affects the volume of the tone— 
other things being equal, the richer the timbre the greater the vol- 
ume. He also believes that a richness of timbre “is favored by low 
tones,*> Kate Gordon points out that a rich tone relative to a pure 
one seems to havea slightly higher pitch, for the prabable reason 
that the higher partials which accompany the fundamental swell 
its volume, making it seem higher in pitch than when it is sounded 
alone.*? 

‘Tones of different timbre are obtained of course through hu- 
man voices and through musical instruments; for a detailed de- 
scription of these, consult the references given, In chapter vii, 
below, will be characterized the timbre of the main instruments 
of a symphony orchestra, namely: the strings, the woodwinds, the 
double and the single reeds, the brasses, the instruments of per- 
cussion, and the solo instruments which are occasionally used, 

Arrest, though an indispensable element of music, has the single 
attribute‘of duration, for it is simply the lapse of time between the 
cessation of one tone and the beginning of another, Rests have 
the same duration as tones; that is, for every length of tone there 
is a corresponding length of rest, so that, by the employment of 
both, more varied rhythms are obtained than is possible by the em- 
ployment of tones alone. 

A vocable as sound has the same attributes as atone. If we re« 
call the clear, high enunciation of a child and the deep, hoarse 
utterance of an old man, with all the gradationa in between, we 
shall recognize that vocnbles also have pitch, intensity, duration, 
and timbre, 

Since yocnbles as sounds are more complex than tones, being 
made up of vowels and consonants (tones and noises), their pitch 
is less noticeable in ordinary conversation than that of tones, Yet 
their range of pitch is very large; the slightest alteration in the 
positions of jaws, checks, tongue, lips, and other organs will affect 
the pitch of the sound uttered, [he sense of pitch, in the wards of 
Seashore, is “‘an instinctive capacity which comes into function very 


"Seashore, op, cif,, p. 166, 
1 Kate Gordon, Sstherics (Henry Holt & Co, 1909), p. 108, 
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early in infancy and develops... . through speech rather than 
through music” because a child's first expression is through words 
rather than notes~--for example, “the graceful musical inflection 
of pitch” in a child’s saying, “ ‘Pecken-boo,’ I see you,’ * and other 
similar expressions,! 

Intensity and duration are, of course, very obvious attributes of 
yocables. However complicated the structure’ of a vocable, its 
pronunciation will invalve unavoidable subtle variations of loud- 
ness or softness, af short ar long duration, As to timbres of vo- 
cables, they are more subtle in their variations than even tones, 
because they are normally very rich in avertones, According to 
Miller, “a low voice of a man has a large number of partials not 
essential to the vowel, which... . may make the yoice louder, 
but they detract from clearness of enunciation, A child’s voice 
. + produces only the higher tones, and but few besides those 
necessary far the vowel; the enunciation is, therefore, especially 
clear, clean-cut, and distinct,!4 

A vocable as meaning has no stuff, no content, of its awn except 
sound, by means of which alone the meaning of the word is con 
veyed to us, ‘Phis is true even in reading; the seen word calls up 
consciously or unconsciously the sound of the word, which in turn 
calls up images or meanings of things associated with it. ‘The 
whole art af meaning—literature-—is based an the writer’s imag- 
inative power of perceiving such images and their numerous com+ 
binations, 

‘Che nature of this perception, according to Minsterberg, is 
as follows: “The sound sensations of the familiar words have been 
associated so Frequently with various perceived hats or spoons that 
the reproduced image forms what many psychologists call an as- 
similation with the word, Quy full perception of the words con 
tains this added idea as apart... . The spoon and the hat may 
not arouse reproduced images, but a resetting of our whole central 
system. ‘This makes it impossible to put the spoon on the head or 
the hat into che spoon. We now their meaning, because we are 
prepared for an adjusted line of action?” Words, therefore, are 
a type of symbols which carry associations common to most people, 


4 Senshore, of. eff, pp. 61-62, 12D, C, Miller, of. cif, p. 242, 
48 Eugo MUnsterberg, Pryedology, General and Applied (D, Apple- 
ton & Co, 1914), ppe 161-62, 
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passing from the symbol to the thing symbolized, Ordinary sym» 
bols as a ule do not have this attribute of communicability, 

Since images of visual phenomena received through meanings 
are indirect perceptions, they are less concrete and less vivid than 
their images received through direct visual perception, Obviously 
the image of a book aroused through the sound of its word cannot 
be so vivid and definite as the image aroused by the perception of 
the book itself, For the same reason images received through menn- 
ings are less durable than direct images of things. On the other 
hand, the power of calling up easily and immediately the image 
of anything seen in the past makes images of meanings more free 
and flexible than direct images; they are not bound up with phys- 
ical laws, and any number of them from all the senses may rapidly 
be called up and combined at will far more easily than can be done 
with direct images, Every association is of course a meaning, but 
those which have a certain degree of permanence alone are useful 
acsthetically, Also abstract words have relatively less aesthetic 
value than concrete words, because their meanings lack the power 
of arousing images or of carrying associations, 

A pause in literature corresponds to and has the same function 
as arest in music. It has the one attribute of duration, the lapse 
of time between completing the utterance of one word and the 
commencement of another, ‘I'he lengths of the pauses, however, 
are not definite but may be made whatever the reader feels to be 
necessary for obtaining the desired effect in either meaning or 
emotional content, For such effects there are times when pauses 
are indispensable acsthetic media, 

Although what we have examined constitutes the main sub- 
stance of works of art, certain simple relationships of the ele» 
ments reviewed remain to be considered; for their aesthetic sige 
nificance is often quite different from that of the individual 
elements themselves, ‘The fecling-tone of an element is often 
modified when it is perceived in combination with other elements 
of the same or of a different kind, because every bit of new knowl- 
edge affects or modifies our impression of everything else, how~ 
ever imperceptible the change may be. ‘These impressions rarely 
remain isolated but fuse together and form new ones, Since many 
elements in combination form works of art, their simple relation 
ships must also be studied, 
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The fundamental relationships which apply to visual and au- 
ditory elements alike ave dominance, likeness, symmetry, transition, 
contin, and uniform sequence, Of these, symmetry is partici 
larly applicable to visual clements at rest, but its analogy in audi» 
cory clements may alto be found, ‘These might be called the major 
relationships among the elements, In general, because of the lim« 
ited range of our perception, elements are perceived more easily if 
they have the first three relationships rather than the last three. 
Since these relationships will be discussed in detail in chapter vi in 
connection with formal values, I shall merely point out here cer~ 
tain other relationships which may or may not be involved in the 
major ones but which are continually employed in the construction 
of works of art, 

Among the visual clements we have a distinct tendency to re- 
duce a complex element—particularly a line, shape, mass, or space 
—to one of its simple types, because of our greater familiarity 
with the latter and because of the limited range of our perception, 
Vor the same reason, the greater the number of elements in a pate 
tern and the mare irregular their relationship, the more dificult 
their perception hecames and, hence, the stranger aur tendency to 
evalve some simple, recognizable pattern out of them. ‘This tend- 
ency in us is ao strong that even a series of unrelated dots within 
our field of perception ave subjectively connected by lines in order 
to obtain a recognizable pattern, The grouping of stars into con~ 
stellations reflects mai’s efforts to obtain recognizable patterns out 
of the disorder of henvenly bodies, Some of the elements, par- 
ticularly of lines, may he arranged in such a manner ag to create 
an apparent movement in a specific direction, which the elements 
individually do not have, For example, lincs arranged to meet at 
a sharp angle, or a series of short lines arranged to form a curved 
line, can create a movement ina certain direction which the lines 
singly may not have, 

‘The important relationships of color which we may briefly 
study are the primary colors, the complementary colors, and two 
laws of color contrasts, Do not forget that in all our discussion of 
colors aur medium is nat pigments but pure prismatic colored 
lights, the mixture of which gives at times an entirely different 
result from the mixture of pigments of the same colors, The most 
congpicuous example of this is the mixture of blue and yellow 
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lights and pigments; the mixing of blue and yellow lights will 
produce white or neutral gray, while the mixing of blue and yel- 
low pigments will produce green—probably because of impuritics 
in the pigments, 

The relation of the primary colors to the other colors is this: 
Psychologically considered, primary colors—red, yellow, green, 
and blue—are those in which no trave of other colors is discernible, 
Physically considered, the primaiies—red, green, and blue-violet— 
are thase colors by the mixture of which all other colors at their 
maximum saturation may be obtained, 

Complementary colors, aesthetically far more important than 
primaries, are any two colors the mixture of which will produce 
white or neutral gray. Every color has its complement determined 
experimentally, Some complementary colors are red and blue- 
green, orange and green-blue, blue and yellow, yellow-green and 
violet, green and purple, ‘The mixture of two non-complementary 
colors will produce a color midway between the two, subject to 
their difference in brightness and saturation, ‘The mixture of two 
identical colors (cach of which is the mixture of different colors) 
will produce the same color; for example, the mixture of two 
identical grays—one the result of blue and yellow and the other of 
red and blue-green—will still be gray.’ 

Some of these facts are involved in two laws of colar contrasts, 
(1) The law of successive contrasts: If you place a piece of blue 
paper on a gray background, look at it for a minute, and then 
snatch it away, you will see a spot of yellow—called the “after« 
image”—of the same size and shape as and in place of the blue 
paper, ‘I'he colored paper and its after-image are always comple- 
mentaries, (2) Uhe law of simultaneous contrasts: Uf you place 
the blue paper on the gray background and after looking at it for 
a while Jet your attention stray to the edge of the paper, you will 
see on the gray background surrounding the blue paper a ring of 
yellow—again the complement of the paper used, Tf the back 
ground is red instead of gray, the ring around the blue will be 
orange, because the yellow of the ring mixed with the red of the 
background produces orange, Also the blue paper is affected by 


“4 C, G. Cutler and S, C, Pepper, Moderne Color (Harvard Univer- 
sity Picss, 1923), pp. 20-21, 
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the complement of the red background, blue-green; that is, the 
blue of the paper becomes greenish blue. With blue paper and a 
yellow background, the blue becomes bluer and the yellow becomes 
yellower by the operation of the same law.” 

Vrom these color relationships we learn that “the nearer tox 
gether two colors are... . the more they tend to kill each other 
in combination [reduce their saturation]; and that the farther 
apart two colors are the more they assist exch other in combination, 
and the maximum effect of saturation comes from combining a 
pair of complementaries,"* We learn also that a more brilliant, 
scintillating, and transparent color effect can be obtained by not 
mixing colors but by placing them side by side in small dots—a 
methad used by the neo-impressionists. Based on these facts, three 
types af calor combinations are employed — analogous, comple- 
mentary, and non-complementary—for the purpose of creating 
any desired felt-quality (to be discussed in chapter vii), 

‘The main sclationships of tones, which we shall briefly diseuss, 
are fusion, tonality, and scale (involving modes and keys), For 
detailed account of them, sce the references given. 

Fusion means the blending of certain tones when played to- 
gether, in contrast to others which do not blend, In striking the 
piano keys you will notice that certain tones at regular intervals 
sound alike although they are considerably apart in pitch, This 
unique attribute of tones, the vibrational frequency of which has 
the ratio af 1 to 2 ar an even multiple of 2, is known as octave- 
quality, and is the result of a purely empathic experience and not 
of an arbitrary convention. Now two tones in this relation fuse 
well when played together, producing a smooth sound approaching 
that of a single tone. ‘This blending happens with other tones 
except in less degree; the smaller the ratio of their vibrational 
frequency the greater the fusion, ‘The intervals in the order of 
greatest to least power of blending are the octave, 1:2; the fifth, 
2:33 the fourth, 3:43 the major sixth, 3:5; the major third, 4:55 
the minor third, 5:65 and the minor sixth, 5:8, Tones which 
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blend well and sound smooth are called consonances, and those 
which blend poorly and sound rough are called dissonances; these 
are also terms by which chords are characterized ag consonant and 
dissonant, An extreme case of the latter—a variable for every 
auditor—would be a discord, 

What is the explanation of this interesting phenomenon? ‘T'wo 
reasons have been offered: (1) ‘The waves of tones which do not 
fuse well contain beats—interferences of one series of vibrations 
with anather—whereas the waves of tones which fuse well are 
free from beats. (2) ‘The overtones in well-fused tones occur the 
largest number of times in a clang. ‘Within the full resonance 
of a clang containing sixteen partials, .... the octave occurs no 
fewer than eight times; the fifth and the fourth occur four times; 
the majar third aud major sixth, three times; the minor third and 
minor sixth, twice, Other intervals that fuse less, ar not at all, 
are also present, but xo dissonant interval occurs more than oncee"® 
An interesting evidence of this phenomenon is that tones which 
fuse well were found by Stumpf to be less easily distinguished by 
an auditor than tones which do not fuse well, Tt seems that our 
empathic response to the fusion of tones is inherited for the funda~ 
mental fusions—the octave, the fifth, and the fourth-—~but is ace 
quired for the others, No doubt through habituation we now feel 
the blending of tones of certain intervals far better than we did 
formerly, 

‘Tonality has to do with the power of a tone to compel our 
altention to return to it a8 a more satisfactory tone with which to 
end a serics of two or more tones, Tf we play alternately any two 
tones on the piano we shall discover that one of them makes a 
better ending, is x more satisfactory tone with which to conclude 
the playing. According to Ogden, Four laws seem to govern this 
relationship of tonality: 

1, The law of tonic, “Other things being equal, the trend of 
& two-tone sequence is always toward the one whose ratio-number 
is 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, etc, whenever such a tone is present! Vor 
example, if C and G (2:3) are played, the trend is toward Cy if 
Cand E (4:5), the trend is toward C; butif C and F (3:4), the 
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trend is toward 2}. This is true also “in any sequence of tones in 
which one tone appears whose ratio-number is 2 or 2 power of 2, 
[because] the ground-~tone is the tonic of all its partials, Since this 
tone finds itself! repeated by octaves in the second, fourth, cighth, 
and sixteenth partials, it can exercise a dominating influence over 
the entire clang?!” 

a. The law af cadence, “Other things being equal, finality ate 
taches to the lower tone, an effect which is also enhanced by the 
decreased intensity that usually attaches to low tones.” The reax 
son for this “is probably te be found in a relief from tension, for 
a greater relaxation is usually associated with sounds of low pitch, 
and they are also intrinsically less intensive than the sounds of 
higher pitch?" 

3. Uhe law of reton, “Other things being equal, it is better 
to return Ww any starting-point than not to return, ‘The starting» 
point, however, is not in all instances the very first tone to be 
sounded; sometimes a few tones Jead up to it. But in such cases 
the tone to which a return is made is likely also to be the tonic; if 
not, it must be otherwise emphasized by an intensive accent, or by 
an appropriate rhychmical setcing,?™ 

4 Uhe law based on the apprehension of equal intervals, This 
Inw, says Ogden, leads to no rule having to do with trends sug- 
gestive of finality, Asa rule, the scale of Orientals is built on 
equal intervals, and their feeling for tonality is mainly based on 
this aw, though cadence and return also play a part; whereas the 
feeling of tonality of Europeans is based mainly on the first three 
Jaws, “Yet in hoch types of music tonality means that sequences of 
tones arouse attitudes of expectancy... . just ag word leads to 
word in linguistic communication, so tone lends to tone in musical 
expression . , . . As the suggested or intended context gives 
meaningful character to the word, so the suggested or intended 
musical context lends character to every single tone entployed, 

A scale is any series af tanes within the actave with definite 
and fixed intervals, It ia based on our power to detect the time 
interval between two tones, This is possible when sufficient change 
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of vibrational frequency allows us to “discriminate a change in 
volume?’ People naturally prefer that interval which they can 
perceive most casily and satisfactorily; many Oriental peoples, for 
example, can easily grasp and are actually using an interval which 
issmaller than that used by Western peoples. Very likely, in time, 
through the development of musical taste, our composers also may 
employ smaller iitervals and thereby broaden their expressive 
power by increasing the range of tones and of their combinations, 
‘The two scales mostly in use by us now are the chromatic and the 
diatonic. ‘The chromatic scale contains thirteen tones with twelve 
nearly equal (on the piano they are equal) intervals, each of which 
is called a half-tonc; two of these makes an interval called a whole 
tone or just a tone, The diatonic scale contains cight tones with 
five whole tone and two half-tone intervals, the positions of which 
in the scale determine its character, 

Certain forms of the diatonic scale are called modes, a term 
almost synonymous with scale and mainly used now to denote an- 
cient forms of scale, such as Dorian, Ionian, etc. ‘The two modes 
in general use since Bach are the major and the minor modes, 
named after their most characteristic interval in an ascending 
series—the interval between the first and the third tones, which in 
the former mode is a major third (two whole tones) and in the 
latter mode a minor third (a tone aud a half-tone), The hal f-tone 
intervals of the major mode, in both ascending and descending 
scrics, are always between the third and the fourth and the seventh 
and the eighth tones, The position of the halftone intervals of 
the minor mode vary (in some cases the intervals are cven more 
than two); in the so-called melodic minor the two hal.{-tones are 
between the second and third and the seventh and eighth in an as- 
cending series, and between the third and fourth and the sixth and 
seventh in a descending serics, ‘Ihe use of these modes instead of 
others is mainly due to tradition and historical development, For 
the sake of simplicity Bach chose these two out of many others as 
his expressive media, and they have been used ever since, ‘Ihe 
tendency at present is to break away and adopt any desired mode, 
as Debussy did in using a scale based on equal intervals, 

Since an octave interval is a constant, a scale can be built on 
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any note as ita initial tone, called the tonic, from which the other 
tones are reckoned, A key is simply a seale of a specific pitch char- 
acterized by the tonic of that scale. Since all hal f-tone intervals 
on the piano are the same, the composer is able to transpose a part 
or the whole of a composition from one key to another in order to 
bring it within the proper range of a voice or an instrument, or to 
achieve certain aesthetic effects (to be mentioned in chapter vii), 
Gan the ear detect the key of a piven composition? Musicians 
claim that it can if its tonality is goods hue ta da ga, even then, is 
very difficult and is regularly possible only to those who have ex- 
tremely sensitive ears and can detect the exact pitch of any given 
tone, 

‘The relationships of vocables as sounds differ from those of 
tones in that they are less precise and less determinable, because 
such sounds, which include all those within the range of our hear~ 
ing, as well ag the intervals between them, are neither fixed nor 
limited in number. Moreover, the relationships of voeables are 
not based on as elaborate a system of tonality ag toncs are, although 
sestain aspects af tanality, such as cadence and return, do affect 
iomewhat the expressiveness of vocables, Alsa na exact corresponds 
ance to the fusion of tones exists in vocables, for they occur only 
in succession and never simultaneously; the nearest analogy to 
fusion (illustrated in chapter vii, where the character of vacables 
$ discussed) would be the relative ease and dificulty of pronounce 
ing one ar more wards, based on the nature of the vocalic sounds 
ind heir sequences, 

Yundamentally, however, the relationships of yocables are sim» 
Jay to those of tones and ave based upon the same attributes of 
luration, pitch, and timbre, che slightest variations of which can be 
serceived and co-ordinated in a definite manner, Though the at- 
vibute of intensity playa the same role in vocables as in tones, no 
‘elationship is based on it, because the ei cannot detect the exact 
legree of intensity between two different sounds, The most im« 
rortant relationshipa af vocables ares tune, which includes, broadly 
peaking, all subtle inflections of our voices and a group of others 
neluding rhyme, alliteration, assonance, and consonant-distribu- 
ion, “fo these must be added rhythm, which will be discussed in 
thapter vii Kor detailed accounts of these relationships, consult 
he references, 
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‘Tune is due to the exact pitch of all the sounds in a word (at 
least, those which we have the power to control when we pro~ 
nounce the word), aided no doubt by the intensity of the sounds 
and the lengths of the intervals between them, ‘I'une involves 
“Gntonation” and “inflection,” including cadence or falling inflec- 
tion for expressing affirmations and rising inflection for expressing 
interrogations, ‘f'ty to change the pitch of the sounds in a word 
while pronouncing it, and you will realize how significant tune is 
with respect to all subtle shades of meaning and emotion which 
words are able to express. Certain changes of tune of a word or 
words will often change completely the meaning or expressive- 
ness of a phrase in which they occur, ‘Ihe importance of tune is 
so great “that the few thousand words of our English vocabulary 
[or those of any other language], rich as that is, would leave us 
dumb half the time,” says Lanier, “if we could not say them in 
manifold and expressive tunes which multiply their meanings?" 

‘The other relationships seem to be mainly due to the timbre or 
quality of sounds in words, Rhyme, involving both vowels and. 
consonants, is based on repetition of similar sound qualities with 
which poetic lines terminate; in a good rhyme “the initial con- 
sonant-sounds [should be] different, and all the sounds following 
these initial ones alike,*® Alliteration, again based on similar 
sound qualities, is a repetition of similar initial vowel or consonant 
sounds (more often the latter) of different words in a line of pox 
etry, such as, “with lisp of leaves and the ripple of rain? Asso- 
nance or vowel distribution is a repetition of similar vowel sounds 
only, particularly in stressed syllables, such as in the line, “Ihe 
country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll.” Consonant distribution 
is the employment of vowel and consonant sounds of like but not 
identical character; it is a more subtle relationship of vocable 
sounds than the others, involving also the perception of certain 
consonant groups——d, t, ths pb, us gy Ay ¢ (hard)—~as having 
similar timbre, The following line may serve as an illustration: 
“Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge.” 

The relationships of vocables as meanings are countless and 


*8 Sidney Lanier, I'he Science of English Verse (Charles Scribner's 
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unclassifiable, Kyery sentence, involving different sequence of the 
same or different words, gives rise toa different meaning, Every 
language in ite natiutl growth develops its own peculiar word 
relationships in a sentence (known ad syntix) hy whieh ideas and 
emotions ave usually expressed. Certain alterations of word se- 
quences in such a sentence may often change its meaning. For 
example: if the predicate follaws the subject, the sentence becomes 
a positive statement; whereas the reversal of their positions usu 
ally changes the statement into an interrogation, Moreover, « word 
may aften be considerably emphasized by placing it nearer the he- 
ginning or the end of the sentence, There is no way of classifying 
such changes af ward-sequences by means of which creative minda 
express many subtle meanings, 

Th our List of relaganships must be included also illusions, many 
of which the artist uses in his creations, Since in art we are cone 
cerned with objects as they nppear to us and not as they are in 
reality, the artist is justified in changing the true factual relation- 
ships of certain elements if by doing so he can produce the desired 
effect. An illusion is a faulty perception, and occurs whenever 
a certain relationship of elements appears different from. their 
true relationship, 

Thisiona may be due to (1) some peculiarity of a sense organ; 
for example, if we draw a horizontal and a vertical line of the 
same length near ench ather, the vertical one will appear to us 
longer than the horizontal, Ie may be caused by (2) ow mental 
act; that ix, £f our mind is strongly prenceupied with something, 
the slightest sensation will make us perceive that thing; for ex- 
ample, we often mistake an object for a person, a sound far the 
familiar ery or the lnugh af one uppermost in our thoughts. Tt 
may be due to (3) our natural tendency to perceive something 
(present in the mind at the time) upon receiving the sensation of 
something similar; while reading, for example, we perceive a 
misspelled word to be correctly spelled simply because it appears 
like the word we have in mind. It may be due to (4) our ine 
ability to isolate the fact to be perceived which is involved in a 
relationship; for example, if two lines of equal length have arrow- 
heads pointing toward the line in one case and away from it in 
the other, the first line will appear to us longer than the second, 

That an artist often corrects such illusions in order to produce 
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the desired effect will be clear from the following illustrations, 
Since a perfectly horizontal lintel (when considerable in span) 
does not appear to us as it really is, but seems to sap in the middle, 
the architect in designing it will curve it slightly upward (if he 
can afford the added expense) in order to make it appear perfectly 
horizontal, Since an exact circular lunette does not appear to be a 
true semicircle but seems flat, the architect lowers its diameter; that 
is, he “stilts” the arch in order to make it appear a full semicircle, 
If the description of an actual event in a realistic navel sounds 
improbable to the reader, ag it often does, the writer changes it 
somewhat in order to make it sound plausible. 

We have completed our review of the content of every work 
of art, All objects, from man’s loftiest creations to the humblest 
articles of use, involve nothing mare than some or all of the five 
factors which have been discussed-~physical medium, technique, 
active form, subject matter, and acsthetic medium, ‘Ihe visual and 
auditory clements by which the other factors are cognized and of 
which all objects are composed occupy most of our field of per+ 
ception and constitute the largest portion of our world of aesthetic 
experience, 

With these aesthetic media to select fram and with the scape 
and limitations of his chosen medium and technique of expression 
to work with, the artist confronts the task of creating an organic 
form—the real work of art-—which will express Mmuman values 
involving his desires and ideals, ‘Ihese values and the manner of 
their expression, together with the unique quality of the farm ng 
a result of its medium and technique, we have called the acsthetic 
content—not to be confused with the content ef the work of art 
which we have just studied, ‘he main aubstance of the aesthetic 
content is the values expressed, which are of three distinct types, 
expressive of three distinct aspects of a work of art, With the 
characterization of these we may close this chapter, 

The final form which the work of art assumes may be pers 
ceived and contemplated (1) asa useful av decarative abject hav 
ing a specific function to fulfill, be it a residence or a church, a 
chair or a desk, a fountain statue or @ mural painting, a musical 
composition or a poem; (2) asa pure form or an abstract pattern 
in two or three dimensions (made up of lines, colors, tones, words, 
and other aesthetic media), irrespective of its function; (3) as 
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an abject having a peculiar character or indivisluality, like a human 
being, io matter what else dhe object may be. When the artist is 
aware of these three aspects af the object he is about to create, he 
will naturally ay to give it a form which shall reveal them in 
terms of what might be briefly called functional, formal, and ex- 
pressive values, respectively, Herein lies his dificult creative task: 
to construct eut of the medium and technique at his disposal a 
form whieh will express these three types of conflicting though 
interrelated human values. 

Tn the next three chapters we shall see what these values are 
and how they are expressed in the creation of a work of art, 
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Pi works of art, if not all, as we have seen, are useful 
objects; that is, though they are objects of aesthetic con+ 
templation, they serve at the same time some other purpose, ‘True 
as this statement is when the objects involved are actual articles of 
use—be they buildings, rugs, chairs, spoons, dresses, or buckles— 
how much truer it is if we employ the word “useful” in a broader 
sense and add to our list useful objects which serve a decorative or 
an expressive purpose. }*or example, a monument may not be use- 
ful in the sense that a building is, but it is useful in that it serves 
as a memorial to a great personage whose memory and influence 
we wish to cherish or to a heroic deed the memory of which we 
wish to pass on to posterity. A statue in a garden, to take another 
illustration, may not be literally useful; but since it serves some 
purpose—as a decorative abject for a fountain or for the termina+ 
tion of a vista—it has a use aside from being an object of pure 
contemplation, In this chapter we are considering all major as 
well as minor works of art which are something more than pure 
expressive forms and are, therefore, useful in the broad sense of 
the word, yy 

Tn creating these useful works of art the artist of course must 
select, arrange, and organize his aesthetic media in such a way as 
to make the object fulfill its function; otherwise it will fail to 
serve the purpose for which it is intended, however satisfactory it 
may be for aesthetic contemplation. At the start it will be well to 
distinguish two kinds of function—primary and specifics all works 
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of art have the former, but only decorative ohjects that are useful 
have the latter function, the fulfillment of which gives rise to 
aesthetic qualities. 

By the primary function T mean the essential purpose of a wark 
of art, its actual use as a means to an end. "The primary function 
of a building is to shelter us from the weather and enable us to 
carry on our practical activities; diac of a chair is to hold us up 
when we sit in it; that af a monument is to resist the destructive 
forces of nature and to preserve its character; that of a painting is 
to maintain its colors and to Fulfill all necessary conditions so that 
it can be adequately seen, Although this function, as you see, is 
an indispensable one, its fulfillment involves mostly scientific facts 
e~strengih, resistance to light and air, and hidden technical con= 
struction -which form no part of the outward aspects of an ob- 
ject, and hence cannot he perceived aesthetically, T cannot tell 
from the outward aspects of a building whether or not ils roof 
leaks or its foundations are strong enough; the outward appear. 
ance of a chair is no guaranty of its safety, Scientific aspects per= 
taining to the primary Cunction of an object, then, which play no 
part in our aesthetic contemplation, do not concern us here and 
will not, therefore, be considered any further, 

‘She specific function of an abject, as the term implies, is its 
special purpoae, a function which gives the object an added quality 
and differentintes it from other objects of the same kind. A build. 
ing, for example, is not merely a shelter; it is also a residence, a 
library, or a theaters the specific function of a kitchen chair is 
different from that of a dining-rovm chair; a funeral march and 
a military march obviously cannot have the same specific function; 
a poster has one specific function, while a mural decoration has 
another. ‘Uhat the elements in a work must be so organized ns to 
result ina form which fulfills this function goes without saying; 
but the fulfilment of this function involves certain outward as 
pects of the object which do enter into our aesthetic contemplation, 

Since some human value is involved in the aesthetic perception 
of any aspect of an object, what value is involved when we per~ 
ceive its specific function? It is the value of fitness or its opposite, 
which we contensplate when we perceive that the object fulfils or 
fails to ful All its specific purpose, T doubt if anyone will question 
whether fitness and unfitness are human values, involving feelings 
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of like and dislike, We continuglly employ them in characterizing 
the appearances and activities of our acquiintances; we say, for 
example, that this lady’s dress fits her figure or that man’s com= 
ment or act was not very fitting to the occasion. 

How is fitness perceived in a useful object? Tt is perceived 
empathically, as is any other value, through our direct experience 
with the abject itself. As you handle and use a tool you feel its 
functional fitness or unfitness for its specific purpose, which you 
attribute to the tool when you contemplate that aspect of it, While 
driving an automobile you feel how smoothly it rolls along, how 
easily it turns this way or that, how free it is from vibrations or 
sudden bumps, Such experiences lead you to proclaim the automo~ 
bile functionally fit for its purpose, As you approach the sheltered, 
inviting entrance of a residence, walk through the comfortably 
wide door into a spacious hall provided with convenient closet for 
your hat and coat; as you find the living room ample in size, well 
lighted, with proper exposure; as you discover that the circulation 
is excellent, the stairway is delightfully easy to climb and has 
plenty of elhowroom, and the sleeping rooms are light and airy—~ 
you will attribute the sum total of your feelings to the building 
by proclaiming it functionally fit, that is, aesthetically satisfactory 
in this respect, ; 

‘The specific function of a useful object is determined, of 
course, by that of its active forms, 1f doors, windows, balconies, 
and all other archjtectural forms of a building, or arms, legs, 
and back of a chair, perform their respective functions and are 
not useless adjuncts employed only for decorative purposes, then 
the building or the object as a whole will also function adequately 
and be fit for its specific purpose. But since some of the active 
forms may and some may not be functionally fit—the handle of 
a hammer may be fit for its function while its head may not be, 
the door of a building may be functionally fit Far its purpose while 
the stairway or some of the rooms may not be—it follows that the 
more such forms successfully express the value af fitness, the mare 
aesthetically satisfying, and hence, other things heing equal, the 
more beautiful the object will be to us, . 

Although works which are created solely for acsthetic contem 
plation have no specific function to perform and hence cannot 
express fitness, that value may be expressed by their active forms. 
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Such is the ease with works containing representative subject mat 
ter, like museum statues and easel paintings: “Che arms, legs, and 
head of a figure statue, for example, must not he clumay adjuncts 
but must express fitness by performing adequately their respective 
tasks; the figures in a painting nist have an adequate excuse for 
their existence, must naturally and fittingly do what they are sup 
posed ta dos the characters in a novel or a drama must be consistent 
in the expression of their personality, must play their respective 
parts plausibly in the midst af probable situations and events. Only 
non-representative active forms in pure works of art, like thase in 
pure tonal or decarative patterns, have na specific function to per= 
form and hence cannot express fitness but remain merely formal 
and expressive factors in the pattern, 

‘The value of fitness, therefore, finds its fullest: expression in 
objects which have definite, specific tasks to perform, and is most 
strongly felt by us when we have direct, personal experience with 
the functioning of such objects. But since such experiences, like 
tactual sensations, can be retained and recalled at will, we may also 
fee) the functional fitness of useful objects through fused-nsso~ 
ciative reactions; that is, without coming in direct contact with 
the object, we can infer from direct perception of certain aspects 
of it whether or not it is functionally fit. Mor example, the straight 
back of a living-room chair will lead me ta proclaim the chair 
unfit for its function, for I know from past experience that such 
achair isuncomfortable, Without actually grasping the handle of 
a tool, I may be led to say, by mere perception of its shape, whether 
or not it is functionally fit. My visual perception tells me that a 
cortain decorative motif fits satiafactorily the curve of the molding 
which i¢ decarates, My past experience tells me that a residence 
with few tiny windows and dick masonry walls would be un- 
pleasant and uncomfortable in a coal, foggy climate, since it would 
admit insufficient sunlight and heat, Hence I can justly infer by 
merely seeing such a building that it is functionally unfit; while 
if the same residence were in a warm, sunny climate, I would 
rightly proclaim it to be functionally fit. 

From such indirect perceptions the quality or value of fitness 
cannot be so intensely and vividly felt as from direct perceptions, 
direct contact with the objects, Moreover, fitness felt through in 
direct perception may be faulty, because the perceptive knowledge 
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may be incomplete or incorrect, ‘Therefore the fuller our knowl- 
edge of and the richer our intimate experience with the specific 
function of the object, the more accurate and precise will be our 
feeling of the value of fitness, whether received directly or in- 
directly. 

‘Thus, we find that fitness is just as much a felt-quality of a 
thing as gracefulness or dignity, and is acsthetically perceived in 
just the same manner as other values. 

Allied more closely to fitness than to formal or expressive 
values, two other important values expressed hy useful objects must 
be considered here—appropriatencss or suitableness, and frankness 
or honesty, ‘That these are human values is so obvious that nothing 
further may be said to prove the fact; they are qualities which we 
continually attribute to our own acts and behavior, 

The expression of appropriateness ar suitableness is involved in 
an object when it is related to and forms a part of another ebject. 
It so happens that almost all works of art under consideration are 
not independent entities but are a part of a larger whole or are 
related to other objects of which they form a part. For example, 
the chair, the rug, or even the picture in your living room cannot 
escape being an intimate part of the reom; the room itself js a 
part of the residence; and even the residence is a part of the nat 
ural scenery and related to the surrounding buildings, When such 
relationships are perceived, the observed object assumes an added 
quality, which is the expression of the value of appropriateness, 
felt empathically as any other value, 

How can we fail to perceive, for example, that a chair, how- 
ever satisfactory with respect to functional fitness or other qual« 
itis, is inappropriate to the room of which it forms a part; or 
that a dress is unsuitable to the figure of this or that person? Tlow 
can we escape perceiving that the residence we are observing is or 
is not suitable to its site, to the shape and contour of the lot en 
which it is buile, or whether or not it is appropriate ta its environs 
ment—is a suitable neighbor to the buildings about it? 

Now since we can and actually do perceive such relationships, 
we cannot fail to endow the contemplated object with this value 
of appropriateness or its opposite and in so far to proclaim it beau- 
tiful or ugly, Like fitness, this is another felt-quality aroused by 
direct empathic response. When the artist is aware of this relation~ 
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ship of the object he is creating to the Jarger whole of which it 
forms a part, he will instinctively seleet the physical material and 
organize the aesthetic media in such a way that the created abject 
will express, among other values, this one of appropriatencss, 

Yhe expression of frankness or honesty or its apposite is not 
considered an aesthetic quality by most aestheticians, hut since hon« 
esty is unquestionably a human value, its expression from our point 
of view gives rise to such a quality. Tow will an object express 
this value? It will do so when its perception fulfills or fails to 
fulfill any expectation to which it gives rise—the very same means 
by which we reveal our own honesty or dishonesty. If one pretends 
to be kind but appears by his actions to be unkind, we rightly say 
that he is not frank or honest; likewise when an object or any 
aspect of it appears to be one thing and turns out to be a different 
thing, we have an equal right to call it a dishonest expression, a 
false thing. 

Honesty or dishonesty may be expressed through various aspects 
of a work of art. I¢ may be expressed through its medium. If a 
picture, for example, appears to be an oil painting but turns out 
to be a water color, if the material af a building appears to be 
stone but is actually terra cotta, if a beam appears ta be wead but is 
in reality concrete, if a statue appears to be bronze but is only 
plaster, thers it is a dishonest expression. Dishonesty may be ex« 
pressed through technique, If a building appears to be of solid max 
sony construction but is in truth of frame or steel construction, if 
its roof appears to be sloping but is actually fat, the building can 
not he considered entively honest, Finally, dishonesty may be ex- 
pressed through active forms or subject matter, If the main motif 
of a painting is a natural form which has been so distorted as to 
be hardly recognizable~—rocks looking like pillows, persons look 
ing like monstrasities—we feel that we have heen cheated, If a 
row of imposing windows on a building do not open into an im- 
posing room, if we see a majestic dome but fail to find it upon 
entering the building, again we feel that the artist has tricked us, 
No work of art, then, that contains such dishonest expressions can 
be wholly aesthetically satisfactory, however fine it may be other- 
wise, because it fails to fulfill expectations to which it has given 
rise, Since a work of art may express frankness through one aspect 
but may fail to do go through another, it follows that, other things 
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being equal, the more ways in which it expresses this value the more 
beautiful it will be. 

OE course, if one approves of dishonesty asa value, he will not 
feel that its expression in art is an aesthetic defect but rather a 
merit, and hence will appreciate it as such. Indeed, our works of 
art reflect and expose our real character, I feel certain that the 
violation of this aesthetic value in works of art would not be so 
prevalent nowadays if camouflaging, “putting on of a false front,” 
“setting away with it,” were not generally accepted as clever and 
worthy. We shall get rid of dishonest works of art when we cease 
to consider dishonesty as an approved value in human behavior and 
social conduct, 

Although I consider the expression of honesty an important 
aesthetic quality in a work of art, Lam not unmindful of the fact 
that like everything else it can become absurd if pushed toa far. 
Just as a crank may say that wearing clothes is dishonest, so an 
architect is a crank who insists that all steel enclosed in masonry 
is dishonest construction. But just as wearing a style of dress which 
completely changes the human figure is absurd if not strictly dis- 
honest, so to conceal the steel skeleton of a building in a manner 
which scems to indicate that one is ashamed of it is certainly poor 
if not strictly dishonest designing, 

Still other values might be mentioned, such as neatness, ace 
curacy, and thoraughness or completeness, which are expressed 
through perceptible aspects of technique and may be appreciated 
in the contemplation of a work of art. ‘These values, not so im= 
portant perhaps as those already considered, are particularly inm 
volved in our aesthetic reaction to minor works of art, in which 
the expression of the main functional, formal, and expressive val 
ues are not so intense as to absorb the whole of our attention, 

One who is thoroughly familiar with the technique of cabinet~ 
making will undoubtedly receive genuine satisfaction from the 
values mentioned above as revealed by the fine workmanship of a 
desk or a table, Every draughtsman has experienced the thrill of 
satisfaction in witnessing the neatness, accuracy, and completeness 
of a set of working drawings for a building or a machine, ven 
a professional artist, be he a painter, a writer, or 1 musician, often 
receives a certain amount of aesthetic satisfaction from the observ~ 
ance of these values in a work of art as revealed hy technical qual« 
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ities with which he is thoroughly familiar, T admit that some 
aesthetic satisfaction may be obtained even from technical expert~ 
negs involved in excellent imitation of materials, either in a use« 
ful object or in a painting, In fact, the technical excellence in- 
volved in the reproduction of perfect colors and textures of {nbrics, 
of human flesh and hair, is the main aesthetic quality for me in 
paintings by Gainsborough, Reynolds, and other painters of that 
English school, 

Tt is surprising to find so many aestheticians who do not con- 
sider these functional and allied values ag aesthetic qualities in a 
work of art and who still maintain that beauty involves only for- 
mal and expressive values, “It seems to me quite an absurd sug~ 
gestion,” says Hi. 1. Carritt, “that architecture is beautiful in 
proportion as it reveals truthfully the principles on which the 
building is constructed, The dome of the cathedral at Mlorence 
is generally held to be as beautiful as anything of its kind, but 
nobody would guess that it was held together by a chain inside?” 

Tf by “truthfully” Carvitt means frank or honest expression of 
construction and if he were ¢o add at the end of the first sentence, 
“other things being equal,” what he says would be not only not 
absurd but wholly true; for the expression of honesty through the 
technique of construction, as we have seen, is just as much an 
aesthetic quality af a dome as its form and expression, His ils 
lustration, however, is a little misleading, By the display of its 
construction we do not mean that all the internal ties, bolts, and 
chains must he revealed, Since such concealed structural members 
are not perceived, they cannot affect our aesthetic reaction, The 
concealed chain around the dome of Florence Cathedral is irrele~ 
vant aesthetically, but if the perception of the dome gave rise to 
a feeling that the drum and flanking semi-domes were too weak to 
support the dome and that the encircling chain alone prevented its 
collapse, then the dome would be aesthetically unsatisfactory from 
the point of view of honest expression of its construction. If such 
were the case, it would have been more satisfactory if the encir- 
cling chain had been revenled in order to display frankly the real 
support of the dome, But such is not the case hare; since the drum 


LEP, Carritt, WAat Is Beauty? (Clarenclon Press, Oxford, 1932), 
pr ake 
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and flanking semi-domes are felt by most individuals to be sufli- 
cient supports, the dome docs not feel structurally insecure, T 
admit that to an engineer, who is able to feel the size nnd direc 
tion of the forces acting within the structure far better than we, 
the supports may not feel as adequate for the thrust of the dome 
as they do to us, If we were to compare the dome of Tlorence 
Cathedral with that of St. Sophia in Constantinople, even we 
would feel that the latter dome has far more adequate supports 
than the former, and hence we would {cel more satisfied with it 
aesthetically in respect to frank expression of its construction, But, 
in observing their external form and character alone, we find the 
dome at Florence to be so much more satisfactory than the one at 
Constantinople that we ave justified in proclaiming it the more 
beautiful of the two. 

Another writer argues, in a scholarly work,? that functional 
fitness in architecture is not n maiter of immediate perception but 
is an intellectual inference, and therefore the adequate function= 
ing of a structure cannot affect its aesthetic quality. Tf such were 
the case Scott would be correct, but in the expression of the values 
under consideration, as I have tried to show, we have been dealing 
with immediate perceptual matter and have ruled out all hidden 
aspects of construction, Although our notion of the specific func- 
tion of a building is preconceived by our knowledge of and our 
acquaintance with the nature, requirements, and peculiar chars 
acteristics of the activity involved, and undoubtedly colors our 
perception of it, our empathic response to the building as a func~ 
tional object is a felt-quality, just as much ns iis character, and is 
received through immediate perception of the architectural forms 
which constitute the building, 

Tf what we see and feel in and about any building~—the doors 
and windows, the rooms and the circulation between them, the 
illumination, and a hundred other detnils—are not immediate per- 
ceptions, what are they? Iunctional fitness as a quality which we 
feel and attribute to the building is the result net of the hidden 
aspects intellectually inferred but of the visible aspect directly 
perceived, Inference, of course, is involved in some of the perm 


* Geoffrey Scott, Tha Architecture of Humaninn (Houghton Mifiin 
Company, 1914)+ 
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ceptions affecting function! fitness and the other values we have 
been considering. "The outward thrust of a vault or the counters 
thrust of 0 buttress ig an inference, no doubt, for a force cannot 
be perceived visually; the large room back of a row of imposing 
windows is an inference, for the room is not visible from the out 
side, Bue such an inference follows immediately upon the thing 
perceived--the vault, the buttress, or the row of windows—and 
contains nothing which is not implied by it, The exact nature of 
the room back of the imposing windows would haye been an in- 
tellectual inference, but the expectation that some pretentious room 
should be lighted by the large windows is the direct result of and 
relevant to the perceived object. Such inferences are involved in 
most of our perceptions, including those of formal and expressive 
qualities of a building, which Scott considers the only aesthetic 
values involved in architectural works of art, Thus, it is not at 
all convincing to say that funetional fitness and allied values aro 
intellectually inferred and that hence their expressions cannot 
be considered nesthetic qualities of architectural or engincering 
structures, 

Still another writer considers functional fitness (ns well as 
formal values) a negative rather than a positive aesthetic factor 
in our appreciation af a work of art, “Avoid the representation of 
the unfit and useless,” he saya. “Not that you will gain beauty by 
such avoidance, hut that you will thereby free the field from cere 
tain forms of ugliness that themselves will preclude the attainment 
of beauty,” 

Tn the first place, if the unfit as a quality can be ugly, it is dif 
cult to see why the fit a3. quality cannot be beautiful, In the sec 
ond place, any quality in 8 work of art may be either positive or 
negative, depending upon whether or not it fills our perceptive 
field completely during our contemplation of the work, Because 
of the limited range of our perception we can be fully aware of 
only one aspect of a work of art at any one time, If our percep. 
tion is occupied with the expressive value of the contemplated ob- 
ject, for example, then any other value which is unsatisfactory to 
us or ig unsuccessfully expressed hecomes a negative acsthetic qual- 


"TL, R. Marshall, 2'4e Beautiful (by permission of Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd, London, 1924), pe 195+ 
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ity if it hangs around the fringe of our perceptive field for in 
that case such a value will hinder our complete aesthetic contem- 
plation of the expressive value on which our perception at the time 
is focused, ‘The same will be true if fitness or a formal value 
occupies our field of perception; for then that value or quality 
becomes, for the time being, a positive quality (if it is satisfactorily 
expressed), and the expressive or any other value will become a 
negative quality if it hinders in any way our complete absorption 
in the value uppermost in our consciousness. 

We cannot escape the conclusion, then, that functional fitness 
and the other values which we have considered in this chapter can 
be expressed by and aesthetically perceived in an object just as much 
as the values of form and expression which still seem to be con 
sidered the only aesthetic qualities of an object, ‘To consider these 
values as non-aesthetic will certainly narrow our field of appre- 
ciation, particularly of architectural and engineering structures, 
ag well as of other useful objects; for their essential usefulness, 
so vital to our diverse practical activities, lies in their specific 
function, If we ignored the values involved in the fulfillment of 
their respective functions, they would become pure abstract pat. 
terns and would lose their identity as objects of aesthetic contem- 
plation characterized by their name. In the expression of their 
functional and allied values, as we shall see, such abjects will 
reveal to us their unique aesthetic qualities, 
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ORP) vask in this chapter is to see what values the artist ex- 
presses when he considers the form of the work asa pure 
pattern, no matter whether it serves # purpose or not; and how 
he organizes the aesthetic media at his disposal so that the object 
may assume the desired pattern. In this task are involved the 
fundamental relationships of dominance, likeness, symmetry, tran= 
sition, contrast, and uniform sequence, which were mentioned in 
chapter iv, No one denies that the pattern resulting from these 
relationships of the elements in the work gives rise to resthetic 
qualities, for its perception is very direct and our empathic response 
to it is very strong, 

What are the values expressed which we contemplate when we 
are aware of this aspect of the work? ‘Chey are unity and variety, 
the two apposite values demanded by the two conthiating aspects 
of our perception, Unity means one-ness, the perception of the 
various parts of an object as a whole, as one thing, We desire to 
perceive things as a whole because the range of our perception is 
limited; but we cannot do so easily unless the number of elements, 
which in most objects are rather numerous, are related and com- 
bined in such a manner as to bring them conveniently within the 
range of ow perception. Variety means diversity, the opposite of 
one-ness; we desire many things in an object because, as you re~ 
call, the shifting nature of aur perception demands them. Since 
ow’ perception will nat remain on one thing for very lang, the 
abject must have sufficient amount of variety to keep it entertained, 
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In the creation of a pattern the artist’s aim is always to bring out 
of disorder an order which contains the maximum amount of in- 
terest, Extreme unity means monotony, and extreme variety micans 
chaos; the preferred balance between them varies with every in« 
dividual, Our aesthetic perception of the form or pattern of an 
object involves owr awareness of these two values, 

"That unity and variety are human values is evident from man’s 
philosophic outlook on life and the universe, Fram the very be~ 
ginning he has conceived the world about him as one coherent 
entity or as a group of many conflicting phenomena; some men 
have stressed its unity and others its diversity, In recurrent trends 
of thought man has interpreted the nature of things both as mo- 
nistic and as pluralistic, impelled by his own inner desire for one 
or the other value as the more plausible evidence of his interpre~ 
tation, 

A feeling for unity and variety also underlies our activities in 
all phases of life, ‘Vo begin with, we instinctively desire to have 
consistent views, habits, and interests, in order that our personality 
may attain unity, an easily recognizable character; we do not de- 
sire to have an indefinite natue, resembling a jellyfish, But we 
also desire variety, a wide range of knowledge and experience, 
flexible habits, and diverse interests, so that we may not be narrow, 
rigid, and stereotyped individuals, We desire unity in a family ag 
a whole, but we also wish that for the sake of variety every men 
ber of the group may assert his or her own peculiar individuality, 
We desire unity in the larger social group, the nation, We wish 
the members within the state to have similar ideals in order that 
they may form a homogeneous group; and yet we also wish them 
to express their own variant of those idenla, for we detest seeing 
them turn into robots, doing and saying the same thing at the same 
time, We desire unity among the nations of the world, bue not at 
the expense of the individuality of cach; though nations should 
unite and form one large family, each nation in the group should 
retain its identity and develop its unique characteristics for the 
greater cnrichment of civilization, Since we desire unity and va- 
riety in life it is natural that we should seck their expression in art. 

Moreover, it is no less natural to find that the means by which 
we realize unity and variety in art are the very ones by which we 
realize them in life, In order to maintain unity in any social or- 
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ganization, for exunsple, we must have (1) a commanding leader 
to prevent the organization frooy falling apart; (2) a group of 
individuals sufficiently alike to he able to work together and pre+ 
vent disorganization; and (3) a suflicienty stable organization, 
one neither too rasticnl nor too conservative, in order to maintain 
its equilibrium. On the other hand, in order to have variety in the 
organization we must have (1) members who, theugh attached to 
their leader hy common ideals, are sufficiently independent to keep 
their own individnality and assert their views in order not to be 
come completely subservient to the leader; (2) contrasting inter- 
ests among the members to give a {resh impetus to the organization 
and t prevent its falling inta humdrum uniformity; and (3) 
opposing forces which are alternately in control, which away back 
and forth like a rhythmic pulse in order to maintain the vitality 
of the organization, Rhythm is such a pervasive phenomenon of 
life that all movements in nature, not only in the physical and 
biological world but in all conceivable human affairs as well, have 
been found to be rhythmic in character. 

Tt will soon be apparent as we proceed with our examination 
of a work of art thar these means which we employ to achieve 
unity and variety in life are the very ongs which we use to express 
thoae values through the formal pattern, Since acsthetic experi+ 
ence is knowledge in terms af ourselves, a work of art becomes n 
miniature warld, reflecting our own human values, ‘I'he principles 
which govern life also govern art. 

We may now atudy in some detail the three main organizing 
principles ~~ daminguce, harmony, and balance — through which 
unity is realized in’a Work of art. 

Dominance is the principle of hierarchy among the clements in 
a work of art, the subordination of minor elements to one or two 
leading motifs in the pattern, Tt involves the major relationship 
likewise so named, and is felt when some mass or active form in 
the work unmistakably dominates the rest of the forma, clustering 
them avaund iteel f, as it were, and making them look up to it as 
their lender; for example, the dome or the tower of a monumental 
building, the main theme in a musical composition, the leading 


1 Consult Herbert Sponcer, First Privciples, the wonderful chapter 
on rhythm, 
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character in a novel, the chief object of interest in a printing. 
‘There is no doubt that such an emphatic dominant motif in the 
pattern unifies our field of perception, If the object asa whole is 
a single mass, such asa painting ar a statue of a single figure, or 
a building of a single rectangular or pyramidal mass, then the 
principle of dominance must also be at work among the major 
forms within the single mass; some active form, such as the face 
of the painted or carved figure or the entrance to the building, 
must dominate over the other forms, 

Obviously, the task of expressing unity through dominance 
becomes casy as the object is made simple, is composed of the few- 
est possible elements; for then it will be easy not only to make one 
of them dominant but also to perceive it ns a whole, Simplicity, 
then, though not an organizing principle in itself, is an excellent 
means of realizing a unified perception, Hence, in composing a 
pattern all the unessential elements in it should be ruthlessly elim- 
inated, unnecessary embellishments in x building or a symphony, 
irrelevant characters or incidents in a novel or a drama, unim-~ 
portant reflections or figures of speech in a poem, insignificant de- 
tails in a painting or a statue, After such a pruning, the desired 
active form may be given prominence in various ways: by outlining 
it with a firm, strong line, as is often done in posters; by giving it 
a central location or an elevated position, ag is frequently done in 
paintings and architectural designs; by increasing its size or elab- 
orating its details, a means commonly used for the central matif 
of a building or of arug designs hy flooding it with brilliant light, 
as Rembrandt regularly did in his paintings; or hy accentuating 
one or more of its many qualities, such as color in painting, rhythm 
in music, heightened situation in drama, or emotional quality in 
any of the arts, 

Although most works of art have one deminant motif, those 
that have two are not uncommon, while works with more than 
two are rare. Familiar examples of two dominant motifs are two 
wings or towers of a building; twa contrasting figures in a paint. 
ing, such as those in “Titian’s “Sacred and Profane Love; two 
contrasting characters in a novel, such as Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza; two theines in a musical composition, When two auch mo- 
tifs are employed, both may be made equal in importance, whether 
similar or contrasting, or one slightly subordinate to the ather, 
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Harmony is the principle af similarity amang the elements in 
a work, Te involves the major relationship of likeness, and is felt 
when the elements are perceived to belong to the same family or 
unit by having some conmman bonds between them with respect to 
size, shape, position, spacing, or other attributes. ‘Uhe more nue 
merous such bonds the greater the harmony and, other things 
being eyual, the stronger will be our feeling of unity in the per~ 
ceived pattern. 

Harmony may exist and be felt among all the aesthetic media 
in the work of art, ‘Lo consider visual elements first: [armony 
will be felt among the lines in a pattern if they are mostly vertical, 
as in Bottivell?s “Allegory of Spring” (in which even the figures 
ave exaggerated in height to accentuate their verticality) ; or mostly 
horizontal, as ina low building of the classic style; or mostly 
curved, a in many Japanese prints portraying graceful, fashion= 
able ladies; or mostly oblique, as in Rubens’ “Descent from the 
Crosa” or in that wonderful sculptural graup called “Menelnaa 
and Patroklos”’ Harmony will be felt among masses and shapes if 
the minor ones resemble the major one in form, as in the Cathe« 
deal of Florence in which chat similarity is eehaed and re-echoed 
throughout the building. Harmony will be felt among colors if 
they are alike in hue, in saturation, or in brightness, or if the dom 
inant hie permeates the others dhroughout the pictuye, as in most 
fine paintings; or among Lights and shades, if they are in broad 
patches, as ia Chavannes? murals, or in broken patches, as in 
Monet’s paintings. 

Tlarmony is also involved in three qualities of a visual design 
known as value, scale, and proportion. ‘The values in a picture 
will be harmonious if the lights and shadea (either in black and 
white or in enlors), instead af being “jumpy,” progress in unis 
form gradations toward the center of interest, or are so varied in 
tone as wo be clearly indicative of the different planes in the repre~ 
sented objects which take their relative places in the foreground, 
in the background, and in the middle distance of the picture, By 
scale is meant the size of the organizing unit ina field of pattern. 
When several such organizing unite in a pattern within the same 
perceptive field have relatively the same or nearly the same size, 
the pattern is felt to be in good scale. ‘This aspect of harmony is felt 
among windows of different sizes an a building if they are subs 
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divided so that the smallest pane, the unit of measure, is of nearly 
the same size and shape in all the windows; or among perforations 
of different designs which have organizing units of nearly the 
same size," 

By proportion is meant the relation of parts of an object to one 
another or to the object as a whole; for example, the relation of 
the base, the capital, or the diameter of a column to one another 
or to the height of the column; the relation of a column to the 
entablature, or of the parts of an entablature to one anothers the 
relation of the base, the middle portion, and the frieze of a build- 
ing to one another or to the whole building; the relation of the 
length, the width, and the height of a room to one another. Al» 
though these relationships are often established by custom and 
tradition and persist from age to age, they are actually determined 
by the material used, by the functional fitness and the expressive 
character of the form in question, or by the fixed requirements of 
the problem at hand, But after these conditions are met, the 
proportion of an object may be improved by creating a harmonious 
relationship among its subdivisions; the more similar they are 
made in size or shape or both—beautifully exemplified in the Petit 
Trianon at Versailles—the greater the feeling of harmony and 
hence the finer the proportion of the abject, 

Likewise among auditory elements, Harmony is distinetly felt 
in a musical composition when tones of the same pitch or intensity 
or timbre keep recurring; when certain portions are played in the 
same key or in closely related keys; or when the dominant motif 
or theme, reinforced by minor themes of marked resemblance ta 
it, is repeatedly heard—strikingly illustrated in Beethoven’s Fifi) 
Symphony, in which the opening four-tone motif is iterated and 
reiterated throughout the composition. Similarly in literature, har= 
mony is felt when the vocables asa whole have a definite ring or 
flavor; when certain words or phrases continually occur, as they 
do so effectively in Wilde’s Sa/omé and in many passages of the 
Bibles when the story is so clearly realistic, romantic, or of some 
other typo; when the characters are consistently develaped, even 
to the extent that if they are inconsistent they should be, as Aris« 


* Do not confuse the word “seale” aa used here with the same word 
used to mean the apparent size of an object, which will be discussed 
in chapter xiv, 
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tatle pointed aut in the Poetics, consistently inconsistent, Hare 
mony is also felt when a distinct correspondence exists between the 
setting and the tone of the story, as exists so markedly between 
Tardy’s remarkable description of Ngdon Death in the beginning 
of Uhe Return af the Native and the subsequent tragic events; 
or when similar relation and situation exists between the dom 
inane and the subordinate groups of characters, stech as that which 
exists between King Lear and his daughters and Gloucester and 
his sons. 

Harmony ina still larger sense is felt when the different face 
tora in a pattern have similar qualities and thereby reinforce one 
another in the expression of the dominant character af the work of 
arg. For example, the dignified serenity of a typical classic build- 
ing is the result of the similar Felt-qualities of its moderate height, 
strong horizontal bands, flat and slightly broken surfaces, aparse 
ornamentation, and the simple curves of the mouldings. In con 
trast, the frenzied animation af a gyrpical Gothic edifice is the 
result of che similar Cele-qualities of its distinct verticality of 
masses and shapes, ites marked and numerous vertienl and inclined 
lines, its excessively broken and profusely ornamented surfaces, 
and its many mouldings composed of irregular and intricate curves 
—a group of factors totally different, as you see, from that in the 
former building. A conspicuous example in literature of this 
larger sense of harmony is Poe’s I'he Fall of the House of Usher. 
To this remarkable story every aspect of nature, every event, and 
every character is carefully selected to the aingle end of express- 
ing the feeling of disintegration and death, Even the very first 
sentence is packed with wards and plieases the felt-qualities of 
which set the tone and determine the mood of the story: “During 
the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in the autumn of the 
year, when the clouds hung eppressively low in the heavens, I 
had been passing alone, on horachack, through a singularly dreary 
track of country; and at length found myself, as the shades of 
the evening drew on, within view of the melanchaly House of 
Usher,” It iy this larger aspect of harmony in a work of art which 
gives us nn unmistakable senge of unity, 

Balance is the principle of rest nmong the elements in a pat 
tern, Ie involves the major relationship of symmetry, and is felt 
when the attractive power of all the elements, owing to their size 
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and psychological interest, counteract one another in such a way 
that equilibrium is maintained among them, ‘The feeling of bal- 
ance, which undoubtedly increases our sense of unity, is very 
strongly empathic, Ever since we learned to stand up we have been 
engaged in maintaining the equilibrium of our bodies during our 
active moments, If we spread our legs in standing we strengthen 
our sense of stability; if we bend over to one side our sense of se- 
curity is disturbed and hence the muscles of the other side respond 
immediately to restore the balance. When we are contemplating 
the balance in an object we are having a similar experience which 
is empathically felt, aroused by the object but attributed to it 
rather than to us. 

At the outset we should make clear the meaning of two terms, 
the “center of gravity” and the “center of interest,” which are 
involved in the study of balance, By the center of gravity we 
mean not the actual physical but the apparent or the empathically 
felt center of gravity, determined by the attractive power as well 
as the size of the elements in the object. By the center of interest 
we mean the greatest attractive clement or the dominant motif 
in the object, which may or may not coincide with the center of 
gravity, 

In a three-dimensional object, like a statue or a building, bale 
ance is maintained and felt when the plumb line frou its center 
of gravity, as well as the line of the downward forces and thrusts, 
falls comfortably within the base or supports af the object, Bal- 
ance will be felt still more if the center of gravity falls below the 
center of the mass, An added interest to any form, such as finer 
modeling of the head of the statue or extra embellishment on any 
part of the building, will shift the center of gravity to that part of 
the pattern; if it shifts too far above the center of the mass or 
too far to either side of it, balance will be unsatisfactory, Since 
three-dimensional objects are complete in themselves and are not 
related to a frame, as the objects in a picture are, their center of 
gravity may be anywhere within the mass. In a single object (pare 
ticularly in a building) the center of gravity is usually close to the 
dominant motif or the center of interest; in a group of objects 
such may not be the case, In abjects with two dominant motifs, 
the center of gravity will be halfway between them if they are 
equal in weight, but if they are unequal in weight, it will be closer 
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to the larger motif in proportion to the relative attractive weights 
of the twe matits, 

Toa bveedimensional chject balance involves the same factors, 
“Lhough the problem is simple if the puttera isa perfect symmetry, 
it becomes vather complex if the pattern contains a great variety 
of elements, inchuding representitive subject matter, as ina paint 
ing. ‘Che allowing: items have weight ina picture nnd affect its 
balances size and attractive power af space-forms; depth of vista; 
glance-path created by a line or a series af elements; and psy 
chological interest, Any part of a pattern near which is found an 
element of greater size or attractive power or psychological interest 
or to which our attention is ded by a greater depth of vista ora 
more pronounced ybuice-path will thereby gain more weight and 
affect the balance of the composition. ‘The prablem of balance in 
a painting becomes still more complex because of the presence in 
it of colors and values. “The attractive power of a color depends 
not anly upon its hue and quantity but also apon its contrast with 
the ground tone upon which it is placed; the maximum contrast 
occurs When the ground tone is the complement of the color itself, 
Aside from this attractive power of colors, which affects the 
weight of the spreeeforms, balance will be maintained among 
colors if their reandamet hue equals the hue halfway between the 
strongest and the weakest hue in the pattern. ‘This holds true also 
with the baluace of a black-and-white or a monotone pattern 
the resultant af all the values should equal the value halfway be» 
tween the maximum and the minimum value, 

Since a (wordimensional patternebe it a picture or a fagade 
of iw building or a pure design--in restricted within a definite 
field by the frame or border lines of the design, its balance is felt 
with reference to two imaginary axes (horizontal and vertical) 
drawn through the center of the patterns and will be mast satis- 
factory if the center of gravity falla near or a little below the 
center, If the center of gravity falls tow far on either side of the 
vertical axis, the pattern will feel “lap-sided,’? because one side 
will be heavier than the other, Lf ie falls too far above the hori« 
zontal axis, the pattern will feel “top-heavy,” because it will have 
more weight in the upper half; this is the reason that, as a rule, 
light masses in a picture are placed ahove and heavy masses below 
the horizontal axis, The center of interest or the dominant motif 
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may be anywhere so long as the resultant weight of all the cle» 
ments on one side of the vertical axis is equal to that of all the 
elements on the other side, 

The two fundamental types of balance (if we omit a perfect 
symmetry about both axes, which often occurs in rugs or wall- 
paper designs) are symmetrical and asymmetrical or unsym~ 
metrical, In symmetrical balance the forms on one side of the 
vertical axis have their corresponding forms on the other side, 
If such a pattern has one dominant motif it will be placed near 
the axis; but if it has two, then they will become the major bal- 
ancing pairs of elements, one on each side of the axis, If all 
forms on one side exactly correspond in size, shape, and position 
to those on the other, we have a perfect symmetry, rarely used 
in paintings but regularly employed in architecture, Lf the major 
balancing pair of elements are unlike in many respects though 
still present, and if the minor details are freely treated, as in many 
paintings by the Renaissance masters, the balance (often called 
“relieved symmetry”) is still considered symmetrical, In unsym- 
metrical balance, as the word implies, the major forms are not in 
pairs but may be more in number on one side of the vertical axis 
than on the other, and the dominant motif may he near the center 
or at some distance on cither side of ity yet balance is maintained 
because the combined attractive weight of all forms on one side 
of the vertical axis is felt to be equal to that on the other, 

Although balance is primarily a principle affecting static works 
of art, since it has to do with equilibrium and rest, it is also present, 
though less strongly felt, in musical or literary worka of art 
Here, to the different kinds of tones and vocables which play a 
part in the balance must be added the emotional tension aroused 
by various parts of the wark, analagous to the paychological in- 
terest in static works. One aspect of auditory balance, whieh is 
very dificult if not impossible to sense, has to do with the tones 
or yocables themselves; if the average pitch, intensity, and dura- 
tion of all of them closely approximates the average between the 
highest and the lowest, the loudest and the softest, the longest 
and the shortest tones or vocables in the composition, balance will 
be present, because none of them will be felt to be overweighted 
in the work, 

Another aspect of balance in musical or literary works has to 
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da with the right proportion between different sections af the 
composition to ane another or to the whole. If the pattern fs 
short, such a4 ¢ theme in music ora line in poetry, balance of this 
type is directly felt. For example, the line of poetry quoted in 
chapter iy to illustrate alliteration “With Hsp of leaves and 
ripple of rain’ isan excellent example of balance alse; for the 
weighe af sound and meaning in dhe first part af dhe line is per= 
feetly matched by the weight of sound and meaning in the last. 
If the pattern is long, balance will still be present, though not so 
strongly felt, if the right proportion exists between its various 
parts; for exemple, if the introduction, development, and con= 
clusion in an essay or a tone poem or a movement of a sonata, or 
the various movements af a sonata ara symphany, or the deserip- 
tive, narrative, and expository passages of 2 story, ar the emotional 
tension and its release in different parta af a diama, a novel, or a 
symphony, are felt to be of the right length relative to one anather 
or to the whole pattern, 

In view of the difficulty of sensing the balance between vari- 
ous sections af a large sweep of a musical or Uterary thought, 
the following observation of Rolland about one movement of 
Beethoven’s droica Symphony is all the more amazing, He says, 
“iC, 4. we repeat the firse section of the allegro, the numbers 
of the three seetions (the first with repeat, the Durehfihrung, 
anil the final section with the coda as apotheosis) give this nstonish= 
ing cquilibeium: 298-250-294 [measures], Nat, af course, that 
Beethoven has measured his proportions with a line! Tt is his 
instinet that has established them, in the night of thought. And 
it is precisely this,” rightly adds Rolland, “that kindles our admi- 
vation?” for it dova not seem possible that human power of 
sensing auch subtle proportions cnn be so uncrring, 

‘The unity of pattern, then, demanded by our perception and 
achieved through the principles of dominance, harmony, and 
balance just reviewed, is an essential quality of a satisfactory 
formal design, Bat that is net enough; we also demand an 
amount of variety in the pattern suflicient to keep our perception 
entertained, “This variety is achieved through the principles of 


® Romain Rolland, Beethoven, the Creator (Harper & Bros, 1929), 
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thematic variation, contrast, and rhythm, each of which is the 
antithesis in turn of the three principles of unity, 

‘Thematic variation applies to the unique, individual differ- 
ences among the elements ina pattern. Tt is fele when the subore 
dinate parts, though similar in general character to the dominant 
motif, ave Weated somewhat differently in order that they may 
assert their own individualities and thereby increase the variety of 
interest in the work, "Vhis principle, which involves the major 
relationship of transition-~-a suave way of passing from one part 
to another—counteracts the overpowering effect of the dominant 
motif. If the minor forms in the pattern gain an adequate degree 
of importance by being endowed with distinct individuatities of 
their own, they will attract our attention and will not be in dan- 
ger of being completely overshadowed by the dominant motif, 
Ly so doing a greater richness and vavicty will he added to the 
pattern, Due regard to and loving care of every detail in a work 
af art is the motivating impulse of this principle, exemplified in 
visual as well as auditory works of art, 

Some examples of thematic variation in the visual works of 
art are the treatment of the falcon, slightly different but echoing 
the dominant motif, in that marvelously vivid Egyptian sculpture, 
the “EIead of Khafre’s the varied treatment of the sens in the 
Laocoiin group; the individual treatment of the apostles in groups 
of three in da Vine?’s “Last Supper”; and the variations in the 
balancing pairs of figures in many compositions of the Renaissance 
period, such as del Sarte’s “Madonna of the Harpies” and Ra« 
phael’s “Madonna di San Sisto? “hematic variations are even 
more pronounced in architectural works of art: the triglyphs, in 
the entablature of a Doric temple, which echa the flutings of the 
columns below; the balustrade above the entablature of a colon« 
nade; and the infinitely varied creatment of a double-opening 
motif on Notre Dame of Paris and other Gothic cathedrals, 

‘Thematic variation is atill more operative in music, from which 
the term is borrowed, Every variation of the theme or motif— 
in a higher or lower pitch, in a louder or softer intensity, ina 
faster or slower tempo, in different timbres, in different keys 
oy modes, or with different harmonie developments is an illuse 
tration of this principle. ‘Though all these variations have dis. 
tinct characters and together enrich the composition, they invalve 
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no abrupt changes hut pass from one ta the ether by modulation 
or other menos of transition, Similarly variations are employed 
in stories, poems, and other literary works when the sime thought 
ov feeling is expressed in different words, by different figures of 
speech, hy different situations, ar by different interactions of the 
characters. In Browning's Ue Ring and the Book, for example, 
every narnation af the story Cram a different angle, by a different 
character, in a different dramatic vein, is a thematic variation, 
Tn King Lear the varied weatment of the parallel situations, the 
relation of Lear and his daughters and chat of Gloucester and his 
sons, furnish another striking illustration of this principle, 

Without thematic variation, as you see, most patterns would 
be so meager in interest and so humbled hy their too-assertive 
dominant motifs Umit they would strike us as impoverished and 
rather depressing. How poor in substance our lyrics would be if 
the poct’s means of expressing a thought were restricted to a single 
form or bit of imagery! Tow limited the craftsman would be 
in his power af expression if he were unable to introduce infinite 
variations of design in the patterns of useful and decorative ob- 
jects with which he deals! 

Contrast means the marked differences of elements in a pat- 
tern, Te is felt when our attention is arrested and stimulated 
by elements distinctly opposite in type and character, As you see, 
contrast involves ne trunsition but provides sudden changes and 
shacks acting aaa foil, it counteracts the restful and monotonous 
effect of harmony. It is obvious, then, that much greater stimu- 
lation and variety is introduced into a pattern by the employment 
of this major relationship than by that involved in thematic vari- 
ation, 

Another purpose of contrast ig to accentuate and thereby en« 
hance the peculiar qualities of the elements which are brought 
together, For example, when horizontal lines are contrasted with 
vertical lines, apparent in almost every buildings when lights are 
contrasted with shadows, as in Rembrand’s paintings; when 
colors of marked hues are contrasted with each other, as in many 
of Van Gogh's printings; when one texture is contrasted with 
ita opposite, as in Redin's “Payche” (the smoothly carved figure 
emerges out of the roughly hewn rock); when the marked sub- 
divisions of a building—the base, the middle portion, and the 
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frieve~--are contrasted with one anather; or when plain surfaces 
are contrasted with richly ornamented anes, ug in Goodhue’s benu- 
tiful California Building at San Diego. A pyeater stimulation 
may alsa be gained hy the employment af a bit af detail consider 
ably different in character from the rest of the work, such ag the 
use of classic detail ina modern enasmnee motif (iret National 
Bank, Hamilton, Ohio), er Corot’s use of a bright red spot in the 
midst of his otherwise gray-toned Jandseapes, 

‘This principle is employed in a musical composition when one 
theme is pitted against an entirely different ane, as in Mendels- 
sohn’s “Canzonetta® (from String Quartet in Bo Flat) ov in 
many songs of the same form, in which a theme is followed by an 
entirely different one and this in turn is followed by the original 
theme, ‘Lhe movements of a symphony are invariably in marked 
contrast to ong another through their differences in theme and 
tempo, and often in key and mode as well- the rather animated 
first mavement in moderately fast tempo, follewed by the medi= 
tative legato second movement in slow tempo, fallawed by the 
rapid and spirited third movement, and concluded by a movement 
similar to the first in tempo and moaad, 

Contrast is employed in literature or drama when, in arder to 
intensify their characteristics, (wo apposite types of character are 
brought together, such as Anna Karenina and Veonsky in Lolstoy’s 
famous novel, or Caesar and Cleapatea in Shaw's play of the 
same name; or when an intensely emational and dramatic avene 
is followed by a light and humerous one, a when the Giygic scene 
of Ophelin’s death fs followed hy the humorous graveedigging 
scene; or when a rapit narration follows a calm descriptive 
passage, ‘Che principle is clear and hardly needs further elucida 
tion, 

Rhythm is the important principle by means of which a living, 
pulsating movement is created throughout the pattern, It is felt 
when similar clements are arranged in a series with uniform or 
wniformly varying intervals between them, Rhythm, whieh has 
been culled “symmetry in movement,” is the antithesis of balance; 
for the one creates motion and the other rest among the elements 
in the pattern, Since mnimation is more stimulating than inaction, 
rhythm becomes an important menns of creating variety and rich+ 
ness in a work of art, 
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The perception of rhythm, distinctly empathic, is much more 
pronounced and vivid in temporal works, of course, than in static 
ones; for in the former the series of recurring elements are actu- 
ally in movement, while in the latter they are at rest, Because of 
this fact some writers claim that rhythm is at work only in tem- 
poral arts; but so long as movement is felt through visual static 
elements, rhythm must be involved in static as well as temporal 
patterns, Rhythm is felt even when we perceive long continuous 
lines, but less strongly than when we perceive recurring series of 
similar elements, No rhythm is felt unless three or more repe- 
titions of an clement are perceived, In following a series of elc- 
ments vertically, the cye is more inclined to travel upward than 
downward, In following a series horizontally, because of our 
habit of reading from left to right, the eye has a stronger tend- 
ency to travel toward the right than toward the left, for which 
reason a decided movement toward the left would be slightly re- 
tarded, while a decided movement toward the right would be 
slightly accelerated, 

Rhythm is perhaps the most dificule and intricate of all the 
major relationships which play a part in the expression of formal 
values, At the outset it may be well to keep in mind three types 
of rhythm—accented or unaccented, simple or complex, slow or 
rapid—which will be explained as we proceed with our study. 

We shall begin by an examination of rhythm in visual pat 
tern, Since rhythm may be expressed through any one of the 
elements involved in them, we shall use a series of short lines as 
our mediums (1) TE such lines of the same length, width, color, 
and brightness are arranged in a straight line with equal spaces 
between them— | | | | | | | | —the simplest possible rhythm 
will be created, for as the eye follows them their uniform ap- 
pearance and disappearance will create a pulsating movement, 
Since the eye may follow such a series in either direction (except 
for our subjective preference to go from left to right), some say 
that no rhythm is involved here; but so long as the eye does follow 
the series some rhythm is certainly created, even if the movement 
is not in a definite direction, ‘This rhythmic arrangement is actu- 
ally unaccented, but we do emphasize slightly every other line in 
the series because of our instinctive tendency to introduce accent 
in every rhythm. (2) If every alternate line in the series is 
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changed in value nnd is made longer, or wider, or darker— 
LETT Tf | the rhythm will be actually accented and hence 
will become more definite and emphatic, hecause the movement 
created will be decidedly from the accented toward the unaccented 
elements; the more pronounced the accent the more emphatic the 
rhythin. 

A complex rhythm, of course, adds richness to the pattern, Tt 
may be created out of a simple rhythm, as in (2), without other 
wise allering its nature, (3) hy making the elements in the series 
more elaborate, as in f{] [{ [IL UE UI [for C4) inate [Path fp ath 
A greater complexity and enrichment may be obtained by intro- 
ducing three different groups within the series instead of two, 
(5) asin [If] |{ | { [] [5 a rhythm will be richer still if it isa 
combination of (4) and (5), such as (6) tn affe fff [ft alfe [II |p. 
Notice that in an accented rhythm there is really a rhythm within 
arhythm, for the beat may begin with the unaccented clement as 
well as the accented one---anather factor of enrichment. Hence, 
the rhythm in (6) is richer than in the others for two reasons: 
it contains two rhythms within the initial one; and it has three beats 
to a measure instead of two, since the strongest accent falls on 
every third clement in the series, Complesity obtained by in 
creasing the number of beats in a measure may he carried further 
than in (6) but not indefinitely; for our perception of a rhythmic 
pulse beyond five heats is limited, 

‘The tempo of the rhythm, ita neceleration ar retardation, de» 
pends upon the length of the pulde and the unifurm change of 
the elements or of the spaces between then ‘The tempo af the 
rhythm in (6), for example, is slower chan that in the others be- 
cause that rhytho has a longer wave of pulsation-—invelves a 
greater distance between the identienl elements in the series, 
‘Yhe shorter the wave, then, the faster the rhythm. ‘The tempo 
may be incrensed also by uniformly decreasing the distanees 
between the elements, as (7) inf | | | | f |] for by uni- 
formly varying the size of the elements, as (8) in [ET tt tiy 
or by uniformly varying the width, the colar, or the brightness 
of the elements within the series, The greater the ratio af the 
decrease of the spacing or of the change af the elements, the 
more rapid the movement, In all these series the mavenient, which 
may be still further increased in tempo by a combination of any 
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two or more of the series, is decidedly toward the smaller spaces 
or toward the elements which are shorter, narrower, lighter in 
color, or less bright in value, 

In abstract patterns, which contain no recognizable animate 
form, these rhythmic arrangements are invariably employed be- 
cause they cannot be enlivened in any other way. Rhythm may 
be observed in a building, for example, through a series of win- 
dows, columns, arches, or balusters, or through an infinite number 
of ornamental bands, ‘The tempo in these rhythms becomes very 
marked when the building is viewed from an angle, for then the 
elements and the spaces between them decrease uniformly as 
they recede from the observer because of the phenomenon of per- 
spective. Rhythm is an essential factor in minor works of art— 
in rugs, in tiles or mosaic patterns, in wallpapers, and in fabrics 
of innumerable kinds, Rhythm is also the very essence of the art 
of dancing, for a dance is an abstract pattern of rhythmic move~ 
ments. Rhythm in its strict sense is less present in visual patterns 
composed of recognizable subject matter, such as statues and paint- 
ings, because it is less necessary here, since many of their active 
forms are animate in themselyes; and it is difficult to achieve, 
since the recognizable forms which must function adequately 
cannot be arranged freely into a series, Hence, as a vule, the 
meaning of rhythm in statucs and paintings is somewhat stretched 
to cover a certain clarity of arrangement of the forms whereby 
the eye is led easily from one element to another, Nevertheless, 
rhythm is not altogether absent from representative patterns; and 
when it is felt through uniform gradation of colors or lights and 
shades, through uniform change of direction of curving, wavy, 
or zigzag lines, or through a number of repetitions of similar 
lines or forms, as in Alexander’s “The Pot of Basil” or in the 
sculptural group “Menelaos and Patroklos,” the pattern in ques- 
tion gains a richer aesthetic significance, 

In all these static works rhythm is felt less strongly than in 
auditory works, because static clements presented to us all at once 
are seen so rapidly that the full force of their rhythmic sequences 
is not felt, whereas temporal elements striking our ear one after 
another in strong uniform beats arouse most intensely our full 
empathic response, Otherwise the analogy between auditory and 
visual rhythmic patterns is very close, The simplest tonal rhythm 
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would be n series of simple tones of the same pitch, intensity, dura- 
tion, and timbre, Here again, in listening to sueh an unaccented 
series we instinctively stress the alternate tones, as we do in linten- 
ing to the ticktock of a clock, ‘The rhythm will he decidedly 
accented if the alternate tones in the series are actually different 
in pitch, in intensity, or in both, “The tempo of the rhychm may be 
hurried or retarded, of course, by decreasing or increasing: the 
duration of the tone in the seriesy the greater the rate of change 
of duration the more pronounced the change of tempo will he- 
come, 

‘These two factors, then, equal time-intervals and uniform 
stresses marking them, are the bases of tonal rhythm. ‘The stresses, 
which are felt less strongly than the time-intervals, called meas 
ures, are uniform, asa rule, but may be varied Cor the purpose of 
avoiding the monotony of the pulse. “he tones which fill a menge 
wre are distinguished by their duration value, which is not absolute 
and imay be varied as desired, ‘Uhe unit of mensure is called a 
whole note, which is subdivided into one-half, one-quarter, or 
one-eighth and other smaller units, By varying the number of the 
same kind of notes ina measure, we can obtain « different type of 
rhythm, called “time” in music. “hug two quarter notes in a 
measure make two-four time (2/4), three eighth notes in a menge 
ure make three-eight ime (3/8), ete. “Zhe longer the measure 
the more the notes of the same kind contained in it -the slower 
will be the rhythmic pulse; ewelve-oight time (12/8), for ine 
stance, asa rhythmic pulse, is twice na long as six-cight time (6/8), 
while four-four time (4/4) is only a slightly longer pulse than 
six-cight time (6/8), though of a different type, because eight 
eighth notes would fill its measure as against six eighth notes of 
the other mensure, 

The primary stress of each pulsation falls on the first note of 
each measure. So limited is the range of our perception that a 
measure with more than five notes—the longest pulsation with 
a single stress~-must have one or more secondary stresses, accord. 
ing to its length. Por example, we would be unable to grasp a 
six, nine+, of twelveenote mensure if we could not break it up 
into three-note groups and place a secondary stress on the first 
note of each group. ‘The reason why we break up a measure into 
groups of not more than three notes is that our attention can grasp 
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a three-note pulse more casily and more satisfactorily than a 
larger pulse; for we break up eyen a four-note measure into two 
groups and place a secondary stress on the third note. Since a 
five-nate measure cantot be divided into even groups and hence 
cannot have a secondary stress, it is rarely employed in music. 

This, in brief, is the nature of tonal rhythm, which runs 
through all musical compositions like an undercurrent in a stream, 

_ Over and above this rhythm there is another, the emotional tension 
and release, the rise and fall of our empathic reactions to tones of 
contrasting character, In listening to music we are less conscious 
of time rhythm than of this emotional rhythm, expressed through 
proper phrasing of the interpreter. Since this rhythm is less regu- 
lar, it counteracts the monotonous effect of time rhythm and 
thereby gives greater vitality to the tonal pattern. These emo- 
tional rhythms may be expressed through still larger pulsations— 
by variations in character of the different movements of a sonata 
or a symphony—which we cannot fecl empathically though we 
can realize them intellectually. 

In a rhythmic pattern of vocables, similar to but mathemati- 
cally less precise than that of tones, the time interval is varied 
more freely than in tonal rhythm.* ‘This time interval, called a 
Soot, is the result of an exact co-ordination of a series of sounds 
and pauses with reference to their duration, A stress is a metrical 
emphasis which falls regularly on one of the syllables of the foot. 
Since these stresses often coincide with the natural accents of 
words in ordinary speech, in poctic rhythm we are more aware of 
stresses than of time intervals, 

The content of a foot is a word or words with long and short 
syllabic sounds; the number and kind of syllables and the position 
of the stressed syllables in the foot determine the character of the 
rhythm, or what is meant by poetic meter. In English the four 
principal meters (of which there are lines of varying length) are 
iambus, a foot containing an unstressed syllable followed by a 
stressed one (“Their crowns, inwove with amaranth and gold”) ; 
trochee, a foot containing nv stressed syllable followed by an 
unstressed one (“Quoth the Raven; Nevermore”); anapest, a 


4R, M, Alden, Aw futraduction to Poetry (Henry Holt & Co, 
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foot containing two unstressed syllables followed by a stressed 
one (“Krom my wings are shaken the dews that waken”) ; daetyl, 
a foot containing x stressed syllable followed by two unstressed 
syllables (““Vhink of her mournfully”). Notice that some of the 
feet in these meters have not their exact number of syllables; the 
poet purposely introduces such variations in the meter he uses in 
order to break up the monotony which would invariably follow 
if every foot had exactly the same number, 

Since a poctic measure is made up of words which are composed 
of a definite number of syllables and which must be chosen for 
their meanings as well as their sound, it cannot be as regular as 
tonal measures, Hence filling a foot with the desired syllables 
becomes far more difficult than filling a measure with the desired 
notes, not to mention the difficulty of obtaining not too great a 
divergence between the natural accents of words and their regular 
stresses in the rhythmic pattern. In very emotional poetry or 
prose these accents also fall into a rhythmic beat, which differs 
from the metric beat in that “it is infinitely more varied, less 
susceptible of formulation, ebbing and flowing with the rise and 
fall of the emotion, controlled or unrestrained.” ‘This is called 
sentence rhythm or cadence, which corresponds, aa you see, to the 
emotional rhythm in music. 

Tf this sentence rhythm, flowing above the undercurrent of 
time, coincides with the metrical rhythm (of which the line is 
considered the unit), the poetic effect, sometimes called doggerel, 
becomes extremely monotonous; if the metrical rhythm iy en« 
tirely absent, the effect becomes that of ordinary emotional speech, 
Hence satisfactory metrical verse depends upon the right relation 
of both types of rhythm, “Behind the endlessly weaving rhythms 
of the sentence cadences beats steadily, in the best verse unobiru- 
sively, the rhythm of the line. In the hands of the artist, the 
rhythmic endences determined by the thought, or by the breath, 
or both, flow around and through and in the beat of the lines, 
but the beat of the lines is there, like time in music.?? 

Free verae, in contrast to this metrical verse, has not a metrical 


5 J. L, Lowes, Convention and Revolt in Poetry (Houghton Mifllin 
Company, 1919); pp, 229~30. 
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but a sentence rhythm or cadence, unbrokenly and consistently 
maintained throughout the poem, The unit of measure of this 
rhythm is the strophe, a longer unit than the line of metrical verse, 
which may vary in length but is never absent and always forms a 
complete cycle, ‘The rhythm in prose is the natural pulse of emo- 
tional languages it is similar to the rhythm in free verse but Less 
regular, not maintained so unbrokenly and consistently, In long 
literary works, as in long musical compositions, these emotional 
rhythms may have sweeps of such magnitude that we can per- 
ceive them only intellectually, 

Having reviewed the organizing principles which the artist 
employs to express the formal values of unity and variety in a 
work of art, let us survey them asa whole, In discussing them 
separately for the sake of clarity, I may have given you the im- 
pression that during the creative process the artist considers them 
separately. He docs not. They are so interrelated that he cannot 
separate them in his mind but must think of them all together, In 
reality he cannot employ the principles of unity without involving 
some variety, and vice versa, Symmetrical balance, for example, 
involves some contrast, for each clement on one side of the axis 
is opposed by an element on the other side; rhythm involves some 
harmony, for the alternately recurring clements of the series and 
the spaces between them must be similar; thematic variation in- 
volves some harmony, for though the component parts are varied 
they must be similar in character, This organizing process, then, 
in the expression of formal values is one unified process, called 
composition, wherens the concrete result of the process is a com- 
position, or the formal pattern which the work assumes,’ 

‘The nature of a composition is very similar to that of a biologi- 
cal organism. Just as the arms, legs, and other members of an 
animal or a man are alive and serve the whole of which they are 
integral parts, so the six principles just reviewed are values no less 
than the unity and variety which they serve and exemplify, Hence 
they may be contemplated as qualities in a work just as much a3 
unity or variety or any other quality. And just as all members 
of a living organism are similar in their cellular structure, so 


™The word “composition” is used in a wider sense to include the 
expression not only of the formal bnt also of all the values. 
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every form in the composition, from the smallest to the largest, 
is organized in the same manner and expresses the same Formal 
values as the object itself, A single moulding in a building, for 
example, is designed in accordance with the principles of unity 
and variety just as much as the building itself, 

Again, a work of art is an organic whole in the same sense 
that a living organism is, Just as the various parts of an aninutte 
form are inextricably connected with and cannot he separated 
from it without making it incomplete or causing its death, so the 
different parts of a composition are so indispensable to the whole 
that not one can be removed without impairing its unity, Tow 
well Henry James felt this with regard to his chosen form of 
expression! “A novel iy a living thing,” he said, “all one and 
continuous, like any other organism, and in proportion as it lives 
will it be found... . that in cach of the parts there is some 
thing of each of the other parts.* ‘I'he same idea was expressed 
by Beethoven, the practitioner of a totally dierent art, when he 
wrote to a friend: “Z am not in a habit of altering my composi- 
tions when they are once finished, I have never done this, for I 
hold firmly that the slightest change alters the character of the 
composition.” 

‘Thus composition is the process of welding the sensuous ele» 
ments into an organic pattern, “Ihe task is always the same, se 
lecting and arranging the elements, adding or subtracting seme, 
emphasizing others, until the pattern obtained completely satisties 
our desire for unity and variety, Since our power of grasping the 
unity of a pattern is limited, especially the unity af the patterns 
which contain many and diverse types of elements, the task will 
be facilitated if some simple line or form in static warks ar some 
simple arrangement of the themes and their variations in temporal 
works is made the organizing scheme or motif of the composition, 
Xn the major visual arts of sculpture, painting, and architecture, 
the motifs are based on some one of the simple lines, shapes, or 
masses discussed in chapter iv: the circular form, with its con- 
tinuous hounding line, bringing our glance hack to the starting 


*Tlenry James, “The Art of Fiction,” in Partial Portraits (Mac- 
millan & Co, Ltd. London, 1919), ps 39% Quoted by permission, 


’ Romain Rolland, Besthoven (Henry Holt & Co, 1917), p. 103. 
Quoted fiom a letter to George ‘Thomson, publisher, Edinburgh, 
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point, like the cyclic movement of life itself, employed in Ro» 
din’s “Psyche,” in Rubens’ “La Ronda,” or in the Colosseum; 
the triangular form, with its straight sides sending our glance 
directly to its apex, near which we find the center of interest of 
the composition, such as we meet with in del Sarto’s “Madonna 
of the Harpies” and numerous other works by the Renaissance 
masters, or in architectural structures in which the central mass, 
adome or a tower, rises above the rest of the building; the undu- 
lating line (similar to the letter S), with its rhythmic change of 
direction, employed so frequently in many of the finest Greck 
or even in some modern statues; the contrasting zigzag line 
(similar to the letter Z), with its incisive and abrupt shifts, make 
ing it an appropriate motif for the representations of violent 
actions, so Frequently employed in Japanese prints; the horizon« 
tal, vertical, ar inclined line, the last of which is so effectively 
employed in Rubens’ “Descent Crom the Cross”; or the many 
rectangular forms, as well as their simple combinations, which 
are so often employed as motifs in pictorial and decorative pat 
terns as well as ins the plans of most architectural designs, In the 
auditory arts the scheme of composition is some simple arrange+ 
ment of one or more themes and their variations, involving cither 
contrasting material, o an ascending or a descending movement, 
or accombination of the two, Familiar is the common three-part 
composition so frequently employed by bath musicians and writers 
in most of thelr shorter compositions, which begins and ends with 
the same theme or thought, such as Tagore’s Cabu/litvallah, or 
Wagner's overture to Lohengrin, invalying one grand culminative 
movement, Or recall compositions which are nothing more than 
one continuous series of variations of the same or similar themes 
or events invalving a cumulative intensity of emotional tension, 
often ending abruptly and causing a shock to the render or the 
listener, an obvious scheme easily felt in such works as Aldrich’s 
Marjorie Daw, Chekav’s The Cherry Orchard, Gricg’s “The 
Hall of the Mountain King” (from Poor Gyne suite), Chopin's 
Prelude No, 18 (Opus 38), or Ravel’s Bolero, Without some 
auch simple form or scheme of arrangement as a motif we would 
have difficulty in grasping the unity of a composition of any 
complexity, = 

Such is the nature of a work of art when it is perceived and 
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contemplated as a pure pattern composed of aesthetic media, In 
conclusion we may sum up the attributes of a satisfactory pattern 
under the following three headinga: (1) ‘The organizing scheme 
ov molif of the composition, which we may or may nat be able 
to characterize by name, is distinctly felt, as the Lines of a human 
figure are felt through its draperies, (2) ‘The composition exem~ 
plifies an organic inevitability, All the elements are releyant and 
essential to the pattern as a whole, being so intimately related to 
one another and to the whole that nat one can be disturbed without 
impairing the whole and so arranged that the main lines of the 
pattern keep our glance path within the composition. (3) Finally, 
the elements in the pattern are so organized that the composition 
expresses all the formal values, the desired amount of unity and 
variety. ‘That is, the component parts have an unmistakable domi- 
nant motif, are in harmony with one another, and mainuin an 
adequate balance; and at the same time they display an amount of 
thematic variation, contrast, and rhythm such that the pattern as 
a whole becomes not only a unified form bue also a vital organism, 
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Expressive Values: Character 


ONG we come to the consideration of the work of art or any 
part of it as an object which has a character like a human 
being, that is, to the quality which we feel in terms of ourselves 
and identify with the object when we perccive it aesthetically, 
We have already seen that every object, no matter what its form, 
may be reathetically perceived and hence may reflect some felt- 
quality; this specific character or quality which we attribute to an 
object is what I menn by its expressive value, 

The character which the artist gives to his work, at least in 
so far ag he hns been successful in his expression of it, is naturally 
expressive of some napect of his own character, because his main 
impulse in creating the work is that it may reflect his desires and 
ideals in the values expressed, But so long as we are mare or less 
different from one another and from the artist, the characters 
of any work of art will be as many as the individuals who 
contemplate it; the determination and enumeration of all such 
characters would be an endless task, Neither will it be possible 
to enumerate all the characters—gracefulness, charm, dignity, 
playfulness, ruggedness, refinement, homeliness, maurnfulness, 
et cetern--which different works express to the same individ 
ual, because they are literally as many as the works themselves, 
Tt is possible, as we shall sce in chapter xv, to classify characters 
into certain generalized types which reflect fundamental human 
traits and impulses. But at present we shall examine what means 
the artist employs to give the desired character to his work, 
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“The means he employs are, of course, the same factors which 
are involyed in the expression of the functional and formal values; 
for the final work can assume no more than one form, and what« 
ever goes into that form must determine its character as well as 
its other yalues or qualities, Hence the character or the expressive 
value of a work or of any part of it must be determined by what 
ever is involved in its composition~—the physical media, the Cinc- 
tion or subject matter, the aesthetic media, and their minor and 
major relationships. “hough the character of every work of art 
is different, the characters of the lines, colors, tones, and other 
perceptive elements and their relationships of which it is composed 
are virtually the same for every one, because they are the result 
of fundamental and similar psychological human experiences. 
The study of such characters is the subject of the present chapter, 
even though they are so numerous and subtle that we can mention 
only some of the most obvious ones, 

Let us begin by characterizing the expressive values of the 
visual elements, We have seen how strong is our empathic re- 
sponse to Jinas, During aesthetic perception we follow a line as 
we do the career of a character; we feel that it has a beginning, 
a development, and an end just as much as a personality has, re« 
venled by his life story, Observe, for example, the smooth, calm, 
and slow movement of long lines, the swaying, legato mavement 
of gently curving lines, similar to the feeling we experience in 
gliding through smooth water in a canoe, In contrast, notics how 
stiff and lifeless ave straight lines and how rapid and exciting are 
short linea, hecause our perception of the former invelves sluggish, 
while that of the latter lines involves quickened, pulse beat and 
respiration. Obvious is the lively and animated character of curved 
lines; a spiral, for example, is exciting and restless because our 
empathic response to it creates in us rapid and qwisting motians, 
while a serpentine line is graceful and full of life because ite 
rhythmically changing curvature arouses in us plensant empathic 
movements, Lines of full curvature are always expressive of ense 
and comfort, ag rounded outlines of a person suggest comfortable 
well-being, In contrast, broken, angular, or zigzag lines are x= 
pressive of harsh and brutal animation or of staceata and jerky 
actions, as those we experience in fencing or assnciate with war 
and fighting or with exhaustive manual labor. Witness how pro= 
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truded hones and angular outlines are expressive of exhausting 
physical activity. 

Or consider lines of different direction, How expressive hori= 
zontal lines are of calm and restful feelings, such as we experience 
while lying down, "Chey are the most static lines, especially when 
our line of vision is normal to them, for then we are not compelled 
to follow them in a definite direction; only when viewed obliquely 
do they appear to move away from us, because we see the parts 
farther away less vividly than thase closer to us, Vertical lines, 
on the other hand, though not restless, are invariably dignified and 
lofty——qualities we experience when we stand erect and hold up 
our heads—they also have a distinct mavement because we asso- 
ciate them with growing things; those above the horizon are felt 
to move upward, and those below downward, In contrast to both 
of these, oblique lines are strongly expressive of restless, exciting, 
and disturbing feelings, which we experience if we hold our bodies 
in an inclined position, Hence, these lines are the most expressive 
of painful feelings, so effectively employed in Rubens’ “Descent 
from the Cross” and ‘Tintoretto’s “Vhe Deposition.” 

Consider again lines of different qualities, Hard and clearly 
defined lines—the kind we draw when we angrily dig into the 
paper with our pencil—have a strong, vigorous, and brutal char« 
acter, expressive of precision and self-confidence; while soft lines 
with blurred outlines, weak and delicate in character, are expres- 
sive of timidity and Inck of precision. Dark and wide lines have 
the same expressive qualities as hard lines, whereas light and thin 
lines express the feeling-tones of soft lines, All these expressive 
values may be best studied in Chinese or Japanese prints, because 
in them representative forms are so highly conventionalized that 
the characters of lines as well as of other elements are most con~ 
spicuausly revealed, 

The characters of movements need not detain us long, Since 
movements have the same attributes ag lines—horizontal, verticnl, 
or inclined, long or short, straight or curved, abrupt or flowing 
-—and since our perception of and our empathic response to both 
of then are very similar, the expressive qualities of movements are 
no different from those of lines. Charactera of movements, how- 
ever, are felt more intensely, because movements are actually 
temporal in character, whereas lines are only apparently so, 
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‘The characters of shapes or space forms are more complex than 
those of lines, because they are affected by the qualities of lines of 
which they are composed, In general, simple and regular shapes 
are restful and quiet, while complex and irregular forms are rest~ 
less and exciting, because their perception is more difficult than that 
of simpler shapes. In their extreme proportions, shapes assume the 
character of lines which they resemble; a long horizontal rec« 
tangle, for example, has the same character as a straight horizontal 
line, whereas the same rectangle in a vertical position assumes the 
character of a straight vertical line. With these considerations in 
mind, let us note some of their expressive qualities, 

The felt-quality of the circle is one of completeness, of all~ 
embracing finality, because of its continuous closed curve; no mat- 
ter from where you start to go around it, you will come back to 
the starting point, It is an unstable form because of its tendency 
to roll with the slightest provocation, “I'he character of the lunette, 
though similar to that of the circle, is less complete but more defi~ 
nite and thoroughly stable, for our glance begins at one end of 
the horizontal base and stops at the other, ‘The crescent is mare 
exciting and vivacious than the former two shapes, because it is 
composed of two different curves and because its line of symmetry 
is usually inclined instend of vertical. ‘The playful and vivacious 
character of the lunette may also be partly derived, through asso 
ciation, from the character of the crescent moon, ‘he triangle 
ig the most dynamic of these simple forms, “Its dingenal lines and 
sharp corners,” as one writer puts it, “give it an active, vivacious 
and incisive character... . An isosceles triangle reating on its 
base represents a symmetrical balance of active lines, ‘Ihe sides 
converging to the apex draw our attention in that direction and 
give usa feeling of unified activity.” The square is a simpler and 
less active shape than the triangle, because its equal sidea meet 
atright angles, Ithasa sturdy, rugged, plain, and straightforward 
character, implied in such expressions as “a square man,” “a aquare 
deal,” A flattened square with its long diagonal in a vertical 
position becomes the diamond, 2 shape decidedly active and rest« 
lesa, although less so than the inverted triangle, because It is less 
top-heavy, The rectangle is more stimulating and distinguished in 
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character than the square, because it isa shape which contains more 
variety in unity, owing to the inequality of its adjacent sides, ‘The 
polygons, farms between the square and the circle, have qualities 
which are difficult to characterize, since they involve qualities of 
the other forms, ‘This may be said of other geometrical shapes, 
for they ave a combination of the ones we have discussed. All we 
can say is that their felt-qualities will be restful or exciting as they 
are simple and regular or complex and irregular in shape. 

In this study of the character of forms I have not dealt with 
shapes of recognizable natural objects, because such forms are a 
combination of these simple geometrical shapes and also because 
our perception of their character, particularly of an animate form, 
is apt to involve associative matter not relevant to and difficult to 
dissociate from the character of the forms themselves, When we 
perceive the picture of a lion, for example, we are apt to perceive 
its character not so much from its nbstract shape as from our ns= 
sociative ideas ar aur actual experiences involving a seal tion, 
which are recalled as we see the picture. No doubt the perceived 
shape assumes greater significance for us when we recognize it to 
be that of a lion, but the aesthetic value of the shape, as a shape, 
dependa not upon the fact that it resembles a lion but upon the 
{net that its linea and their combination have in themselves a char- 
acter which is expressive af or similar to a rent lion or to some 
specific aspect of it—n satiated lion in a restful mood, or a hungry 
one in violent action, Tlence, the importance in acathetics of 
atudying the characters of abstract lines and ahapes rather then of 
recognizable forms, 

What was aaid in general about the character of n shape is true 
about that of a aass—the simpler and more irregular the mass the 
quieter and more restful it feels, ‘I'he character of a mass smaller 
in size than our own is delicate and charming, while thac of a mass 
Jarger than our own is strong and powerful; when gigantic in 
proportions, like a mountain, a large building, or an immense tree, 
a mass affects us as sublime, The character of a mass resulting 
fram its form is the same as that of the shape or the line which 
itresembles, Thus, the spherical mass has the all-embracing char- 
acter of n circles a pyramid or a cone has the firmness and stability 
of a triangle; v tower is lofty and dignified, like a vertical line; 
« lang, low building is calm nud quiet, like a horizontal line, 
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‘The character of the weight and force which a mass exerts is 
again felt in terms of our own weight and of our power of ex- 
erting a force. A light weight and its corresponding small force 
is felt as weak and delicate, while a large force exerted by a heavy 
weight is felt as strong and menacing; when very large, a mass 
becomes overwhelming in its awfulness-~a fecling we experience 
at the foot of a huge overhanging boulder in a canyon, on a 
tempest-tossed ocenn, or amidst a furious cyclone, ‘The character 
of a force is also affected by its direction, as clearly revealed in 
architecture, For example, a downward farce, exerted by an 
entablature or any other horizontal mags, is depressing and crush- 
ing, whereas an upward force, exerted by a column, is uplift. 
ing, buoyant, exhilarating, An inclined-downward force, on the 
other hand, like the thrust of a dome or a yault, is always restless 
and disturbing, because it tends to upset the equilibrium of the 
structure; hence the satisfaction we feel in a counterthrust, an 
upward-inward force, exerted by an adequate buttress against the 
vault or the drum of a dome. 

The character of an enclosed space is likewise felt in terms of 
the space we are able to occupy. A small space is cramped, de~ 
pressing, suffocating, because in perceiving it we tend to contract 
rather than to dilate; while a large space is expansive nnd cheerful, 
because in such a space we can stretch out and breathe freely, An 
unusually large space, like a vast desert enclosed by the heavenly 
dome or an immense empty auditorium, is awe-inspiring, because 
in the midst of such yastness we strongly feel our own insignifi- 
cance, As to the character of a space due to its shape, a long 
longitudinal space, as the interior of a tower, of a vault, ar of a 
cathedral nave, is expressive of infinity and mystery; for as we 
follow its long course, it seems endless, continuing even heyond 
its actual end, Whereas a radial space, such asa circular ream ar 
a domed interior, which surrounds ua on all sides, is restful and 
expressive of finiteness, security, and assurance, ‘J*he contrasting 
characters of these two kinds of enclosed space will be distinctly 
felt upon entering a typical Gothic and a typical Byzantine church, 

As to the spaces in a pattern, they will affect the character of 
the composition by their size and shape relative to those of the 
forms in the pattern, If such spaces are small, the forms will feel 
hemmed in and hence the composition will be stufly and restless; 
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if they are ample in size the composition will be restful; but if 
they are too large, the composition will feel empty and hence 
poverty-stricken, Lf such spaces are perceived as shapes, they will 
assume the character of the form which they resemble and will 
thereby enrich the pattern, as they markedly do in many beautiful 
bas relicfs of the ancient Greek Combstones, 

‘he character of a colar is determined by its secondary char- 
acteristica no leas than by its primary ones, For example, a color 
which is pure in hue has a clear, lucid, and simple character, 
whereas an impure color is crude, dirty, murky, foggy, or rich; 
acolor at its maximum saturation is accepted as genuine and fine, 
while a color of insuflicient saturation is dingy, poor, insipid. Red, 
orange, and yellow are warm, approachable, stimulating, and 
exciting colors, while blue, and to a less degree green, are cool, 
distant, “soothing, inhibitory, even depressing? Again, fully sat- 
urated colors are strong, While their opposites are weak in char~ 
acter; on the other hand, very luminous or bright colors are open 
and cheerful, while less luminous colors are dull and gloomy. 
¥inally, heavy colors, like dark blues, browns, greens, or reds, are 
unyielding, impenetrable, oppressive; while light colors are filmy, 
delicate, and spacious-—pink having a diaphanous character, pale 
blue a spaciousness, pale green freshness and cheerfulness, and 
pale helintrope a hazy softness, 

New when some or all of these qualities of 2 color merge into 
one, the color assumes a distinct character. After extensive experi- 
menta, Bullough® reached the conclusion that the dominant char« 
acters or expressive qualities af the principal colors for most 
contemplators are the following: 

A kind of temperamental contrast exists between red and blue, 
The character of reds, or of colors tinged with red, is usually of 
asympathetic, affectionate kind; such colors seem to approach you 
with openness and frankness; while blues are reserved, distant, 
even inaccessible in temperament, like individuals who, though not 
repellent, are difficult to know, Red is by far the most active 
color, while blue is contemplative and reflective, Red exhibits 
degrees of energy which are at times almost overwhelming, while 
blue always displays some measure of coldness and aloofness, to 
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some bordering on haughtiness, While red is impressive hy reason 
of its irresistible strength and power, blue has something monu- 
mental in its dignified repose and peculiar spaciousness, 

‘The temperament of yellow is utterly unlike that of red or 
blue, It is essentially cheerful and light of heart, though occa- 
sionally it seems melancholy to some. Yellow is “fidgety” com-~ 
pared to the deep elemental restlessness of red, and sparkling with 
life compared to the contemplative scriousness of blue, Possessing 
little of the massive strength of red, though a good deal of its 
sympathetic brightness, and having none of the reserve of blue, 
yellow is happiness, sunshine, and fun, incapable of being taken 
seriously; even when it tries to appear serious and deepens into 
gold, it retains too much of its joyous radiance to be really grand 
and majestic. It may be splendid or brilliant, but we suspect that 
its splendor is merely superficial, 

The character of orange is showy. ‘The yellow in it loses some 
of its light spontaneity by contact with the greater power of its red, 
while the red is partly robbed of its unbridled impetuosity and 
natural frankness, If the combination of red and yellow produces 
one of the most magnificently brilliant colors, almost wnrivaled 
in intensity, it introduces in the color a discordant note which 
certainly makes it all the more interesting, because it increases the 
complexity of its temperament, which seems to suggest to many 
persons a kind of duplicity, even of trenchery or stealthiness, 
Orange on the whole is not an intimate colors its attraction lies 
more in its magnificence than in its more inward qualities, 

What yellow lacks so conspicuously, green possesses in an emi- 
nent degree, namely, solidity of character, sometimes to the verge 
of even pedantry and the “bourgeois.” Its fundamental quality is 
restfulness, It is expansive and jovial instead of cold and reserved, 
essentially healthy, without a shadow of morbidness, Its character 
is casily affected by mixture, even slightly, with yellow or blue, 
or by variation of luminosity. A fully saturated green is free from 
pedantry, and may show a degree of refinement which is not as a 
rule characteristic of greens, ‘IYhey are, as a whole, good«na« 
tured, wholesome, and very reposeful. Yellow tends to make 
green appear sickly, unreliable, and treacherous, or bilious, irri- 
table, and peevish; the addition of some blue checks its joviality, 
increases its reflectiveness, and strengthens its purpose, 
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Vascinating colors as to their character are the purples, both 
red and blue purples, heciuse they are compounds of the tempera 
mentally contrasting colors of red and blue, and Inck the element 
of duplicity or untrustworthiness inherent in compounds of yellow, 
Tn contrast to the healthy-mindedness of green, purple has some 
degree of morbidness or at least of sadness and melancholy; this 
is especially true of the blue-purples, because of their lower lu- 
minosity, High Inminosity, a3 in pale mauve, gives the color a 
particularly marked and morbid sentimentality coupled with 
fastidious refinement and feminine delicacy, A not too pale 
blue-purple is distinctly a mystic color, while a fully saturated 
blue-purple possesses a degree of stateliness and depth, ‘The red- 
purple partakes of red’s frankness, impulsiveness, and sympathy, 
while a fully saturated red-purple possesses unlimited strength— 
not the irresistible dash of red, but an energy controlled and 
spiritualized by the thoughtfulness and sensibility of the blue. 
‘There is in red-purple all the affectionate impetuosity of red 
coupled with the reserved inwardness of blue. 

‘The characters of light and shade as colors are not so complex 
ag those of the hues just reviewed, White, for instance, is cheer- 
ful and calm, radiant and hopeful, expressive of simplicity and 
purity, of childlike innocence and unsophistication, ‘The neutral 
grays, on the other hand, are somber and serious, “Visually a 
pure gray,” says one Inboratory subject, “gives the impression of 
softness and depth, I seem to hear its very quietness, Its gentle. 
ness of gradation and of shading suggests grace, facility, expert 
ness... The whole experience is one of neatness, delicacy and 
refinement, which ideas induce a bodily feeling af reverence or 
of deference,® ‘The character of black is more positive and 
strong: in large areas it is gloomy, depressing, melancholic; in 
small patches, especially in contrast with other colors, black has 
great strength and dignity of character. 

As pure luminosity, light is always expressive of cheerfulness, 
expansiveness, relief, buoyancy, while shade by itself is expressive 
of gloom, contraction, restlessness, depression, ‘These two con» 
trasting feelings are noticeably experienced on a day which is foggy 
in the morning and sunny in the afternoon, a sequence common 
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in the vicinity of Berkeley, California; one’s Cecling of gloom 
while the fog is on instinctively gives way to a feeling of cheer- 
fulness as the fog gradually disperses and the sun shines again, 
Excess of light is dazzling and highly stimulating, a3 in Monet's 
or Sisley’s paintings; wherens excess of shade, as in the dim in- 
terior of a cathedral or in the dark depths of an impenetrable 
forest, is fearful and awe-inspiring; it impart a feeling of mys- 
tery and impels one to meditation, 

‘The expressive qualities of various textures are almost sug- 
gested by their names, lor instance, a smooth texture is expressive 
of refinement, delicacy, and senstousness and is associated with 
comfort and luxury, whereas a rough texture expresses coarseness, 
strength, brutality, qualities we assaciate with austere living and 
hard labor, A smooth texture, because af its slippery attribute, may 
also express slyness, as implicd in the colloquial expression, “a 
smooth person,” that is, a suave and crafty individual whom we 
find difficult to “pin down.” Soft and hard textures share partly 
the characters of smooth and rongh lexturess we say a “soft life,” 
by which we mean a life of case, comfort, and luxury; or a “hard 
life,” that is, a life of discomfort and poverty, full of severe 
obstacles, A dull texture, as the name implies, is unexciting, stupid, 
boresome, as implied in such expressions as a “dull person,” a 
“dull play.’ Shiny texture, on the other hand, is exciting, clear, 
cheerful, as implied in such expressions as a “shining face,” a 
“Shining thought.” A reftecting surface, which must be more or 
less shiny, is also exciting in character but is rather superficial and 
shallow; a transparent surface is expressive of clarity, purity, lu 
cidity; while a translucent surface, like these of many preciaus 
stones, is expressive of serenity, thoughtfulness, and penetration, 

A word or two about the characters of physical media, which 
also play a part in determining the expressive value of a work of 
art. Such qualities as the sturdiness of oak, the warmth and rich- 
ness of mahogany, the strength anc dignity of granite, the delicacy 
and refinement of marble, the glowing splendor of alabaster, the 
playfulness of brick and terra catts, the plain, homely vigor of 
concrete, the luxurious richness of precious metals, and the radiant 
splendor of stained glass are mainly determined by the expressive 
qualities of the visual aesthetic media (especially those of color 
and texture) of which they are composed, But qualities of ma- 
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terials are also determined, to a certain extent, by certain of their 
properties, such as durablencss, malleability, workableness, ctc., 
with which we became acquainted ag we handle aad wark with 
them during the process of creation, 

Ina similar manner Jet us consider the characters of auditory 
elements, Although the quality of a tone is mainly due to its 
timbre, ag we have seen, it is determined alsa, no doubt, by the 
quality of its other attributes—pitch, intensity, and duration. Gur- 
ney goes even so far as to say that “the expression which can truly 
be attributed to mere fibre amounts to much less than is gen- 
erally supposed ..., itis the pace or the manner of beginning the 
Note, or something else beyond mere colour-quality, which gives the 
sound its peculiar character’ ‘Lherefore, before describing the 
timbre of tones of different instruments I shall discuss the felt- 
quality of a tone which is the result of pitch, intensity, and dura- 
tion, 

In general, a tone of low pitch is strong, mellow, blunt, large, 
and voluminous; it is less exciting than a tone of high pitch, which 
is weak, bright, shrill, thin, small, and piercing, A low tone has 
massivencss, bridging-power, and expansiveness, while a high tone 
has a penetrating power and gives us a feeling of concentration 
and isolation.’ A high tone is more exciting than a low one be- 
cause it gives usa fecling of rising, of going up; a tone extremely 
high in pitch arouses feelings similar to those we experience when 
we are in a rarefied atmosphere, A low tone is less exciting he 
cause it Feels comfortably within our reach; when it becomes too 
low, however, it gives usa shimping, sinking feeling, one which 
we experience in going down into a pit or a well, 

In general a tone of low intensity is weak, quieting, soothing. 
Tn the lowest register of pitch such tones are averwhelming in 
their power; we feel engulfed by them as we do by a storm ora 
moh, A tone of high intensity, on the other hand, is strong, dis+ 
turbing, exciting. In the uppermost register of pitch such a tone 
is piercing and penetrating; we £eel pierced by it as if by 2 knife, 
The sense of volume, which is mainly dus to intensity, produces 

4h, Gurney, Tha Power of Sound (Smith Elder & Ca, London, 
1880), p. 319. 

°C. BH. Seashore, Phe Psychology of Musical Talent (Silver, Bure 
dett & Co, 1919), p. 164. 
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an overwhelming effect, especially when created hy a powerful 
crash at the end of a gradually increasing series, Loud tones also 
feel close by, while soft tones feel far away, a fact distinctly Cele 
in crescentlo and diminuendo effects (a series of tones with grad~ 
ually increasing and deereasing loudness) ; in the former the tones 
secm to rush up and engulf us, while in the Jatter they seem to ran 
away and leave us, 

‘The felt-qualities of tones of short and long duration are very 
similar to those of short, broken, and long, undulating lines, 
‘Tones of short duration, called staccata, are exciting and expres 
sive of blunt and jerky actions; they became violent as their lempo 
and intensity increase, fust as our voices become shrill and harsh 
and contain sharp, snappy accents when we are expressing angry 
feelings. ‘Tones of long duration, called legato, are Nowing and 
calm, soothing and plaintive; they became more or Jess animated 
in proportion to the increase or decrease of tempo and intensity, 
just as our voices become soft and mellow and contain low, mur- 
muring or cooing accents when we are expressing our tender fecl- 
ings, ‘Tones in quick succession are exciting because they seem to 
be on the run, and when such tones in a long passage are very rapid 
they become restless und uncom Cortuble, because we become breath 
Jess in trying to keep up with them, Jn contrast, tones of slow 
succession are lesy exciting, because we are nat obliged te hurry in 
order to keep up with them, Very Jow tones in a long passage 
become sluggish; in hearing them we become impatient and feel 
like pulling them after us. Even Gurney, who is reluctant to 
admit that the attributes of a Cone affect its character, is forced to 
acknowledge “that a very slow movement is often solemn, and 
never gay or agitated, and that a very quick movement is often 
gay or agitated, and never solemn.”* 

We are now ready to characterize the timbre or quality of x 
tone due to the instrument by which the tone is produced, Gur- 
ney’s remark to the contrary notwithstanding, the character of a 
tone must be considerably affected by chis attributes witness, for 
example, the continuous use of tones of different instruments by 
the musicians in their larger compositions for the purpose of exe 
pressing their deepest feelings. 


SE, Gumey, op, city ps 325+ 
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String instruments are peculiarly fitted for producing legato 
and staccato tones with equal facility, and their power of varying 
the pitch of a tone and of producing different effects is as great 
as that of the human voice and greater than that of any other 
kind of instrument, ‘They can produce harmonic tones (obtained 
by touching the finger to the strings but not to the finger board), 
“Heculiarly sweet and celestial in character,” similar to flute tones 
or head tones of the human voice; pizzicato tones (obtained by 
plucking the strings with the fingers), short, dry, and rather soft 
in character, and dainty, tripping in effect; tremolo tones (ob« 
tained by sounding them in rapid succession slightly above and 
below their exact pitch), expressive of passionate feclings if played 
rapidly and of tender, pathetic feelings if played slowly, By 
placing a sordine or mute on the bridge of these instruments one 
may obtain tones which have a muffled quality and become at 
times highly mysterious, elusive, and elf-like, By striking the 
strings with the wood of the bow, one may obtain tones which 
are weird, and at times very dramatic. Or by bowing near the 
bridge (as in forte passages) once may obtain a more brilliant tone, 
while by bowing near the finger board (as in pinno passages) one 
may obtain tones of a softer and duller quality. 

‘The violin, among the strings, is perhaps the most flexible and 
the richest in timbre, It has a voice “nt once passionate and chaste, 
heart-rending, yct soft, which cnn weep, sigh, and lament, chant, 
pray, and muse, or burst forth into joyous accents as none other 
enn do?” The viola (the lower fifth of the violin), though rich 
and filling in its tonal quality, is less incisive and Jess brilliant in 
its expressive power than the violin, It “is humble, wan, sad, 
morose; [incomparable for] expressions of melancholy, [and 
has a] range of sentiment running from sad reverie to agonized 
pathos,”* The violoncello (the lower octave of the viola) is less 
dry than the violin in pizzicati, and has a rich, warm timbre of 
great range, always distinguished and captivating in its expression 
of ecstatic or passionate feelings, “Its tone is full of voluptuous 
languor, It is the sighing lover of the instrumental company, and 


TH, Berlioz, A Treatise on Modort Insitumentation and Orchestra 
Hou (Novello & Co, 1882 [?]), p. 25. Used by permission, 

8A, Lavignac, Music and Musicians (Henry Holt & Co, 1903), 
Pp: 138-39. 
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can speak the language of tender passion more feelingly than any 
of its fellows.” ‘Che double bass, the largest and hence the least 
flexible and agile of the string family, is peculiarly noted for its 
tremolos, for its power of producing dramatic effects, and for ite 
rich, full pizzicati, which are much more eloquent than those of 
the violins, “In music of a sombre cast, the short, deep tones given 
out by the plucked strings of the contrabass sometimes have the 
awLulness of gigantic heart-throbs.”"" Tt is mainly used, however, 
to reinforce the accompaniment and rhythm jn a composition, 

The wind instruments, the great warblers and screechers of the 
whole company, are eminently fitted for “arpeggios, grace notes, 
diatonic and chromatic scales with notes slurred or detached, rapid 
repetitions obtained by double-tonguing.’”” Their tones are simple 
on account of the paucity of their overtones, and for that reason 
they Inck the marked expressive quality of the strings or the reeds, 
‘The Mute is characterized by Sidney Lanier as an “ineffable” in« 
strument, which produces tones of pure, sweet, and tender timbre 
and “a mellow sound, with a shimmer of ight trembling through 
it?” Interesting are also the following lines {rom Lanier’s poem, 
Symphony (in which the oboe, the bassoon, and the clarinet are 
also characterized as well as the flute): 


A velvet flute-note fell down pleasantly 


‘ > . ‘ . . , 


From the warm concave of that fluted note 
Somewhat, half song, half odor, forth did float, 
Aaifa rose might somehow be a throat oa ee 


‘The piccolo, a smaller flute, has much higher and shriller tones 
than the flute and can, therefore, produce more force ful and agile 
effects rather than charming and aweet. “In pieces of a joyous 
character,” says Berlioz concerning this instrument, “the sounds 
of the second octave... . may be very suitable, in all their 
gradations; while the upper notes... . are excellent (fortissimo) 


°H. E, Krehbiel, ore so Listax to Muse (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1910), ps 93+ 

19 Ibid Pi Ql 

10 Lavignac, op, cit, pp. 98-99, 

NN Lettorsof Sidney Lanier (Charles Scribner's Sons, 1911), pp, 67-68, 
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for violent and tearing effects: in a storm, for instance, or in a 
scene of fierce or infernal character,” 

‘The double-reed instruments obtain their reedy quality mainly 
from the relatively loud and high overtones which are present in 
their tones, ‘I'hey are especially capable of expressing sentiments 
of asimple and plaintive nature, accompanied at times with quaint 
humor. The oboe or hautboy is thin and nasal in timbre and is 
piercing in forte and refined in piano passages, and its extremely 
high and low tones are harsh in quality, According to Berlioz, the 
sentiment of “candor, artless grace, soft joy, or the gricf of a 
fragile being, suits the hautboy’s accents... . especially a 
melodic instrument, it has n pastoral character, full of tenderness 
—nay . «+ of timidity, [suitable to] complaints of an inno- 
cent voice [and appealing] supplications,’"* The English horn (a 
fifth below the oboe), which can produce tones less piercing, 
more veiled, and deeper in quality than the oboe, is peculiarly 
suitable to the expression of pathetic and sorrowful feclings but 
less fitted for that of playfulness, intense grief, or anguish, “It 
has a melancholy, dreamy, and rather noble voice [with a] vague, 
remote quality that renders it superior to all others in exciting 
regret, and reviving images and sentiments of the past”* ‘The 
bassoon (the bass of the oboe) is expressive of solemn quality in 
its lowest register, of sonorous, somewhat rich, but rather weak 
character in ite middie, and of painful and depressing feelings in 
its high register, Its weak middle tones are also characterized ns 
pale, cold, and endaverous.® The grave, abysmally solemn voice 
of the bassoon when not assertive, says Krehbiel, becomes expres- 
sive of “nn unconscious humor... . paired with astonishing 
flexibility of utterance, so that its gambols are always grotesque,’!* 

The single-reed instrument in the orchestra is the clarinet, 
considered the most eloquent of the wood winds and the richest 
in compass, Since it can produce tones full of high overtones like 
those of the oboe, the clarinet has a variety of timbre and a 
wide range of expression with an epic magnitude. In the words 
of Lavignac, “the sonority of the lower register , . . « is vibrate 
ing, hollow, and incisive, almost cavernous at the bottom of the 


9 Berlioz, op, cit, p.1ate 8 Lbid., pp, 81-82, 14 Lid, pr 96: 
10 Ibid, p. 102, 10 Krehbiel, of. off, p, LOK, 
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scale. .... The high register [called the cfarion, hence the 
name} possesses incomparable power, brilliancy and warmth,” 
‘The notes above this are “of a piercing character, often disagree- 
able, only to be used in fortissime passages of the orchestra? 
The tones of the middle register ure characterized as “rich, mel- 
low, less reedy, and much fuller and more limpid than the voice 
of the oboe,” Clarinets are made in ranges of C, 23 flat, and A, 
of which the B flat is called “the noblest of the whole family [pos- 
sessing] a rich, warm, velvety timbre, energetic and passionate,” 
‘The clarinet also “possesses the most power of graduating its tone, 
‘The crescendo and diminuendo are much easier than on the flute, 
oboe, or bassoon; while a good player can produce the most 
charming effects of pianissine2™ 

‘Lhe brass instruments are the heralds of the orchestral fam« 
ily; they announce proclamations in sonorous, heroic, and majestic 
tones. ‘The French horn gives out tones which are noble and 
mournful, sweet and mellow at the same time, By putting his 
hand in the bell of the horn, the player produces a simple, smooth, 
and muflled tone which sounds as if coming from far away. Its 
loud unmufiled tones, however, are rather rough. “Tt is by turns 
heroic or rustic, savage or exquisitely poetics and it is perhaps in 
the expression of tenderness and emotion that it best develops its 
mysterious qualities"? According to Miller, certain low tones of 
the horn approach most nearly to an arbitrary ideal tone, which he 
describes a8 “having a strong fundamental containing perhaps fifty 
per cent of the total intensity, accompanied by a complete series of 
twenty or more overtones of successively diminishing intensity.* 
The trumpet, which has “great agility... . is admirably suited 
to rapid figures, arpeggios, especially to repetitions of notes. Be- 
sides noisy fanfares and strident calls, it is able to produce in 
piano or pianissimno, effects cither fantastic or of extreme sweet- 
ness,4" ‘The trombone has expressive power of great majesty and 


1 Lavignae, op, city pp. 107-8, 8 Krehbiel, of. city pe 103. 

1° Lavignac, of, cit, p. 109. 

00%, Prout, (ustrumentation (Novello & Co, London, 1902[?]), 
p. 67. Used by permission. ! Lavignac, op. cit, ps 116, 

1D, C, Miller, 24a Sclence of Musical Sounds (by permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publishers, 1916), p. 213. 

#8 Lavignac, op, elf pr. 120. 
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grandeur; in loud passages it is very stately and noble, at times 
even terrific and mournful, and in occasional soft passages it can 
even be serene. According to Krehbiel, trombones are supreme 
for “a solemn and spiritually uplifting effect. .... They can also 
be made to sound menacing and lugubrious, devout and mocking, 
pompously heroic, majestic, and lofty.”"* ‘I'he tuba, the largest 
of this group, has a vigorous, solenin, and mysterious timbre, with 
a lugubrious quality in soft passages, “Despite its gigantic size, 
[it] is exceedingly tractable and can ‘roar.you as gently as any 
sucking dove’,?® 

The instruments of percussion—-the kettledrum, the bass drum, 
the cymbals, and the trinngle—are used to crente certain color 
effects, such as a golden glow of sound of immense volume by 
the use of the cymbals and the bass drum; and crystalline, sil- 
very tones by the use of the triangles or some special effect, such 
as the imitation of cannon firing or of thunder, by the use of the 
bass drum, But they are mainly used to emphasize the rhythm of 
the music, Although indispensable in an orchestra, they rarely 
take the lead but invariably help in the general effect which the 
composer wishes to produce, 

‘The organ, among the solo instruments used with the orchestra, 
is the largest and most elaborate; it has wood and metal pipes 
which, with proper control, will produce a sound of almost any 
timbre, Lavignac calls the organ the great polyphonic instrument 
of infinite power, Its range is so great that it can produce tones 
which are majestic, calm, incisive, penetrating, and yet sweet and 
serene in quality, Because the organ has the power of producing 
sustained tones of any duration, it is peculiarly suited to religious 
music, in which long, legato phrases are so often employed for 
expressing feelings of solemn exaltation, 

The pianoforte has a limited range in comparison with the 
organ, because it is unable to produce sustained tones of long 
duration and to maintain the quality of its tones, which are easily 
changed by “slight variations in the time of striking the different 
keys, as well as in the strength of the blow.** Nevertheless, it is 


4 Krchbiol, op. cit, p. 109. 98 Tdid., pr 110, 
90 Tractors which Miller saya determine what is called artistic touch of 
the performer, D.C, Miller, U'4e Science of Musieal Sounds, p, 210: 
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capable of producing extremely soft or voluminous tones, rich 
harmonic chords of great tonal color, and rapid, staccato passages, 
by means of which a great variety of lyric and dramatic effects 
are obtainable, such as the ethereal, shimmering atmospheric cfFeets 
of Debussy, the deep and powerful effects of Beethoven, or the 
rippling, tripping ones of Chopin, 

The harp, though less important as a solo instrument, is val- 
uable for the embellishment of the orchestral harmony, because 
its tonal quality (which depends upon the size of the strings, the 
nature of the object with which the strings are plucked, and the 
place where they are plucked) blends well with the other instru- 
ments, particularly with the brasses. According to E, I, Barton, 
the timbre of the thicker strings is, in general, softer and sweeter 
than that of the thin strings; the quality is somewhat nasal if the 
strings are plucked in the middle, shrill and tinkling if plucked by 
asharp, pointed plectrum, mellow if plucked by the finger or other 
rounded object.*” 

‘The human voice, perhaps the most flexible musical instrument, 
not only can produce easily both staccato and legato tones but can 
also sustain a tone, though it cannot do so for very long without 
varying its pitch, ‘Ihe slightest alteration of the length and ten~ 
sion of the vocal chords, of the position of the jaws, cheeks, tongue, 
and lips, will produce extremely subtle differences of tonal quality, 
All gradations from the deep, thunderous tones of a bags, like 
Chalinpin’s, to the mellow, palpitating tones of a baritone or of 
@ contralto, like Amato’s ar Schumann-EHeink’s, to the clear, 
golden tones of a full tenor, like Caruso’s, to the silvery, warbling 
tones of a soprano, like Galli-Curci’s or Melba’s, aro within the 
power of the human voice, 

So much for the various timbres, But the real character or 
expressive value of a tone in an actual musical performance is also 
determined, as we have seen, by its other attributes, ‘Though rests 
also affect the character of the tones, they do so through duration 
the lapse of time between two tones, which has already been 
discussed; and through rhythm or musical time, which will be 
discussed in the next section, 

‘The qualities of vocables ns sounds, which undoubtedly play 

8, H. Barton, A Z'avt-Book on Sound (Macmillan & Co,, Ltd, 
London, 1908), pp. 413-14. 
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an important part in the expressive power of speech, need not den 
tain us long; for they are similar to those of tones, because the 
attributes of vocalic sounds, as we have seen, are the same as those 
of tones, Morcover, the timbres of vocables are so subtle and 
numerous that their enumeration would be an endless task; for 
“every vowel sound, every consonant, every combination of let- 
ters in a syllable, every shade of pronunciation, is simply a differ- 
ence of tone-color made by the almost instantancous changes which 
the muscles of the mouth and throat can effect in the shape of the 
buccal cavity, It is this facility in the production of tone-colors 
which gives the human vocal apparatus pre-eminence as a speech~ 
instrument, No other instrument could be devised which would 
furnish such a copious variety of elements for a language with 
such ease and quickness." Iven if it were possible to enumerate 
all the different sound qualities of which vocables are capable, we 
could not find words by which to designate them beyond those 
which we already have used to characterize the qualities of the 
diferent musical tones. Tf we bear those in mind, then, with all 
their possible intermediate values, we shall have some conception 
of the timbre of speech as an expressive instrument of emotions, 

The expressive qualities of vocables as meanings would also 
be quite impossible to enumerate, for they are a3 numerous as the 
words themselves, Since the meaning of every word is different, 
different must also be its felt-quality, which is the same, of course, 
ag that of the image called up in our mind and of the associative 
idens aroused in us by the meaning of the word in question, To 
express a feeling of delicacy, for example, the writer will employ 
words which call forth images of delicate things or beings, More« 
over, since the sound of a word is inextricably connected with its 
meaning, an onomatopoetic word, such as “cooing,” “wooing,” 
“soothing,” or “clang,” “bang,” “grumble,” will arouse the most 
vivid feeling-tones, because their sound-qualities reinforce their 
meaning-qualities, Notice how closely the sound-quality of the 
first group of words corresponds to legato and that of the second 
Group to staccato tonal quality, Thus, the range of feelings which 
a literary artist can convey to us is limited only by the number of 
words at his disposal. 

M8 Sidnoy Lantor, 4a Scloncea of English Versa (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1880), p. 5% 
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The expressive role of pauses in literature is twofold, like that 
of rests in music, ‘The character of a literary passage is undoubt- 
edly changed by making the pauses between words long or short 
or by arranging them in a regular sequence. “Mhe first is similar to 
durations of tones, already dealt with, while the second is poetic 
rhythms, the characters of which will he discussed presently, 

What we have reviewed constitutes the main bulk of artiste’ 
expressive media, But since the fccling-tone of an element is often 
modified or even changed by its combination with others of the 
same or of different kinds, we must briefly review also the felt- 
qualities of the simple relationships of aesthetic media discussed in 
chapter iv, and of the larger relationships invelved in the expres 
sion of the formal values, 

Cancerning the simple relationships of visual elements, it is safe 
lo say that, asa rule, the fewer the number of elements and the 
simpler or more orderly their arrangement, the quieter and more 
restful their fecling-tone will be, because they can be perceived 
without effort; and as they become more difficult to perceive their 
fecling-tone will be more exciting and restless, ‘L'his applics to all 
the different elements in a work of art, Jor example, if we con+ 
trast a classic aud a Gothic building, we shall find the calm and 
restful character of the former is partly due ta the smaller number 
and simpler arrangement of its lines, shapes, masses, and spaces; 
whereas the exciting and highly stimulating character of the Intter 
is considerably due to the overwhelming number and intricate re# 
lationships of its lines, shapes, masses, and spaces, ‘The forces even 
in the classic building are few and mostly downward and upward, 
while the forces acting throughout the Gothic structure are many 
and in all directions, ‘The contrasting effects of lights and shades 
are conspicuously noticeable on a typical Spanish building. low 
restful are the few broad, simple patches of light and share on the 
plain walls of such a structure and how restless and stimulating are 
the many broken patches of light and shade which play upon the 
richly ornamented doorways and windows. ‘The restful quality of 
lights and shades is also felt in Titian’s “The Man with a Glove? 
or in almost any of Chavannes’ murals, while their stimulating 
quality is clearly felt in Rembrandt’s “Man with the Ielmet” or 
Monet’s “Breakfast Table.” 

The felt-qualities of color combinations are nat quite so simple 
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and need more consideration, Although in general an exciting 
color is dominant in any combination, if such a color is used in an 
important motif of the pattern and is in the presence of neutral 
colors it will gain greater prominence, while in the presence of 
other exciting colors its dominance may be impaired, We have 
already aeen that the qualities of two complementary colors are 
intensified when they are juxtaposed, Likewise the remoteness of 
cool colors and the closeness of warm colors are moie marked when 
they are perecived together, 

With these general effects in mind we may characterize the 
felt-qualities of the three types of color combinations: (1) Anal- 
ogous colors (those closest together in the spectrum, such as violet- 
red, red, and orange-red) are the calmest and least stimulating, 
because our empathic responses to such colois, being similar, do not 
clash, and hence, do not give rise to any excitement, (2) Comple- 
mentary colors, being in marked contrast, are more stimulating; 
but the stimulation is not excessive, because the stimulation we re- 
ceive from one color is relieved by that we receive from the other, 
as evidenced by the phenomenon of the after-image in the law of 
successive contrast, (3) Non~complementary and non-analogous 
colora, such as reds and yellows, reds and blues, are the most stimu- 
lating, because our dissimilar empathic responses to them clash, the 
stimulation we receive from one color not being relieved by that 
received from the other, By the use of these three color combina~ 
tions an artist is able to express any desired character, from the 
calmest and most restful to the most turbulent and biting, Every 
combination of colors has some character; if that character is the 
one the artist wishes to express, then the combination used is the 
right one; otherwise it is the wrong one, Hence, there is no in 
herently bad combination of colors.” 

Whiat was said about relationships of visual elements in general 
is true concerning those of auditory elements, If tones or vocables 
ina pattern are few in number, simple or orderly in arrangement, 
they will be calm and restful, because we can perecive them casily; 
while if they are numerous, complex, or disorderly in arrange 
ment, they will be exciting and stimulating, because we cannot 


89, G, Cutler and S.C, Pepper, Moder Color (Harvard Univer= 
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perceive them so casily, The restCul quality of a musical or lite 
erary composition made up of short and ordinary sentences is quite 
noticeable in contrast to the stimulating quality of a symphony or 
an essay composed of long and involved sentences. ‘The felt-qual- 
ities of the more specific relationships——fusion, tonality, and scale 
~—~are not so simple and need more consideration, 

As a rule, tones which sound smooth and blend well when 
played together are restful, pleasant, satisfying, while those which 
do not fuse well are restless, unpleasant, unsatisfactory, Likewise, 
a consonant chord “is final or static in character,” in the words of 
Gordon, “and dissonance is transitional or dynamic. ‘The one is 
stable and conclusive, and hearing it we are content to expect noth~ 
ing more; the other is unstable and urgently suggests moving on 
to something else, It is not merely anything ¢lse which the dis 
sohance seems to urge, but it is same related concord which will 
complete its meaning. “The dissonant and consonant moments of 
music might be compared to the ‘transitive’ and ‘substantive’ aspects 
of the thought process itself, Bach is essential to musical harmony 
of any complexity Our feeling for consonant and dissonant 
tones, as we have seen, is partially acquired, so that, although the 
octave was the most satisfactory consonance to the Greeks, the 
major third, the fifth, the fourth, and the major sixth (less simple 
than the octave) are the intervals most satisfactory to modern 
Europeans, Similarly, a tone which makes a more satisfactory 
ending because of the principle of tonality, auch ag the tonic, “gives 
asense of equilibrium, of rest, of finality, while to end on another 
tone gives a feeling of restlessness or striving." 

As (to the characters of the different keys and scales or mades, 
although they are vaguely felt, if at all, by the layman, they must 
be very distinctly felt by the composers; otherwise composers 
would not be so sensitive in their choice of a certain key or mode 
for a certain composition. For example, we learn from Rolland 
that the key of C minor was Beethaven’s favorite, “a key which 
always called forth Beethoven’s best.”"*—the ifth Syenphony, 


® Kate Gordon, Esthotics, p. 112. 

"Ethel D. Puffer, Zhe Psychology of Beauty (Houghton Mifilin 
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the Seventh Sonata (Opus 30, No. 2), and the Fourth Quartet 
(Opus 18, No. 4)—while the key of D major he considered grand 
and majestic.®® Spalding advises listeners to train themselves “to 
be sensitive to the brilliance of such keys as D major and E major, 
the richness of B major, the dignity of E flat major, the almost 
cloying sweetness of D flat major and of G flat major and the 
tragic depth of B minor and G minor." Interesting, though too 
definitely descriptive, as Gurney maintains, are the characteriza- 
tions of some of these keys by a man whom Gurney quotes without 
giving his name, For him, B major “expresses in fortissima bold~ 
ness and pride, in pianissimo, purity and the most perfect clear~ 
ness”; G flat major “expresses softness coupled with richness”; G 
minor is expressive of sad, quiet, and sedate joy, gentle grace and 
dreamy melancholy; B minor, “that very melancholy key, tells of 
a quiet expectation and patient hope.?"® 

‘These felt-qualitics of the different modes and keys are ac- 
quired only through long familiarity with definite tonal relation~ 
ships. For example, our association of sadness with the minor and 
of gladness with the major mode is not universal: “The Japanese 
«+» employ decreased intervals analogous to those of the minor 
mode to express joyous feclings, and medieval composers did the 
same in the composition of tunes both secular and religious, 
Gordon suggests that the feeling of sadness caused by the minor 
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84 W. R, Spalding, Auster Au Art and a Lauguage (copyright 1920, 
by ‘The Arthur P, Schmidt Company), p. $1. Used by permission, 

°F, Guey, 240 Porvor of Sound, pp. 319~20, Other keys aro 
also characterized by this man as follows: C major is decisive, innocent, 
rosolute, carnest, religious in feelings G major is expressive of sincere 
faith, quict love, calm meditation, simple grace, pastoral life, humor and 
brightnessy A major is expressive of conficlence and hope, radiant love, 
cheerfulness, and sincority of feelings F sharp major “sounds brilliant 
and exceedingly clear”; A flat major “is full of fecling, and replete with 
a dreamy expression”; F major is expressive of peace and joy, of “light, 
passing regrett a mournful, but not a deeply sorrowful feeling,” tinged 
with religions sentiment; A minor express feclings of tender and quiet 
melancholy, peculiar to Oriental charactor, feelings of devotion mingled 
with pions resignation; F minor, “a harrowing key, js especially full of 
melancholy, at tines rising into passion,” 

OR, M. Ogden, Haarltg, p. 190. 
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mode is duc not only to the presence in the minor chords of diss 
sonant combination of tones, as pointed out by Helmholtz, but also 
to the fact that, as we are accustomed to the major third interval, 
“the minor third gives an impression of having fallen short of an 
expectation, ‘his explanation would allow for the fact that prim- 
itive peoples seem hot to feel the depressing effect of the minor; 
for with them the scale organization is incomplete and they would 
not be expected to feel the significance of the interval of the 
third ?87 

The characters of relationships of vocables are fundamentally 
the same as those of tones, because they are both based, as we have 
seen, on the same attributes of sound relationships except that they 
are less precise and less classifinble than those of tones, lor ex- 
ample, contrast the graceful, satisfying quality of a sequence of 
words in which the vowel and consonant sounds flow into one an- 
other (such as “Mesopotamia,” “nevermore”) with the harsh and 
rough quality of a sequence of words in which the vowels and 
consonants do not blend but clash with one another (such as 
“sphygmograph,” “syzygy”). Or note the exciting and active qual 
ity of a sequence of short, monosyllabic words used in narratives 
of rapid action or thought processes, and the restful and soothing 
quality of a sequence of long and polysyllabie words used in 
describing a long, continuous process of thought or action, beau» 
tifully illustrated by many passages in De Quincey’s Might of tha 
Tartar Tribe. Or note the restless quality of sentences which end 
on a rising inflection because they arouse expectancies or raise a 
question, and the restful quality of sentences which end on a fall 
ing inflection because they are final and raise no questions ~-anal« 
ogous to the principle of tonality in music, Lanier shows how 
the monotone of the ghost, a succession of sounds without variation 
in pitch, intensity, or duration, “freezes us with a sense of the 
unnatural, while the fervent tunes of Hamlet's brief cries remind 
us unconsciously of our human kinship with him2’™ ‘The character 
of the tune in any sentence is determined by such variations of in- 
flection and of qualities of sound impossible of enumeration, 

The expressiveness of the other relationships—rhyme, allitera~ 


Kate Gordon, Esthetics, pp. 134-35. 
"8 Sidney Lanier, he Science of English Verse, pv 257. 
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tion, asgonanee, and consonant distribution --ds mostly the result of 
repetitions af sounds of like quality, ‘Che perception of such repe- 
titions gives an additional pleasane or unpleasant quality, calm or 
stimulating, restful or restless, which affects the character of what 
we are reading, Jor example, a rhyme of frequent repetition is 
restful but lacks dignity, is jingly and flippant; if too simple, a 
rhyme is expressive af childish character, ag in nursery rhymes. 
Rhymes widely separated impart a restless, stimulating character, 
because the delay in hearing the expected rhyme strains our per- 
ception. Similarly, if alliteration is made Wo obvious, the quality 
of the work becomes simple but rather monotonous; whereas if 
it is used sparingly, so that the ear will catch ic only occasionally, 
the work becomes richer and more stimulating. Again, the sentence 
in which the sequences of consonants “melt flowingly into each 
other” would have a graceful and refined character, whereas the 
sentence in which the consonants saw “the car with sharp notches 
of sound” would have a rough and vigorous character.” 

It remains for us to see how the larger organtaing relationships 
involved in the formal pattern affect the character of the work. 
In general, their felt-qualities, like those of the simple relation 
ships just reviewed, are determined hy the ease or difficulty with 
which we perceive the composition, A pattern which contains 
fewer active-forms and simpler organization will be perceived 
more ensily and henee will be calmer and more restful thane 
pattern which contains a greater number of active Forms and a 
more complex organization. Tn other words, other things being 
equal, unity will make a pattern calm and restful, while variety 
will make it restless and stimulating, 

Tt follows, then, that dominance, balance, and harmony, by 
which unity is achiever, increase the restfulness and serenity of the 
composition, A pattern with one dominant motif is more restful 
than one with two motifs, A symmetrical composition, fre 
quently employed in monumental buildings, is more restful, sol- 
emn, and dignified than an unsymmetrical one, The most 
stimulating type of balance, often employed in landscape paint- 
ings, is the unsymmetrical, with the center of interest not near the 
center. As to harmony, it always creates a culm and restful fecling- 


8° bid, p. 306. 
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tone in direct proportion to the amount present in the pattern, 
Notice how a classic building gains in serenity by having one dom- 
inant motif, symmetrical balance, and an abundant amount of 
harmony, 

On the other hand, thematic variation, contrast, and rhythm, 
by which variety is achieved, counteract the restful quality of the 
composition. ‘There is no doubt that thematic variation, which en- 
riches the composition, enhances its excitement; that contrast, 
which counteracts the restful quality of harmony, adds still more 
zest to the patterns and that rhythm, counteracting the restful 
effect of balance, endows the composition with a living quality, 
which increases as the rhythm becomes more accented, richer, and 
more rapid in tempo, Observe that variety is one additional means 
of intensifying the stimulation of a Gothic building; for in that 
structure are present in full measure all the three types of rhythm 
as well as contrast and thematic variation, 

Rhythm is such an important expressive factor in the temporal 
arts that we may briefly study the characters of the different types 
of rhythm employed in literature and music, Witness the weighty, 
sluggish, and solemn character of iambic rhythms, suitable to nar- 
rative writings; or the light and rapid character of anapestic and 
dactylic rhythms, appropriate to sprightly and graceful lyrics; or 
the spirited and animated character of trochaic rhythms used in the 
expression of emphatic, martial themes, In contrast to these com 
paratively simple and regular rhythms, see how much more stimu« 
lating and restless are the complex rhythmic patterns in free verse. 
The unerring choice which the master poct makes of a particular 
rhythm for a particular poem indicates that rhythms are felt to 
have distinct characters, difficult though it is to characterize them 
by words, 

Rhythms in music have equally marked characters—the 
strongly accented, complex, or rapid rhythms being more ani+ 
mating than their opposites, No one can fail to feel the greater 
stimulation or restlessness of a complex rhythm of a five-beat 
measure in comparison with the simpler rhythms, Even three- 
four waltz time is felt to be much more stimulating than simpler 
two-four or four-four time, In our empathic reaponse to the 
simpler rhythms the emphasis in every beat falls on the same side 
of the body, as Wright has pointed out, “bue in three-four time 
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the emphasis alternates from one side of the body to the other, be- 
cause the number of notes in the sound group is an odd number 
. ein moving rhythmically to three-four time there is a sway- 
ing movement to which both sides of the body react alternately 
and equally, thus giving usa permeating sense of complete physical 
reaction,’ ‘hese and other rhythms have been characterized even 
more definitely, ‘Ie one person (quoted by Gurney) the four-four 
or common time is expressive of “quiet life of the soul, « aolid 
earnestness, an inward peace-—but also strength, energy, and 
courage”; the three-cight time, of “joy, a bright and sincere pleas- 
ure ,.., suddenness and impulse... , innocence, and simplicity” 
the three-four time, “of longing, of supplication, of sincere hope, 
and of love... . of sincere devotional feelings”; the six-eight 
time of “spontancous joviality and pleasure, ... . gracefulness 
with dignity... . mournful sentiment.” ‘Though it is true, as 
Gurney says, that these characterizations are too concrete and 
personal, yet they da express, no doubt, undertones of moad 
which are not very different from those felt by another person, 
who would express them by different but equally concrete and 
personal charactorizations of his own, There is no doubt that 
rhythms do have definite fccling-tones, subtle though they be, 
which affect the character of a musical work. Think how care« 
fully a composer selects the time he uses for a particular compo« 
sition, or how senaitively a conductor determines the exact tempo 
for a work he is about to conduct, Even amateurs often feel 
that the character of some music they are heaving is ruined 
because it is played too fast or too slowly, 

The qualities of the individual elements and of their relation~ 
ships just reviewed constitute the entire expressive media by which 
the artist gives the desired character to his work, ‘The terma used 
to describe them may have implied that they are concretely de» 
finable. On the contrary, the felt-quality of every element, visual 
or auditory, is so subtle, unique, and incommunicable that its char- 
acterization in words, however specific, is a rough approximation 
of its real quality as felt by the sensitive artist. The accuracy of 
the artist’s description of the quality of an element depends, of 


OW, H. Wright, 2'4s Creative Will (John Lane & Co,, 1916), 
pr Tas, 
| E. Gurnoy, op. cl, p, 3275 the person’s name fe not givon. 
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course, upon his general aesthetic sensitivity and the clarity of his 
perception of that particular quality, Since the qualities of things 
are too subtle to be described in words, it is safer to avoid char- 
acterizing them in terms which are too explicit and too concrete, 
Do not accuse them, for example, of duplicity, treachery, stealth- 
iness, sincerity, fidelity, piety, etc. For what Gurney says of music 
is equally truc of the visual arts, namely, that “expressiveness of 
the literal and tangible sort is either absent or only slightly present 
in an immense amount of impressive music"? If we eliminate all 
the most definite and explicit expressive terms which we have used 
in our survey, we shall find that fundamentally what any visual or 
auditory clement or a relationship of elements expresses is a mood 
—calm or turbulent, glad or sad, quieting or disturbing, pleasant 
or unpleasant, If we attempt to go farther and say just what kind 
of calmness or turbulence, gladness or sadness, it expresses, we find 
it pretty difficult to do so, The best we can do is to point to the 
specific clement or relationship itself (of which no two are exactly 
alike) and say “this is it.” 

It is well to remember also that the degree of quietness or dis- 
turbance, restfulness or restlessness, pleasantness or unpleasantness 
which an aesthetic medium expresses, varies with the individual. A 
color or a tone which may be restful to one may be less so to an~ 
other; a certain degree of thematic variation or a certain type of 
rhythm which is stimulating to one may not be go to the same de~ 
gree to another, What determines the satisfying degree of exe 
pressivencss of an element or a relationship of elements for each 
of us is, of course, our range of perception and temperamental 
peculiarities, 

The final form which the artist gives to his work must convey 
to us expressive as well as functional and formal values, Every 
work of art will have some sort of character} when we say that 
an object of art has no character, we really mean that the character 
is not clearly expressed or is distasteful to us, ‘The objective of the 
artist ig, then, to give to the work of art as a whole or to any part 
of it an unmistakably distinct character which is also the ane he 
desires to express, And he can realize this only by a careful selec 
tion and arrangement of the elemonts, the very means he employs 
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in the expression of the other values. If the selected elements 
and their minor relationships as well as the formal pattern or 
composition created from them are all similar in their expressive 
quality, they will reinforce one another and endow the work with 
the character which he wishes te express. And the artist must do 
this, of course, through his chosen medium and technique of ex- 
pression, ‘he painter, for example, whe wishes to express a cer- 
tain character by the aid of a natural scene which he selects for his 
work will not reproduce it exactly as it is; he will modify it con 
siderably by leaving out the elements which do not express the 
desired character, by adding those which do, and by emphasizing 
others, until the created work expresses and conveys to us what he 
feels far better than the natural scene was capable of doing. 

Moreover, if the crented work has a useful or a decorative 
function—be it a chair, a mural painting, or a building—then the 
character of the work should be expressive of its specific function. 
Akitchen chair, for example, may have a distinct character, but if 
that character is not expressive of its function, the maker has not 
given the right character to that chair; a dining-room chair cannot 
have the right character if it suggests that it belongs in a kitchen, 
A mural painting must be in scale with and appropriate to the 
character of the room in which it ia painted if it is to have the sight 
character, A residence which looks like x jail or a library whieh 
louks like a theater cannot have the right character, however in« 
terssting the inappropriate character of each may be. A wedding 
march cannot have the right character if it sounds like a funeral 
dirge. “he character which each individunl feels to be the right 
one for a given work is a variable, determined, of course, by his 
acquaintance with and by his feeling for the specific function of 
the work, Even these determining factors are nat fixed, During 
the course of the individual’s development, they undergo modi- 
fications or changes which are responsible for a corresponding 
change in his reaction to the work of art, For example, before the 
invention of the modern impregnable bank vaults in which funds 
are kept, the designer rightly felt that a bank building should be 
a massive structure, a feeling which still persist, But now that 
the books and money are enfely kept in the vault, a bank need no 
longer have the character of a fortress but that of a commercial 
building fic for transacting banking business, 
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One more aspect of expressive values remains to be mentioned, 
The character of a work of art should be commensurate with the 
amount of labor and expense involved in its creation, Cost as 
such is, of course, a sciontific or practical matter and has nothing 
to do with aesthetics, A work of art may cost as little or as much 
as the artist can or may wish to expend on its but if its char- 
acter is not sufficiently impressive to justify the expenditure of the 
amount of labor and expense involved, the work will be felt to 
have an aesthetic defect, Such is the case if an enormously expen- 
sive structure is not sufficiently impressive in character; if a large 
canvas is used to express a character which could have been ex- 
pressed equally well on a small canvas; if granite or marble is 
used for a large statue which expresses trivial character; if an 
elaborate orchestra is employed in the expression of trite themes; 
or if a lengthy novel is used to develop characters and situations 
which could have been presented equally well if not better in a 
shorter work. 

Thus, the three essential qualifications of the expressive values 
in works of art are the following: (1) they should be distin. 
guished in themselves, adequately realized by the artist, and clearly 
felt by the contemplator; (2) they should be expressive of the spe~ 
cific function of the works; and (3) they should be commensurate 
with the means employed in their expression, 
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OeD" ARE now ready to survey the ground already covered 
and thus get a clearer knowledge as to the nature, the 
process, and the motive of the creative act, We have discussed 
the creator’s media of expression and the values he tries to express; 
but we have as yet said nothing about the activity itself, about the 
nature of his inner task, which is responsible for his realization 
of the desired work of art, 

Tn the first place, it is well to bear in mind that the realization 
of the functional, formal, and expressive values, no less than that 
of all the formal yalucs in a single composition, constitutes one 
unified process. Since the one form which the work of art finally 
assumes must express all the values, the creator cannot accomplish 
the desired resule unless he is nware of all the three aspects of the 
work during the creative process, He must keep them all in 
his mind, must go back and forth from the one to the other until 
he is satisfied that the final form expresses adequately all the 
desired values, 

But since the three types of values are considerably different 
from one another, their expression by a aingle form is not easy; 
conflict, in more or less degree commensurate with the magnitude 
and complexity of the work, is bound ¢o arise, A form which may 
be thoroughly satisfactory in the expression of functional values 
may be less satisfactory in the expression of formal or expressive 
valuegs if its formal or expressive values are quite aatisfactory, the 
expression of its functional yalues may be defective, ‘T'o obtain 
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the greatest possible reconciliation of such inevitable conflicts in 
the creation of a work is the real aesthetic task of the creator. 
The greater the number of values to be expressed, the greater the 
conflicts between them, and hence the harder his task. In archi+ 
tectural works, which have, in addition to the formal and expres» 
sive values, far more functional values than other works, the task 
of realizing them all becomes extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

In pure works of art, those which have no specific function to 
fulfill and hence no functional and even few of the allied values 
to express—museum statuary or painting, absalute music or pure 
literature—the essential task becomes the reconciling of formal 
and expressive values, Such works wil] most nearly reach perfee- 
tion aesthetically as they most nearly achieve a perfect union of 
form and aesthetic content; that is, in so far as their pattern is not 
only a perfect composition expressing the desired amount of unity 
and variety but is also a successful expression of one dominant 
character, And how can such a character be expressed unless all 
the elements in the work and their minor and major relationships 
combine in reflecting the same fecling or mood, in singing the 
same hymn? 

As to the relative importance of formal, expressive, functional, 
and allied values, whenever they ave involved in a work, much 
depends no doubt upon the specific problem which the artiat has 
to solve, Mor example, since the problem in a mural painting is ea 
sentially that of decorating a specific interior, the formal and funce 
tional values involved are more important than the expressive 
value; since a Factory must above all else serve its specific pur- 
pose, its functional values assume relatively more importance than 
the others, But whatever may be the relative importance of form, 
function, and character in a specific work, their expressions are 
equally essential aesthetically, as evidenced by every masterpiece 
which is a perfect expression of them all, ‘I'o consider any one 
more essential than any other, or to ignore or eliminate the expres- 
sion of any one when a conflict arises among them, will result 
simply in a less satisfactory aesthetic creation, Hence only when 
the artist accepts as cqually essential all the three types of values 
will he attain the best solution of the conflicts and thereby create, 
other things being equal, the most satisfactory work of art, 

However true this may be, since artista, because of their differ« 
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ent temperaments, education, and experience of life, do have pref 
erences, they are apt to consider certain values iclatively more 
important than others, and such preferences naturally will compel 
them to emphasize the expression of one value nt the expense of 
another or to determine, in cases of conflicts between them, which 
to stress ar which to subdue, Whatever choice the artist makes 
between two such alternatives during the creative process or what 
ever preferences he has are mainly responsible for the unique form 
which his work of art finally assumes, 

Moreover, this temperamental preference of artists for one or 
the other of these values is mainly responsible for the perennial de- 
bate which goes on among them as to which values are the most im- 
portant, In the neo-classic period of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, for example, formal values were considered far more 
essential than expressive values, So long as the work of art was 
beautiful in form ic was considered perfect, no matter how poor 
its expressive quality may have been. Boileau’s remark concerning 
Chapelain’s epic, La Pucella, that it had no faults except that no# 
body could rend it, illustrates how far this preference for form 
alone was carried at times in the eighteenth century, In the ro- 
mantic period of the carly nineteenth century, on the other hand, 
the formal values were ignored or their significance minimized 
and the expressive values were considered of sttpreme importance, 
So long as feeling was expressed by a work of art it was hailed as 
grent na matter how poor its form may have been, Again, during 
the end of the ast and the beginning of this century, the archi- 
tects began to stress the function of a building at the expense of its 
form, wherens during the previous period they were so preoccupied 
with the formal composition of a building that they neglected the 
expression of ite functional and allied values, That all the three 
aspects—form, character, and function—are equally essential is 
evidenced by the fact that aa goon asa movement dovelops to stress 
any one at the expense of the others, 2 reaction against it takes 
place, Thus these movements follow one another in a continuous 
cycle, like the perennially recurrent forces of life itself, 

Since the appreciator, as well as the creator, is bound to have 
preferences, he too will consider that certain values are rel» 
atively more important than others; and such preferences will 
mainly determine for him the nesthotic worth of the work of art. 
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Moreover, individuals vary in their knowledge and in their ability 
to appreciate the values in a work; if one lacks certain desires and 
aspirations he will fail to find their expression in the object even 
if these have been expressed by the creator, ‘Ihe values which he 
considers important and to the expression of which he responds in 
a work of art are the result of his temperamental peculiarities, his 
education, and the degree of his acquaintance-~through study and 
observation—with the technical nature of actual works of art. 
It follows, then, that the greater our knowledge, our experience, 
and our native equipment for aesthetic experience, the wider will 
be the range of our aesthetic appreciation, 

From what has been said it is evident that the creative activity 
is an extremely intense and exhaustive process. “T’o describe just 
how an artist imaginatively creates an object which did not exist 
before is indeed difficult. Though the exact process, of course, 
varics somewhat with each artist, its general aspect is cither mainly 
internal or mainly external, Some artists carry the organizing 
process in their minds to a very advanced stage before actually 
beginning to manipulate the physical media out of which the work 
is to be constructed. Others begin working with the physicnl media 
early and carry on the organizing process externally—a process 
which requires more alterations, additions, and subtractions dur- 
ing the activity than the internal process, 

When an artist undertakes to express a feeling which has been 
clamoring for expression within him, he begins to think of and to 
search for an appropriate theme or subject—always in terms of 
his chosen medium of expression—which might serve his purpose. 
At times what he desires to express is vague until he sees or hears 
something which awakens what he wishes to express and suggests 
an appropriate theme for it, A painter’s mind always runs to lines 
and colored forms suggested by innumerable natural objects, If 
he is a sculptor he sees lines and masses suggested by human or 
animal forms. A writer always observes characters and human 
situations, “Picture Gautier and Balzac together,” says Brandes, 
“in the museum of antiquities in the Louvre, in that holy of holies, 
where the Venus of Milo shines in solitary majesty, ‘I'he plastic 
poct hears, resounding from the marble, the loveliest of all hymns 
of Greek art to the perfection of human form. Gazing at Venus, 
he forgets his surroundings. Not so Balaac! His attention is 
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promptly diverted from the goddess by the first Parisian lady who 
stops in frent of her, wearing, in the fashion of the day, a long 
shawl in which there is not a fold from neck to heel, a coquet 
tish hat, and tightly fitting gloves, He takes in ata glance all the 
little artifices of the fashionable toilette, the secrets of which are 
no secrets to him.’ Balzac often followed an ordinary workman 
and his wife going home from the theater, listened to their talk 
until he “felt their rags upon his back and walked with his feet in 
their soleless shoes,"* In such material the literary artist sees the 
theme for his novel, short stary, or poem, ‘The musician, wha 
works with tones, is always listening to the natural, spontaneous 
sad or joyous cries of the peasants as expressed in their folksongs, 
from which he receives suggestions for his musical themes, “The 
architect, on the other hand, thinks of some significant mass or 
enclosed space which might serve as the dominant motif of his 
conception, ‘I’o great artists such themes come easily and in pro« 
fusion, while to lesser artists the appearance of one is a rare 
occurrence, 

When the artist clearly perceives this theme or motif, the 
germinal iden of the work, he begins to cluster about it subordi- 
nate themes and details relevant to the central theme, selected 
from all his past and present impressions, When his mental picture 
of the desired work takes a fairly definite shape, the artist is rendy 
to give outward expression to it in terms of his medium and tech- 
nique, He begins to carve the statue or paint the picture, to write 
the story or design the building. 

The moment the concrete work of art is born the process of 
determining selection, arrangement, and relative emphasis of the 
elements, the intensive task of organization begins. During thia 
process he must be continually aware of all the functional, formal, 
and expressive values to be expressed—changing and rechanging 
the pattern, subtracting from and adding to it, until he obtains in 
the created form maximum reconciliation between those values. 
Consider the architect, for example, grappling with his task during 


‘George Brandes, Main Currants of Ninateanth Centary Literatura 
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this stage of the creative activity, Ile must obtain a form which 
is functionally fit for its specific purpose, appropriate to its lot, to 
its site, to its environment and climatic conditions; honest in its 
expression of materials, in construction, and in the functioning of 
its active forms; a form which must at the same time be a satis- 
factory composition of enclosed spaces and possess a distinct char~ 
acter expressive of its function—not an easy task by any means. 
This intensive intellectual process of organization continues until 
the artist has done his utmost in realizing a form in which are 
embodied his inner desires. It is a painstaking and laborious proc- 
ess which may take a few hours or a few years, depending upon 
the nature and the magnitude of the problem at hand and the 
artist’s innate and acquired power for creative work, 

The complete aesthetic activity is symbolized by Croce in four 
steps: “a, impressions; 4, expression, or spiritual aesthetic synthesis; 
¢, hedonistic accompaniment, or pleasure of the beautiful (ness 
thetic pleasure); d, translation of the aesthetic fact into physical 
phenomena (sounds, tones, moyements, combinations of lines and 
colours, etc.).’* By impressions, as I understand him, he means 
the direct perception of the elemental things—lines, colors, tones, 
masses—of which sensuous objects are made, By expression he 
means what we have defined as an aesthetic experience-——perception 
of things as having human qualities in terms of ourselves, ‘This 
internal expression is what Croce considers the real work of art, 
and not his last step, the translation of the experience into the 
concrete physical object. 

But to watch an artist at work will convince anyone that the 
real work of art is the external object and not the mental image 
of it, which undergoes continual change from the time it is born 
to the time it is proclaimed finished. Many times he beging en- 
thusiastically along a certain line but finds it difficult to express 
what he has in mind and so abandons the scheme and begins over 
again, While nt work he receives and utilizes new impressions 
modifying his original conception. ‘Thus, the final work of art is 
often quite different from, and occasionally even better than, what 
he expected to create when he began his work, Usually, however, 


e 
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the final work falls short of the imagined one, because aur con- 
ceptions are not so clear and concrete as we think they are, ‘Vhis 
means that the complete crystallization of the imagined object— 
even for the most highly gifted artists—takes place only when 
the internal aesthetic fact is embodied in the physical medium. 
Leven if exceptionally imaginative artists, like Mazut or Cale« 
ridge, have been able to conceive mentally the concrete work of 
art, they are perhaps exceptions which prove the rule, I doubt 
if even such rave artista as these created works which were the 
exact duplicates of their mental conceptions, ‘The true work of 
art, then, must be the result of Croce’s Inst step of aesthetic prow 
duction— the translation of the aesthetic fact into physical phe» 
nomena’—the actual physical object, the actual statue, or the 
painting, the novel, the musical composition, or the building, as 
the case may be, 

Contemplation is similar to creation except that it is not such a 
difficult task, though by no means an easy one, It is actually a 
mental re-creation of what the artist has created externally. It 
means having an aesthetic experience similar to that of the artist 
and feeling the same values which he has felt and has striven to 
express, Contemplation requires an alert and active intellect, com= 
pletely absorbed in the object and continually occupied with ana- 
lyzing and synthesizing the sensuous external means employed by 
the artist to express the human values, A genuine contemplation 
or appreciation is an exhaustive trek not to be accomplished in a 
few moments; it often demands from us repeated examination 
and study of the work before us, We will get out of the work of 
art only what we put into it of ourselves, Our understanding is in 
direct proportion to our innate nesthetic sensibility and to our 
knowledge of the medium and technique ns well as of the specific 
problem involved in the creative task, And our aesthetic experience 
of the work will be the same as that of the artist only in so far ns 
we are similar to him in temperament, education, and aesthetic 
background, 

What are the motives which impel the artist to create and 
prompt us to appreciate the products of his imagination? In the 
first place, the motive for bath may be a burning desire for purg . 
aesthetic knowledge, We mny both have a passionate yearning e 
know and explore aesthetically the heights and depths of objective 
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reality, Just as a scientist has a strong desire to know the cause and 
effect of the constituent parts of an object, so an artist or an ap~ 
preciator has an intense desire to know the characters, the felt- 
qualities, of things about him, ‘That is, we may simply desire ta 
perceive objects in terms of feeling, irrespective of what their 
characters may be. Here satisfaction is felt in the Anoning vather 
than in the Anown, Leo Stein calls this type of knowing pure 
aesthetic activity and distinguishes it from applied aesthetics, in 
which the satisfaction felt is centered in the qualities known, 
This pure aesthetic knowledge, like pure intellectual knowledge, 
is prompted by the instinct of curiosity and is of the utmost im- 
portance not only hecause it increases our store of knowledge but 
also because it is the only means of broadening our aesthetic in- 
terest and appreciation. As so often happens, a thorough knowl- 
edge leads to a genuine understanding of and complete change of 
attitude toward the object under consideration. 

In the second place, the motive for the aesthetic activity may 
be an intense desire for self-expression, Everyone haa this in 
more or less degree, The geniuses have it in an abundant degree. 
‘The genuine artist creates because he is compelled by an inner urge, 
because his excessive emotional vitality craves an outlet, [He finds 
complete satisfaction in the exercise of the cyeative activity because 
through that activity alone docs he Bnd concrete and complete 
realization—even if the realization is only imaginative-~of his 
inner desires and ideals, which have been denied to him or have 
not been fully satisfied in the practical world. In this impulse of 
self-expression the cardinal aesthetic virtue of the crentar ig sin- 
cerity, “The artist,” as one writer puts it, “must be true to what 
he sees, he must express what he fecls impelled to express, and he 
must do it with all the honesty he possesses; or he is no artist. 
The artist, of coutse, like everyone else, hag his practical life to 
live—has to procure his livelihood (unless he is independent) 
through the sale of his creations or of his talent, But during the 
course of the activity he must set aside such practical motives and 
to the best of his ability strive only to create beauty, If he fails 
in his task through some cause not within his control, he cannot 


4 L.A. Reid, A Study of Aesthaties (by permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers, 1931), p. 297. 
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be blamed fer insincerity, because no man can do mere than his 
powers allow him; but if he fhils to do hia best hy neglecting to 
do something within his power, he ia not a true artist. If the nce 
quisition of fame or fortune, or any other external desire guides 
his creative activity, then the works which he creates will be acs- 
thetic frauds, for they will not be the praduct of sincere self 
expression, ‘The great artist will hear much suffering rather than 
create works which are not expressions of his sincere feelings, 

What are the motives of this desire for self-expression? Why 
does an artist strive, often in the face of untold difficulties, to 
create works of art?) Many answers have been given to this ques 
tion, Baldwin Brown found from his study of primitive art that 
the activity is prompted by the arcist’s desire to impress his fellow 
men with his personality; that is, the artist creates in order to 
“show off,” to exult in his triumphs, and to satisfy his vanity, 
In his search for the origing of art, Hirn reached the conclusion 
that the artis’’s main motive in creation is to heighten his pleasures 
and to soothe his paina by giving expression to his inner feelings 
and by communicating those feelings to others through the created 
work of art, for the sympathetic appreciation which he thereby 
elicits enhances his pleasures, And the hedonista, such aa Marshall, 
and more recently Duonsse, maintain that the real motive in both 
creation and appreciation ia a desire for mere pleasure. 

Although there ia no doubt that creation as well as contempla- 
Uon is a plensurable activity, it does seem that self-expression is 
more of an inatinctive biological drive, like eating or drinking,” 
rather than a desire for mere pleasure, Just as we eat not pri« 
marily for pleasure but to appease our hunger, so the artist creates 
in order to appease his inner hunger, to satisfy his inner desires, ng 
a result af which pleasure follows as a by-praduct, If pleasure 
were his primal mative, he would seek it through less painful and 
exhaustive activities; he would he satisfied with his inner aesthetic 
experience of the external world about him and would not suffer 
agonies in giving birth to his imaginative conceptions, Witness the 
tortures and privations which most artists, such as Millet, Berlioz, 
and Cézanne, have endured in order to paint pictures or compose 
music, “Chopin,” says Schaen, “would rewrite a single passages, 
a hundred times, raging and pacing his room, biting his pen and 
tearing up sheets, which at times reduced him to tears, while the 
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agony of Whistler’s labors was so great that often after a day's 
work on a painting he would collapse as from an illness when 
things did not go so well.”* Flaubert would lie awake nights try- 
ing to discover the right word to express the exact meaning of what 
he wished to say. “I think of Cézanne,” says Faure, “bent over his 
ungrateful work, deaf to all the sounds of the world, shut up for 
thirty years among fools, painting like a madman for the relief 
of the monster whom he feels in himself alone, forgetting his 
canvas in the fields because he has caught sight of some Name rising 
before his soul,® Such experiences as these indicate that the primal 
motive in self-expression is a biological necessity and not a mere 
search after pleasure, however pleasant the activity and the final 
triumph of creation may be, 

Perhaps the strongest desire which accompanies the artist’s 
instinctive craving foy self-expression, is that_of communication, 
Although the artist creates because he must, he also desires to 
impart his feelings through his creations to his fellow men, to 
those of future generations if not to those of his own time. The 
social origin of the art impulse, which has been pretty definitely 
demonstrated, and the artist’s desire for sincere appreciation of his 
works by others ave strong evidence against the contention that an 
artist creates solely to satisfy his inner desire for self-expression, 
Tf self-expression were his only motive, he would find sufficient 
satisfaction in his internal creations and would not make pains 
taking attempts to give external expressions to them, It is quite 
true that a few artists have been somewhat indifferent toward 
their creations, but not many artists, if any, have willfully de» 
stroyed what they considered successful works because they did 
not wish others to sce them.’ Although the genuine artist will ex« 
press his true self in his creations in spite of public disfavor and 
even condemnation, “bearing with magnificent fortitude not anly 


°M, Schoon, Aré and Beauty (by permission of ‘I'he Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers, 1932), p. 72, 

°R, Fanros Whe Spirit of the Forms (YIarper & Bros, 1930), ps 210. 

"In Maugham’s Z'ha Moon and Sixpance (based on Gauguin’s life), 
Strickland’s order that the magnificent murals he had painted on the 
walls of his hut should be destroyed after his death is the only case 
known to me of nn artist’s deliberate destruction of his own works—-yet 
even in this case the works were not destroyed by the artist himself. 
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public indifference and neglect, but braving savage criticiam,?* 
ag Schoen puts it, the mere fact that most artists embody their 
dreams in the most permanent materials available and usually 
exhibit them, publicly or privately, is evidence that in creating 
works of art chey have, consciously ar unconseiouly, an audience 
in mind- even if it consivty merely of a single hoped-for ap- 
preciator in the distant Cuture-- with whom they desire to share 
their feclings. a 

An interesting analogy may be drawn between the creative 
and the play impulses.” Both impulses are ends in themselves, not 
means to an end, at least during the course of the activities in 
which they are involved, Just as one plays for the mere satisfac~ 
tion of the exercise-- physical or mental—and is unmindful of 
any other end in view, so one creates for the mere satisfaction in 
the activity itself, irrespective of the consequences, Both are free 
activities, having nothing w do with the busines of living during 
the course of the activity; but at the same time they both serve 
fundamental needs of life by providing an outlet for man’s sur- 
plus cnergy, the expenditure of which is healthful ta the organism, 
A hobby, which is nothing but play, serves the same beneficial 
purpose prevents man’s search for relief in unwholesome ace 
tivities, Whenever we are absorhed in our daily task and become 
uamindful of time and recompense, we cease working and begin 
playing, putting ourselves into the aesthetic attitude of mind, just 
as the artist dees during the creative process, Both impulses in 
valve a certain Creedem of mind, Just aa we are not compelled 
to play games, but do so voluntarily with no expectation of a 
reward ox penalty, 80 we are not, a4 a rule, forced to create or 
contemplate works of art, but do so whenever we naturally have 
the desire, Hoth activities conform to definite rules, Just as no 
play is possible without definite rules, so no work of art can be 
created without adherence f the seope and linvitations af one’s 
chosen medium and technique af expression, ‘Nhe artist must ace 
cept the established ruler of his art ar make new ones to serve his 
purpose, Finally, bath impulses contain a virtuoso element and 








* Schoen, op. elt, po 194. 
This analogy waa first pointed out by Schiller, was later discussed 
by Spencer, and has been more fully develaped by Graos, 
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usually demand an audience, though this may be truer of the cre~ 
ative impulse than of the play impulse, as children’s indifference 
to an audience while at play scems to indicate, 

If we contrast the two activitics we find that play is abstract 
while art is concrete; the-aim of play is attained when the surplus 
energy is discharged, whereas the aim of the creative activity is 
attained when something permanent is fashioned to which we cans 
turn again and again for renewed contemplation and inspiration, 
Again, in play only one part of the player enters into the activity, 
while in aesthetic creation the full personality of the artist plays 
a part, because the aim is not the mere expenditure of surplus 
energy but the expression of deep-seated feelings of the creator, 
Moreover, the art impulse is far more satisfactory than the play 
impulse as a substitute for reality and as a force contributing to 
the completion and rounding out of the personality, 

Thus, through creative activity the artist constructs an imag- 
inative world of his own—the work of art—because in that world 
he finds realization of an ideal expression of his unbounded aspira- 
tions and desires which he has been unable to realize in his practical 
everyday world, What play is to the child, art is to the adult, 
“Like the child who wishes himself grown-up and grand,” as 
Bleuler puts it, “the poct . . . . transforms his unhappy love into 
a happy one, or glorifies it in such a way that it appears to him 
tragically beautiful and sublime, Eis hero always contains a piece 
of his own soul, and when he lets him perish he is the personifiea 
tion of one of the tendencies which the poct would wish to over« 
come in his own life, or one that has stained his conscience with 
guilt, The death of his hero atones for the poct’s own crime,” 
This, then, seems to be the main impulse in creation, whether it 
be of a poem, a musical composition, a statue, a painting, or a 
building. Every work of art is an embodiment of an idenl, the 
realization of which is the burning desire of the creator, 

When we are absorbed in n work of art and find’ complete 
satisfaction in ils contemplation, we are having an experience sim~ 
ilar to that of the artist during creation, We also experience con~ 
Alicts in life between our ideals and the hard practical reality 


10K, Bleuler, “Autistic Thinking,” The Americans Journal of It 
sanity, Vol, LXIX, p. 876. 
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which only too often thwarts them, ‘These ideals may not always 
be consciously felt, buc they are there, We may not be fully aware 
of our desire for a life perfectly balanced and harmonious in all 
of its activities, or for a life of peace and contentment, or for a 
dramatic life of wild excitement. But we become fully conscious 
of it when we contemplate its realization in a work of art which 
has held us fast. ‘he artist has been able to express it for us. 
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Scope and Limitations of the Arts 


OA ‘pat we have said so far about the structure, the acss 
thetic content, and the creation of a work of ave is applicable 
to any aesthetic object made by man. Up to this point we have 
sought to discaver what is fundamentally true of any work of art, 
irrespective of its medium and technique, Every work, from a 
chair to a symphony, is the expression of its creator’s experience of 
life; it involves some or all of the three types of human valueg-—~ 
functional, formal, and expressive-—and is created in the same or 
a similar manner. We are now ready to study the main differ- 
ences between the arts, to see what is an aréas distinct from a work 
of art, and ta examine the unique qualities, the specific seope, and 
the limitations of some of the arts resulting from their differences, 

We have already realized that every work of art is in itself 
a complex, unique organism, because it is the result of the artist's 
individual impressions, even if it is similar to other works in all 
other respects, ‘I'wo identical artists and acsthetic experiences are 
inconceivable; hence their creations cannot be identical. ‘l*he same 
artist cannot create two warks of art exactly alike, because his 
impressions and feelings are never exactly the same at different 
times, Even a copy, however exact, will contain variations from 
its original, The study of warks of art individually, therefore, 
would be an endless task. ‘That must be done hy each one of us 
with those works which come within our observation, All we can 
hope to do here is to study the differences in works of art collec 
tively, that is, to subdivide them into groups and observe the 
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fundamental differences which distinguish the groups from one 
anather, 

If we examine various works of art we shall find that, besides 
differing in theme, composition, and mode of conception, they 
also differ with respect to (1) the physical material out of which 
they are created, that is, with respect to medium; (2) the manner 
of working the material, that is, technique; (3) their perceptive 
sense-matter, whether visual or auditory; (4) their relation in. 
space and time, whether static or temporal; (§) their subject 
matter, whether representative (resembling natural objects) or 
nonrepresentative (abstract patterns) ; (6) their function, whether 
purposive (having some specific useful or decorative purpose) or 
nonpurposive (purely for aesthetic contemplation), ‘These are the 
differences with respect to which works of are may be grouped and 
studied collectively. Vor it is obvious that what can be done with 
oil paints on a flat surface is different from what can be done with 
works or tones; that our perception of tones is somewhat different 
from our perception of lines, masses, or colors; and that the effects 
produced by objects at rest cannot be the same as those produced 
by objects in motion, Upon such differences depends the unique 
quality of a work of arg, just as its individual diferences—-form, 
expression, and mode of conception--depend upon the artist’s tem= 
peramental differences, 

The main feature which distinguishes one art from another is 
technique. A wark of art is the fashioned object itself, while an 
art is the manne? of fashioning the abject out af the given me~ 

dium, Painting, for example, is an art involving the manner of 
miking pictures out of of pigments on a fat surfaces music is 
an art involving the manner of making a sonata or n symphony 
out of tones, All those works of art, then, which have been fash« 
joned by the same technique belong to the same art. Most arts 
involve different media, because a difference in medium neces 
tates a difference in technique, But two arts may involve the eame 
medium, such as aculpture and architecture, though their technique 
must be different—otherwise they would not be two different arts, 
Te follows, then, that whenever a new medium or a new technique 
is invented a new art is born, Such arta of comparatively recent 
occurrence are the cinema (motion pictures) and the clavilux 
(moving colors), Photographic pictures we had, but when a 
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method was invented whereby they were projected on a screen, 
enlarged, and shown in such rapid succession that we received 
the perception of movement, a new art came into existence, ven 
talking pictures constitute an art different from silent pictures, 
Again, prismatic colored lights we had, but when a method was 
devised by which they were projected on a screen, put oe 
and arranged in beautiful patterns, we had another art. 

An exhaustive study of the arts would involye examining them 
individually from the point of view of all the differences already 
mentioned and noting all their characteristics, Such a study of the 
main arts will briefly be made in the following five chapters, 
but since many of them are similar with respect to the last four 
differences it would be well to point out certain aspects common 
to all visual or auditory, static or temporal, representative or non- 
representative, purposive or nonpurposive ayts before beginning 
the study of the individual arts themselves, 

Visual and auditory arts—By far the greatest number of the 
arts are visual, including sculpture, painting, pure design, archi- 
tecture, dancing, motion pictures, moving colors, pantomime, and 
the innumerable minor arts, Only two arts are auditory—litera~ 
ture and music—while a few are both visual and auditory, such 
as the drama, the opera, the pageant, and the ballet, 

Tt may be argued that literature and music also should be in- 
cluded in the last group. It is true that in listening to music we 
also see performers and that in reading a book we also see the 
printed words and the book, But what we see in these arts is not 
relevant to and docs not become an integral part of our aesthetic 
experience of the symphony or the novel, On the contrary, the 
scen elements are a hindrance to our complete absorption in the 
work of art, because they arouse associative ideas which may have 
no relevance to the object of aesthetic contemplation before us; 
or they may divert our attention to something else—the physical 
book, for example—which then becomes the object of our in« 
terest, Since our range of perception is lintited, the less we notice 
the visual words and the book or the musical performers (which 
are only a means of conveying to us the sounds of the words or 
the tones), the more engrossed we can become in the novel or the 
symphony. No doubt the intellectual meaning of a piece of writ» 
ing can be obtained from the visual words; but since the media of 
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literature include sound and meaning, the full aesthetic signifi- 
cance of literary works cannot be ebtained unless the sounds of the 
words are vividly conceived, even during silent reading, Mor these 
reasons literature and music are to be considered pure auditory 
arts, And their high degree af complexity haa been possible only 
because we are able to control the sounds of tones and worda 
and can set down their definite relationships in permanent form 
through musical notation and the art of printing, 

What is the difference hetween visual and auditory works of 
art? ‘Che difference is one of perception, Since sounds are tem= 
poral in character, an auditory work isa pure mental conception, a 
memory image; for without memory the seunds heard cannat be 
maintained in their proper relationship, ‘Though what we see as 
well as what we hear is also a mental image of the object, the 
function of memory ia relatively slight in the pereeption of a 
visual work, For since the object as a whole is constantly before 
the observer's eyes, the act of passing from one element to another 
is very vapid; while in an auditory work the individual tones are 
heard only once, and their perception cannot be refreshed during 
asingle performance of the work, 

This difference of perception affects the scope of visual and 
auditory works in one important respect, ‘The conereteness and the 
vividness of images we obtain from vistal works are far beyond 
those we obtain from mutitery works, Lf we contrast a descrip. 
tive scene from literature (say, the banquet scene fram Quo 
Vadis) with its faithful representation in motioh pictures (made 
some years ago), Wwe realize this difference, I recall distinctly how 
much more concrete and vivid was the visual impression of the 
unpleasant details of the scene in comparison with the auditory 
impression of them received from reading the book, Tt follows, 
then, that a faithful translation from visual to auditory media ar 
vice veran will not produce the same aesthetic effects the auditory 
work must he intensified and a visual one made less vivid, relative 
to each other, if they are to convey similar expressive values, 

As for a work which is both visual and auditory, like a play, 
it is slightly less concrete and less vivid than x pure visual work, 
because the visual images are continually changing; but it is far 
more concrete and more vivid than a pure auditory work, be~ 
cause our auditory impressions are strengthened by the visual ones, 
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which stay in the memory longer and help to recall, and thereby to 
reinforce, our past impressions, One of my strongest auditory 
impressions, for example, which I can never forget, is that of the 
desperately maddening cries of William Falder (played by John 
Barrymore) in the cell scene of Galsworthy’s Justice, because the 
image of the cries is always accompanied hy the visual image of 
the unfortunate prisoner, frantically prancing back and forth in 
the cell and hurling himself against the wall. This is why the 
stage play as a medium of expression is far more appropriate for 
realism than a novel or a short story. 

Static and temporal arts-—It is obvious that all auditory arts— 
either wholly, as music and literature, or partially, as the drama, 
the opera, the pageant, the ballet, the talking picture—~are tem- 
poral arts, because time is an essential factor in audition, But not 
all visual arts are static; for example, whereas sculpture, painting, 
pure design, architecture, and the minor arts are static, dancing, 
silent motion pictures, moving colors, and pantomime are temporal 
arts, 

Static works differ from temporal ones in two important re- 
spects, The first difference is a result of the manner of our perceiv~ 
ing them, which we have already noted, As the sensuous elements 
in a temporal work—in a symphony or in a dance, for example— 
must be perceived in succession, we are immediately aware of only 
a small portion of it at any one time. By the aid of memory alone 
are we able to connect those small units into larger and larger 
ones; and we can perceive the symphony or the dance as a whole 
only after the lapse of the time required for its presentation, Here, 
then, the perception is from the smallest units to the larger ones, 
Tn a static work of art the opposite is the case; the whole is pers 
ceived first and then the small units within it. Since a building, 
for example, is presented to us as a whole, we rapidly run our eyes 
around it and perceive at first its contour or its main form as a 
whole; then, as our attention shifts to different parts of the build- 
ing, we hext perceive the main elements within the mass, then 
the subdivisions within those, and finally the details, 

Because of this difference in perception, the main form or mings 
in a static work assumes slightly more aesthetic importance than 
the details, whereas the details in a temporal work assume slightly 
greater nesthetic value than the object aga whole, In looking ata 
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building, for example, you will give your aesthetic approval to it 
more readily if you feel its mass and outline to be satisfactory, 
even though later you may be disappointed in its details; while in 
listening to a symphony, you will be apt to aecepe it as a fine com= 
position if your perception is immediately arrested by a haunting 
melodic motif which keeps recurring throughout the werk, even 
though later you may find it to be somewhat lacking in unity as 
a whole, 

‘I'he second difference between static and temporal works is 
the result of our power of perception coupled with that of mem 
ory, a difference with which Lessing deals so thoroughly in his 
discussion of the limits of painting and poetry—his most important 
conuibution to the subject of aesthetics? 

The gist of Lessing’s argument is this: Description ar repre~ 
sentation of objects is the special province of space arts (by which 
he meant static arts), while description or representation of actions 
is the special province of time arts. lor instance, through the lite 
erary art the image of an abject can be created only by a descrip» 
tion of its various parts in succession; hence to perceive it clearly 
and completely in all of its details is next to impossible, because 
the power of our perception and memory in calling up the images 
of the succersive parts of the object and retaining them in their 
proper sequence and relationship is extremely limited, Bue through 
the art of painting or sculpture the whole object can be presented 
to our perception at once and left befare our eyes continuously, so 
thee the image of any of its parts may be immediately and re« 
peatedly revived and clearly observed without straining our power 
of perception and memory. Hence ta perceive the ohject clearly 
and completely in all of its details is far casier in this case than in 
the former, Secing an object, therefore, becomes almost synony~ 
mous with having a description of it, On the other hand, through 
the temporal arts, an action, a feeling, or a thought-process may 
he described av represented very easily and rendily, becnuse, since 
a physical ar mental action is a temporal phenomenon, its descrip- 
tion can follaw, step by step, its course in time, But through static 
arts an action cannat be described so readily because cach aspect of 
it can be described only by 2 separate work; hence to describe or 


1See Go, Lewing, Leokode, chapter xvi. 
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represent all the aspects of an action in that manner would be an 
endless task, 

These facts may be tested in experience. ‘I’o have a Lairly clear 
image of an abject through literature might not be too diMcult 
if the description is short and the object is familiar; but to form 
and retain an image of an object, especially of an unfamiliar one, 
if its description is rather long, is almost impossible, and hence 
listening to that description becomes intolerable. ‘This is why it is 
easier to hold children’s attention, or even that of adults, by show- 
ing them pictures than by describing in words what the pictures 
represent, For the same psychological reason, an illustrated lecture 
is always easier to follow than one which is not illustrated, Even 
a visual moving object can be perceived more easily than an audi- 
tory one, because in the former case the perception and memory 
are far less taxed than in the latter case, Jor example, read the 
description of the process of manufacturing a certain article and 
then see the same description in motion pictures, ‘Through read~ 
ing you will find it almost impossible to form a clear notion of 
the process. Even when the object described is a familiar one, 
you can obtain only a diffused general knowledge of it, and that 
after repeated readings and great mental exertion, But one view 
of it in motion pictures is sufficient for you to obtain a definite 
knowledge as to how the article is made, with hardly any strain on 
your memory and attention, A symphony concert lasting an hour 
and a half is far more tiring than an opera which lasts twice as 
long, because intelligent listening to the concert, unaided by visual 
images, is mental concentration of the highest order, whereas in 
listening to the opera the strain on the memory and attention 
caused by the music is relieved and aided by the visual aspects in- 
volved, This is probably one reason why opera is usually more 
popular than symphonic music, 

Representative and nonrepresentative arts-—-Of the arts al- 
ready enumerated, representative arte—sculpture, painting, danc= 
ing, motion picture, pantomime, literature, drama, opera, pageant, 
and ballet—deal with recognizable subject matter, whereas the 
nonrepresentative ones—pure decoration, moving colors, music, 
architecture, and all the minor arts-—deal with abstract patterns. 

The distinction between these two types of art may he one of 
degree, for by “nonrepresentative” are meant not the arts which 
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employ elements not to be found in nature but those which deal 
with patterns that resemble none found in nature. ‘The lines, 
colors, and forms used in a rug design are found in nature-——some 
forms even may resemble animal or plant forms --but the pauiern 
asa whole does net resemble a human or an animal figure or a 
natural scene, as does that of a statue or a painting, "The sounds 
used in nm symphony may resemble those in nature—a group of 
sounds may even suggest natural phenomena, such as the warbling 
of birds, the rippling of water, the blowing of wind, the crashing 
of thunder—but the pattern of the tones in a symphony asa whole 
has no protatype in nature, 

The fundamental difference between these two types of art is 
their manner of conveying expressive values, A nonrepresentative 
work of art conveys its character to us directly by the felt-qualities 
of the aesthetic media and af their organization, whereas a repre 
sentative work conveys its character indirectly, by means of the 
recognizable subject matter, which becomes the symbol of the 
expressed character. 

For example, since a symphony, a pure pattern of tones and 
rests, resembles no definite recognizable abject, its character can 
be no other than that of its tones and patterns for nothing else 
intervenes between them and the listener, But a painting, say 
Rubens’ “Descent from the Crogs,” is nat only a pattern of lines 
and colors but also a tragic scene with recognizable actors, Now 
if the lines, forms, and colors, as well as the composition of the 
picture, are expressive of the painful feelings conveyed to us by 
the scene, as is the case in Rubens? picture, then a complete union 
will exist hetween its aesthetic form and content, and the subject 
matter will become a concrete symbol of the expressive value, 
an adequate agent of the pattern, as it were, for the expression 
of its felt-quality or characters that is, the recognizable object 
stands between the expressive value of the pattern and the abserver. 

What is the nesthetic significance of this difference? Ina non« 
representative work the expressive values, although conveyed dis 
rectly, can never he definite and concrete, because they are without 
asymibol. No matter how intense and vivid they may be, they will 
remain general feeling-tones or moods, If n pure musical compo~ 
sition expresses sadness, it will he not the sndness of any particular 
thing or event but simply the sadness of that particular tonnl pat- 
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tern, conveyed to us without any mediator. In its expression of 
character, then, a nonrepresentative work of art gains directness at 
the expense of concreteness, In a representative work, on the other 
hand, the expressive values are always definite and concrete be~ 
cause they are symbolized by the recognizable content, No matter 
how weak or vague they may be, they will never remain pure feel- 
ing-tones or moods, If the painting expresses sadness it will be the 
sadness of a weeping willow or of a despondent woman or of a 
disappointed child. Such recognizable symbols, however, often 
make it difficult for us to have a pure aesthetic reaction, for they 
are apt to make us recall associative ideas which are irrelevant or 
foreign to the contemplated character of the work as a pure pat. 
tern, In the expression of character, then, a representative work 
gains concreteness and richness at the expense of directness, 

Purposive and nonpurposive arts—The usual distinction be- 
tween these types is that purposive arts (called also minor, in- 
dustrial, or dependent) serve some practical function, while 
nonpurposive arts (called also major, fine, or independent) serve 
no such function. But the meaning of “practical function” has 
not been clearly defined. Architecture, for example, which cer~ 
tainly serves practical needs of man, is called a fine as well as a 
dependent art. Painting and sculpture have never been called de~ 
pendent arts, whereas stained glass, iron work, ceramics, and other 
crafts have always been called dependent, Yet the practical func« 
tion of a mural decoration or a statue in a building is only rela~ 
tively lesa, if at all, than that of a stained-glass window, or of a 
grill, or of a mosaic. A clearer distinction should be made, there- 
fore, between purposive or dependent and nonpurposive or fine 
arts, 

Since it is difficult to draw a line between works of art which 
have and those which have not a practical function, it would be 
well to define a purposive work as one that has been created ace 
cording to a fixed and specified program of requirements imposed 
on the artist from the outside, asa result of which it fulfills some 
useful or decorative function; and a nonpurpasive work as one 
which is a pure creation of the artist’s unrestricted imagination 
(except that imposed by his chosen medium of expression), fulfills 
no other function, and is meant solely for aesthetic contemplation, 
An_ easel painting or 4 museum statue, for example, is a nonpurs 
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posive work, whereas a mural painting or a statue in a building 
ig just as much a purposive work as a stained-glass window, a 
wrought-iron grill, a stone balcony, or a mosaic ceiling, 

If we attempt to classify the arts in accordance with these 
meanings of “purposive” and “nonpurposive,? we find that archi 
tecture and the minor arts are the only fully purposive arts, in that 
all buildings and all objects of so-called handicrafts do have some 
useful or decorative function to fulfill; whereas the other arts 
belong in more or less degree to both, with nonrepresentative arts 
perhaps dominantly nonpurposive, 

How may we distinguish aesthetically a purposive work of art 
from a nonpurposive one? Since a purposive work, as we have 
defined it, has a specific as well as a primary function to fulfill 
(like those dealt with in chapter y), it will express functional fite 
ness and one or more of the values allied to it; whereas re non« 
purposive work has no specific function to fulfill and hence does 
not express the value of functional fitness, With this exception 
no other difference exists aesthetically between so-called fine and 
industrial, or major and ininar, arts, 

Let me illustrate. An easel painting in a museum has no spe 
cific function to fulfill, for it is meant solely for neathetic con 
templation, [ts primary function will be fulfilled when it retains 
ita physical properties, is painted with due regard to indoor light 
and color values, and is framed, lighted, and hung so well that it 
can be adequately observed at all times, But since these necessary 
factors are merely means to an end we are not aware of them dur« 
ing our act of contemplation and hence they play ne part in our 
aesthetic reaction to the picture, If we become aware of any of 
them, then our perception shifts from the painting to some fact 
(like proper lighting or hanging), or to some other object, such 
as the frame, which supplants the painting, for the time being, as 
the object of our contemplation, Since the picture has no other 
function to fulfill, it invelves na functional but only formal and 
expressive values, Here we have, then, a nonpurposive work of 
art, A symphony, to take another example, should be so written 
that it can he adequately played by competent artists and performed 
in an acoustically satisfactory hall, if its primary purpose, satis 
factory audition, is to be adequately fulfilled. Again, if one agrees 
with Poe that a poem can be fully and adequately contemplated 
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only when read in the right mood, to be maintained during the 
entire time of reading, then the primary purpose will be fulfilled, 
as Poe points out, when the poem is short enough to be read at one 
sitting, These are also nonpurposive works, since they have no 
other purpose to fulfill, and hence no functional value is involved 
in their expression. 

A mural painting, on the other hand, which has a specific func 
tion as well as a primary one, must not only be painted and 
displayed so that it can be adequately scen but it must also be a 
satisfying decoration for a wall or ceiling panel in a definite 
building. This specific function will be fulfilled if the mural in its 
composition fits the definite shape of the panel provided by the ar- 
chitect, is appropriate to the purpose of the room, is in scale with the 
architectural design, and is sufficiently flat in its treatment so that 
the solid quality of the wall or the ceiling is not impaired, These 
are the conditions, the program of requirements imposed upon the 
artist from the outside; and, since they are present in his mind 
during creation, their expression in the mural gives rise to func« 
tional and allied values which were absent in an easel painting. 
Without the presence of these values, the painting, as such, might 
be a satisfactory work of art if its primary function is fulfilled; 
but asa mural for that particular panel and in that particular room 
it would fail to be aesthetically satisfactory, Here we have a 
purposive work of art. Any work, then, which has a useful or 
decorative function—~even a musical composition composed for a 
definite occasion, or a polemic piece of literature—-will be a pure 
posive work of art, hecause functional and allied values enter into 
its expression, 

One more aspect of the scope and limitations of the arts re~ 
mains to be discussed, Arts may also be classified ag simple or 
complex, according to the number of expressive medin which they 
employ, or the number of arts of which they are a combination, 
assuming that the work in question involves the same range of 
subject matter or intricacy of pattern, 

In general a visual art in which are employed cight or ten dif 
ferent kinds of elements is more complex than an auditory art in 
which are employed not more than two or three different elements, 
In the graphic arts line drawing, which involves only lines and 
shapes, is the simplest art; whereas painting, which involves all but 
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one of the visual elements, is the most complex. OF the two major 
auditory arts, music, which employs tones and rests, is simpler 
than literature, which employs meanings as well as sounds and 
pauses. In the art af music, a violin or piano composition, which 
involves tones of one general timbre, is the simplest; whereas a 
symphony, which involves tones of great many timbres, is the mast 
complex art, Song is more complex than violin music because its 
expressiveness depends upon the meanings as well as the sounds of 
the words involved. If we compare drama and literature we find 
the former more complex because it invelves not only meanings 
and sounds but also all the visual elements, including actual move- 
ments, “Lhe opera is perhaps the most complex of all the arts be« 
cause it involves all the visual und auditory elements, 

A greater degree of complexity in the arts will naturally result 
from their combination, Such a combination may be of two dif- 
ferent types~one in which all the arts blend and form a new 
art, and the other in which one art is enhanced by other allied 
artsy, (1) The art of the ballet, for instance, is an example of the 
first type, It is a combination of dancing, music, and architectural 
setting, all blended into one unique form. ‘The opera, which is a 
combination of music, dranta, poetry, dancing, printing, and even 
architecture (recall Zhe Adiracle), is perhaps the most camplex art 
of this type. Ina successful opera all the arts should play equally 
important roles, cach contributing its share in producing a unique 
aesthetic effect; in other words, they should fuse and become a 
distinct art form, a most difficult achievement for the artist, ‘The 
lack of such n fusion impairs the unity of effect and confuses the 
contemplator, whose attention would wander from one art to the 
other, ag it should not do in a successful opera, (2) A stage play 
ig an example of the second type, in which the spoken lines are 
aided by action, architectural setting, scenic design, and even 
music in their conveyance of meaning and emotion, Architecture 
is the most conspicnous art of this type. Its unique qualities are on« 
hanced by the many arts of which it js a combination, When a 
building is decorated by statues and paintings, the architectural 
quality of the building is not changed but simply enriched. These 
and a great many of the allied minor arts always remain subsery~ 
ient to architecture in an aesthetically satisfactory building; if any 
of them become too assertive the unique architectural quality of the 
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work of art will suffer, Bosanquet considers the art of building the 
true type of complex art, “In architecture,” he says, “so organic 
yet simple is its growth, so vast its extension, and go intimate yet 
unambitious its inter-relation with the joys and needs of life, not 
only very many workmen but very many kinds of workmanship 
can be brought together with spontaneity and success.” 

Closely related to simple and complex arts are those character- 
ized as “pure” and “rich.” In one sense a simple art of cither type 
which we have just defined is purer than a complex art, because we 
can perceive it more easily and can feel its aesthetic qualities with 
less difficulty, Instrumental music is a purer art, for example, than 
choral music; painting or sculpture is a richer art than pure deco~ 
ration; the opera is a richer art than painting or sculpture; music 
or decoration is a purer art than literature. 

In a more specific sense an art which conveys expressive values 
to us directly and without the aid of symbolic or intellectual sub- 
ject matter is purer than one which has been enriched by such 
matter, even if the matter is thoroughly fused with the felt-quali- 
ties of the expressive media, In other words, the nonrepresentative 
arts are purer than the representative ones, ‘l'he purest visual and 
auditory arts are decoration and pure instrumental music; while 
the richest visual and auditory arts are painting and literature, 
Puriyy is achieved, then, when the work is freed from extraneous 
matter, such as recognizable facts, incidents, or objects, which are 
apt to hinder our direct aesthetic reaction; whereas richness is 
achieved by the employment of such material, which become con« 
crete and significant symbols of the expressive values conveyed 
tous, But since there is a constant danger that facts and incidents 
in a novel, recognizable objects and persons in a picture, or other 
similar constituents will not become relevant aesthetic materia), 
the novelist or the painter is ever striving to climinate them from 
his works in order to attain the purity of a nonrepresentative work 
of art. Witness, for example, how the modern painter, fully aware 
of this fact, is constantly striving to create a pure visual pattern by 
eliminating or distorting the recognizable forms in his works in 
order to prevent the clustering of foreign associative matter around 


2B. Bosanquet, A Wistory of Aesthetic (George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd, London, 1947), p. 439 
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the fringe of the values he wishes to convey to us, Walter Pater 
has voiced this tendency in art in his well-known plirase, “ALL art 
constantly aspires towards the condition of music,” for music ia 
the purest of the arts, 

What is the aesthetic significance of simple or complex and 
pure or rich arts? ‘Their value lies only in the degree of aesthetic 
satisCaction which they arouse, Other things being equal, a com« 
plex or rich art the works of which are conveniently within the 
range of our perception will undoubtedly arouse a fuller and 
more satisfying aesthetic reaction than a simple or pure art, simply 
hecause its expressive material is richer and more substantial, Just 
as the pure tone of a tuning fork lacks favor in comparison with 
the rich timbre of a violin tone, so a pure art which involves no 
recognizable subject matter with which we are familiar clicits 
less significant and intense satisfaction than a rich art which is 
replete with vital and intimate personal experiences furnished 
through the recognizable subject matter, Since art attempts to 
transform the xctual into the ideal, as Schoen expresses it, “an 
art work whose subject-matter or material is most actual, that has 
its roota most deeply imbedded in life, has therefore a richer sig 
nificance asa transformation, while the art work whose material 
is least actual, ar farthest removed from practical life, will also 
have least value as a transformation.” 

Yor this very reason artists have just ag great n tendency to 
enrich their works of nr¢ as to purify them, Although the modern 
painter, for example, strives to create a pure design by distorting 
and conventionalizing the recognizable forms which he employs, 
he is reluctant to climinate such forms altogether, hecause he re- 
alizes that, though he gains purity by doing 80, he also thereby 
sacrifices richness. In composing program music, the musician is 
prompted by the same impulse; for he is atriving to enrich his 
tonal pattern by descriptive subject matter, 

Aesthetically no other difference exists between these two types 
of art, But since, other things being equal, it is more difficult 
to create satisfying complex or rich art than a aimple or pure 

Walter Pater, “The School of Glorgione,” in Tha Renalsance 
(Boni & Liveright, 1919), p. 113. Original in italics, 


4M. Schoen, Ar? and Beauty (by perminion of The Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers, 1932), p. 191, 
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one, many critics are inclined to consider the former inferior arts 
in comparison with the latter, But to apply “inferior” or “su- 
perior” to arts is rather meaningless, for each art, as an expressive 
language, has unique qualities of its own and hence is incom 
parable to any other; within its own field every art is supreme, 
Individual works of ait alone may be aesthetically superior or 
inferior in proportion to the degiee of significance which their 
values have for us and of the success or lack of success with which 
the values have been expressed, 

All we can say of the arts is that if they stay within their re« 
spective scope and limitations they will become more adequate 
expressive languages and, other things being equal, they will create 
more successful works of art than if they encronch on one an» 
other’s territory, Such an encroachment, for example, and one of 
common occurrence, is the attempt of the motion picture to as~ 
sume the function of the stage. Although both arts are visual, 
temporal, representative, and (since the introduction of the talks 
ing movies) auditory, the drama utilizes rea) actors, and for that 
reason can create a sense of reality far beyond the power of any 
other art, The ability of the drama to make us feel the aesthetic 
significance of conflicting human situations through real, palpi« 
tating men and women can never be matched by the art of the 
motion picture, The unique function of that art, as we shall see, 
is primarily pictorial—the representation of spectacular scenes, of 
marvelous situations, or of the strange happenings within our 
dream world, for which its medium and technique are better 
fitted than those of any other art. 

‘Thus cnds our general comparative study of the arts, Although 
they ave fundamentally alike as expressive languages af human 
values, they are also different, as we have seen, in their manner of 
expressing those values, 

This knowledge is important both to us and to the artist. It is 
important to us because our understanding of just what an art can 
or cannot do is conducive to our having the proper mood toward 
and being thoroughly engrossed in the work before us. Nothing 
is more detrimental to the aesthetic attitude than a puzzling situa- 
tion, The more clearly we understand the possibilities and limita 
tions of an art, the more easily shall we recognize and respond 
to the unique aesthetic qualities of a specific work of art, The 
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knowledge ia important to the artist, becnuse if he is aware of the 
peculiar nature and the specific powers of his chosen medium of 
expression, there is no doubt that, other things being equal, his 
creations will he far more successful aesthetically than if he has 
no stich knowledge, Lf he finds no art form suitable for his pur- 
pose, he should create one which will he suitable and great artists 
always do so-«instend of rebelling against the existing forms and 
attempting to push their bounds outward, 

Each art, then, has a unique quality, a peculiar aesthetic func- 
tion which no other art possesses, and one of our tasks is to discover 
what that quality or function is, But before doing sa, we may 
survey all the arts metaphorically as personages climbing a moun- 
tain’ ‘The definite path along which each one travels js its unique 
quality and the summit of the mountain toward which all are 
directing their steps is their common ideal, 

As they begin to climb along their respective paths, let us view 
them from above and see where they are relative to one another. 
Sculpture and Painting—both visual, static, representative—are 
climbing along parallel paths, always in view of each other, like 
twin sisters, Music—auditory, temporal, nonrepresentative—-is 
taking a path on the opposite side of the mountain; during the en« 
tire journey she never meets Sculpture and Painting, because she 
is entirely different from those closely related arts. Literature— 
auditory, temporal, representative—is walking along a path half- 
way between Painting and Musics although not very close to them, 
she cun see them both, as well as Sculpture, during the entire jour= 
ney, because she has points of similarity to all those arts, Archi- 
tecturc-—visual, static, nonrepresentative—is climbing along a 
broad and dignified path directly opposite to that of Literature, 
wham ale never meets during the entire journey, because she is 
totally ynlike the literary art, But she is in sight of Sculpture and 
Painting on ons side of her and of Music on the other, having 
points in common with those arts, Into the highway of Architec« 
ture come innumerable narrow paths of the Minor Arts, like 
branch lines leading into the main trunk line, for they are closer to 
Architecture than to nll the other arts. Near Architecture, on the 


® Suggested by W. H. Hadow in A Comparison of Poetry and Mushe 
(Cambridge Uarreeiliy Press, 1926). o i 
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side toward Music, walks Decoration or pure visual design, who 
gets a glimpse of Sculpture and Painting as well as af Music and 
Architecture, but, like the latter, never meets Literature during the 
entire journcy, because she is totally unlike the art of meaning, 
Between the paths of Sculpture and Literature we catch sight of 
two venerable figures, Dancing and Drama (the first is next to 
Sculpture, while the second is next to Literature), and between 
Literature and Music we cannot fail to note x popular figure, 
Opera, gaily walking up the slope in spite of her age, OL the 
younger figures, the most important are Cinema and Clavilux; the 
first, walking between Painting and Drama, misbehaves by try- 
ing to usurp the path of Drama—to her own disadvantage; while 
the second, walking between Decoration and Music, behaves well 
but, being rather timid, makes little headway. If we look more 
closely we shall see, of course, a few minor figures (near Sculp- 
ture, Painting, Literature, and Music), their narrow paths thread~ 
ing among the wider ones of the others, | 

In this relationship and along such paths the arts wind their 
way toward the summit of the mountain, But if any one of them 
should take the path of any other, she would lose her way, And 
when they reach their destination they will all unite in a glorious 
celebration for the consummation of their common ideal, the ex» 
pression of man’s highest ideals and desires through creative imag» 
ination, 

Let us now appronch the important members of this large fam+ 
ily, explore the peculiar aspects of their paths, and become more 
intimately acquainted with their unique qualities and specific 
functions. 
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CHAPTER X 


Sculpture and Painting 


THR PLASTIC ARTS 


xcausx their similoritics are greater than their differences 

we shall. study sculpture and painting together. Both arts, 
as we have seen, are visual, static, representative, and: purposive or 
nonpurposive in the same degree, ‘The subject matter employed 
in both ie similar except in range, Their development has usually 
gone hand in hand in every epoch of history, ‘They are the two 
major arts which are allied with architecture, As both are forms 
of drawing, the one tn three and the other in two. dimensions, 
artists who practice one of them usually are quite familiar with 


_ the other, Their close relationship ia evidanced by the fact that 


museums often exhibit statues and paintings together, however 
unwise it may be to da so, because complete concentration on either 
or both thus becomes rather difficult. 

Sculpture is the art of expressing a bit of axperience in terms 
of human values through modeling or carving abjacts, particularly 
recognizable objacts, from,soma bulky material, in the round of in 


‘relief, ‘This definition is broad enough to include x great deal that 


is not considered sculpture proper. Eleanor Rowland saya that 
carvings should be at least twelve or fourteen inches high in order 
to be considered sculpture? A carving smaller than that is called 


_ statuette (if in the round) or'n.cameg.(if in relief), A very 
a stnall pleco of incised’ or sunken citving ia called.:an intaglio, 
Wool or atone carving, on mouldings: 


furniture, is not con 
of Art (Houghton Mifilin 






1 Heanor Rowland, I'he Shen jean 
Company, 1913); pe aye! - " 
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sidered sculpture proper. In its limited sense, then, the art of 
sculpture includes statues and bas-reliefs of a single figure or of 
a group of figures of any size above a foot high. 

Painting is the art of expressing a bit of experience in terms 
of human values through a two-dimensional pattern, particularly 
of recognizable forms, painted in oil pigments, ‘The pattern may 
be of any size, provided it can be adequately seen, A tiny portrait 
(usually painted on ivory or vellum) is called a miniature, Pain 
ing is essentially a type of drawing, of which there are many 
others, usually characterized by the medium used, such as waters 
color, pastel, charcoal, pencil, and pen-and-ink drawings, If the 
pattern is cut in wood or linoleum and then printed on paper, the 
drawing is called a woodcut (or block print) or a linoleum cut, 
If the print is obtained from a slab of stone (a yellow, slaty lime- 
stone) on which the pattern is cut, the drawing is called a litho- 
graph; butif the print is obtained from a copper plate, the drawing 
is called an engraving or an etching, depending upon the technique 
employed in cutting the pattern into the plate, Each of these types 
of drawing is a different art with unique qualities of its own; but 
since all involye two-dimensional pattern, they belong to the same 
family, of which painting is the chief! member, 

‘The physical media of sculpture are principally stone, bronze, 
terra cotta, plaster, wood, and ivory, Since the qualities of these 
materials are a part of the sculptor’s expressive media, the one em- 
ployed for a particular statue should be expressive of the character 
and function of the work, If durability, massivencss, grandeur of 
size are desired, as in monumental statues, no better choice can be 
made than stone or bronze, ‘The fine texture and translucent 
quality of marble are peculiarly expressive of refinement, whereas 
the coarse texture of granite is expressive of boldness, Bronze is 
commonly used for animal statues because its somber hue, mal- 
leability, and tensile strength are exceptionally approprinte to fig- 
ures in action. Since terra cotta is not only lighter and weaker 
than stone, but can also be given any desired color and texture, ft 
is particularly appropriate to genre statuettes, many examples of 
which have come down to us from the Greeks, Plaster, a relatively 
weak and perishable material, is inappropriate for outdoor statuary 
but is very suitable to interior objects; for artists may give it most 
alluring textures, as the Japanese and Chinese artists have done so 
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successfully in their temples. “hough wood is obviously inappropri- 
ate for monumental works, it is suitable for genie statues and cari- 
catures, because it can be carved easily, Tvary hag two qualities -- 
an extreinely fine, smooth texture, and delicate shades of color ~ 
which make its use for statuettes and cameos particalarly suitable, 

‘Vhe physical media of painting are a flat surface and oil 
pigments, [or case) paintings the surface used is usually canvas 
stretched on a frame, called a chassis; for mural paintings it is 
the plaster wall itself, The pigments for murals are often mixed 
with beeswax or other substances to reduce the shiny quality of the 
oil paints; i£ water-color pigments are used and applied to the 
plaster while it is wet, the mural is called a Cresco, a type of paint 
ing extensively used by the Renaissance masters, In painting, the 
materials do not affect the character of the represented objects, as 
they da in sculptures; for, as Eleanor Rowland puts it, “while 
painting is no less dependent on her material than the arts of 
sculpture and architecture, she is less dependent on the spirit of her 
material or upon the message of her substance... . Since she 
does not and cannot give us a message from matter itself [as 
sculpture dues], she can represane ite? 

‘he aesthetic media of both aru are all the visual elements 
except actual movements. “Lhe most importance ones for the sculp- 
tor are linea, moasses, cextares, and forces of stress and strain, 
resulting from the weight of the materials and the action of the 
represented forms, ‘Though color is the least important element, 
it goes without saying that the actual colors ef the materials 
do contribute their share to the expressivencss of the statue, But if 
additional color is used to make figure statues in the round more 
realistic the affective power of the important clements is weak~ 
ened and the dificulty of assuming the make-believe attitude 
toward the work is increased, In basreliefs, which are less real- 
istic than statues in the round, color may be used more freely with= 
out impairing our make-believe attitude, ‘Whe fact that the mate 
rials employed are considerably responsible for the character of 
textures, weights, and forces obtained by the sculptor is added evi« 
dence that they play an integral part in determining the expressive 
values of sculptural works. 


* Weanor Rowland, of. tif, p. QI. 
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‘The important aesthetic media in painting are colors, lines, and 
space-forms, by means of which all other elements-—mass, weight, 
space, texture, light aud shade-—are suggested. Moreover, since 
color is the artist’s sole expressive medium, lines and space-forms 
are the result of color; for every patch of color gives rise to both 
a space-form (whether definite or indefinite) and a line, which is 
the contour of the form itself or the boundary between two such 
forms, Again, planes are represented in a painting through space- 
forms, and through the relationships of planes, masses, and spaces, 
Hence painting may be called the art of color par excellence, Ob-~ 
serve also that, since qualities of colors, lines, and space-forms are 
the same no matter through what material they may be perceived, 
the characters of the forms represented in painting are not de- 
pendent on the physical media as they are in sculpture, 

The technique of sculpture consists of the skill involved and 
the means employed in giving the desired shape to a block of the 
chosen material. If stone, wood, or ivory is used, the sculptor 
simply chisels the block until it takes the desired form. Usually, 
though not always, he first moulds the desired form from clay, 
wax, or other soft material to serve him as a model in carving the 
final statue from the durable material. If bronze, terra cotta, or 
plaster is used, he makes a mould from a clay or wax model and 
then pours the material into it, Since this technique enables the 
artist to make as many copies of the statue as he likes, the essen« 
tial part of the creative task in bronze, terra cotta, or plaster 
statuary is the making of the model, however important the cast~ 
ing may likewise be. On the other hand, the real creative task in 
stone, wood, or ivory statuary is the carving of the final figure,* 
even though a model ig used, As to the technical device of using 
more than one material in a statue, sculptors rarely resort to it, 
because, though they gain richness by doing so, they run the risk 
of impairing the unity of effect by introducing into the work 
conflicting qualities, 

The technique of painting consists of the skill and the methods 
used in applying the colored pigments to a flat surface by juxtapos» 
ing or combining them until all the desired forms in all their 
proper relationships and all atmospheric effects of light and shada 


* That is, if the statue is not mechanically carved by someone other 
than the artist himself, 
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are realized. ‘he technique of painting is in reality the art of 
drawing with colors, As Cézanne says, “Drawing and color are 
not distinct; as one paints one draws, ‘The more the colors har 
monize [namely: follow nature’s logical sequences], the more 
precise is the drawing [that is, the more definitely volume is repre- 
sented] .... When color is richest, form is at its plenitude, In the 
contrasts and rapports of tones lies the secret of drawing and of 
modeling?’* ‘The colors and values in painting must also be 
handled in such a way as to achieve unity and variety among 
them no less than among the represented forms in the pattern, 
Unity will be achieved by carrying the dominant hue through- 
out the picture, including the shadows, as the melodic motif is 
carried throughout a musical composition; whereas variety will 
be achieved not so much by using many hues as by judicious 
handling of the values’ and by proper gradation and distribution 
of the colors, corresponding to the orchestration in music. 

In what respect do the medium and technique of these arts 
affect their scope and limitations? In the first place, they de- 
termine the range of their subject matter, Since the sculptor deals 
with hard, unwieldy materials, the carving of which is a rather 
slow, Inborious task, precluding important alterations during the 
process, he cannot play with fine details, He must restrict his 
subject matter to comparatively simple and compact forms, be« 
cause they must be appropriate to and must reveal the unique 
qualities of the material used, Great artists always respect their 
materials, ag Lorado Taft says, “treating marble as marble and 
wood aa wood, and making bronze figures in still a different 
fashion, ‘They do not try to cut drapery as thin as real cloth nor 
make their statues look like ‘stuffed’ men and women.?® Hence, 
the representation of most objects within the field of the painter— 
trees, flowers, water, clouds—are not available to the sculptor, 
except to a limited degree in bas-relief, Although he can repre« 
sent landscapes by conventionalizing them highly and modeling 
them in a blocky manner to maintain the solidity of the material 

* Quoted by W. II. Wright in Afodern Painting (Dodd, Mead & 
Coy 1915); pe 143. The first pair of brackets is Wright's, 

*Sea chapter vi, p. 87. 


*Lorado Taft, in L'he Significance of the Fine Arts (Marehall Jones 
Company, 1924), p» 261. 
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used, such representations lack sufficient aesthetic character to 
hold our interest very long, Likewise in dealing with bulky inani- 
mate objects, such as rocks and hills, the sculptor again is unable 
to excel the painter, for he cannot express their most interesting 
aspects—their infinite color gradations and enveloping atmos~ 
pheric effects, ‘Chere remain human and animal forms, the most 
vital of all, which are within the specific province of the sculptor, 
For he can represent them actually in the round as the painter 
cannot; he can convey to us their real weight and power, their 
most significant attitudes and actions, their tactual qualities, upon 
which we can concentrate our undistracted attention, 

In contrast to the laborious process of carving, the execution 
of painting is extremely flexible. ‘The master hand can put the 
fluent pigments on the canvas unerringly and rapidly; he can 
make alterations in the picture easily; he can even change, if need 
be, the size and shape of the canvas (except those of a definite 
panel for a mural), By this flexible technique the painter can 
obtain an infinite variety of effects which are beyond the power 
of the sculptor, He can represent all visual static objects or phe~ 
nomena within our perception—animate or inanimate, natural or 
artificial, coarse or delicate, simple or complex, few or many-—~ 
and can arrange them at will in any desired pattern, 

Again, since statues are carved from comparatively heavy and 
fragile materials, they must be simple and compact in composition, 
free from many appendages and excessive protrusions—capable of 
being put inside of a pyramid or a cube, says Michelangelo, so that 
if they were rolled down hill none of their parts would be broken, 
How successfully this condition is fulfilled by his own master- 
pieces but woefully neglected by such a work as the “Iarnese 
Bull” in Naples] ‘The painter has no such restriction to contend 
with, He may make his compositions as complex or as diffused 
as he desires, so long as the represented forms do not feel scattered 
but are well knitted into a unified pattern, 

The three-dimensionality of sculpture gives rise to another 
difficult task with which the painter is not concerned, In carving 
free standing figures which can be seen from many sides the 
sculptor must study his composition from different points of view 
so that the statue feels satisfactory to us as we observe it from 
every angle, No statue which fails to meet this test can be con« 
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sidered completely successful. In other works-—~bas-relicfs or stat- 
ues which can he seen from only one point of yiew—the sculp- 
tor’s task is the same as that of the mural painter, In composing 
their works both artists must consider the angle of vision and the 
available distance in front of the work from which the observer 
must view them, The paintings on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, for example, would have been considerably modified if 
they had been painted on a wall, for then their perception would 
have required a different line of vision and a closer range. 
The easel painter has no such problem to contend with, be« 
cause his picture is meant to be seen directly from the front and 
at the level of the observer’s eye, But he has another task equally 
difficult. Not only must he make us realize that the objects in 
his picture are three-dimensional and posed in space with definite 
relationships to one another, but he miust also never allow us to 
forget that his representation is uvo-dimensional, We must always 
feel that the picture plane, like a colored screen, is in front of the 
objects, no parts of which should project in front of the plane. 
Great masters, such as Rembrandt and Velasquez, have always 
achieved this quality in their paintings, Cézanne, too, grappled 
with this task, especially of realizing through color volume and 
solidity of forms, which the impressionists had neglected. 
‘Though the sculptor is limited in his range of subject matter, 
he haa considerable latitude in his treatment of it, Besides carving 
statues completely in the round, he may carve bas-reliefs, that is, 
cut figures into a flat slab, in which the background becomes an 
integral part of the composition, as in Ghiberti’s well-known doors 
of the Baptistry at Florence (an example of rather high relief) 
and in the famous frieze of the Parthenon (an example of rela~ 
tively low relief), As the relicf becomes flatter and flatter, it 
turns imperceptibly into a line drawing, like many of the Egyp- 
tian hicroglyphics. He may also carve figures emerging out of 
unhewn stone. By so doing he can, 29 in bas-relief, hold together 
into a unit a greater number of separate figures than he is able 
to do with figures in the round, By such means he provides a 
background, an environment for his figures, and establishes a 
closer relationship between them and what the rough black sym- 
bolizes. In Meunier’s “The Miner,” for example, the block repre+ 
sents the mine; in Rodin’s “Orpheus and Eurydice” the formless 
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block symbolizes the mouth of Hades; in Lorado ‘Taft’s monu- 
mental work, “Time,” the rough stone symbolizes the wilderness, 
out of which humanity has emerged to march on through count- 
less ages, watched silently by the colossal figure of ‘Time, 

Since the painter is confined to a flat surface, his pictures differ 
from one another only in subject matter, which may be fandscape, 
seascape, still-life, interior, or portrait with neutral or decorative 
background, And since painting is relatively less objective than 
sculpture, these subjects can be treated in as impressionistic a man~ 
ner as the painter desires, The fluent pigments enable him to 
represent all the vague, evanescent, mysterious aspects of nature, 
Such painters as Whistler, Monet, and Sisley have recorded for 
us not the concrete qualities of objective reality but rather their 
overtones and moods, And since we often experience such moods, 
the impressionistic records of nature, like Monet’s “Westminster” 
or Whistler’s “Nocturne,” “Southampton Water,” become most 
adequate expressions of them. 

In all other respects sculpture and painting have stronger slmi+ 
larities than differences. As visual arts both are our most plastic 
and palpable languages of expression, Our perceptive image of 
a statue or a painting is not only as vivid as that of other works 
of art but is also the most concrete image of things within our 
experience, Next to a living form a statue is the most concrete 
and plastic representation which we receive from art, A painting 
is equally plastic except that its plasticity is less than that of a 
statue in one respect and more in another? less, because the forms 
in a painting, vivid as they may be, lack the solid and tangible 
quality of those in a statue; and more, because the forms, unlike 
those in a statue, are bathed in sensuous colors and enveloping 
atmosphere, Hence both arts supplement each other in their power 
of expressing all the subtle qualities of visual forms, 

As static arts they involve no re-creation, Once a statue or a 
picture has been proclaimed finished by the artist, it remains an 
object of contemplation for all time, And both the sculptor and 
the painter need no collaborating artists in their creative work, 
As the creation of a statue or a painting is more of an individual 
task and far less of a community affair than that of a symphony 
or a building, the social significance of these arts is relatively less 
than that of music and architecture, 
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Since a statue or a picture, being an object at rest, is presented 
to us ag a whole, its main form, which is perceived fist, is, as 
we have seen, relatively more important aesthetically than its 
minor subdivisions and details. [ence in these arts the formal 
value of unity is comparatively more important than that of 
variety, especially when the active forms in the work are very 
numerous, Such a work, to be perecived easily as a whole, should 
have a pattern based on some simple recognizable form, and the 
principles of unity—dominance, balance, and harmony—should 
be stressed more than those of variety, 

Again, because of their static nature, both sculpture and paint- 
ing become primarily descriptive, As we have seen, their main 
province is to express human values through the visual aspects of 
objects at rest. The sculptor can do this best through the repre« 
sentation of human and animal forms; the painter, through that 
of all visual manifestations of nature. In a single work, how- 
ever, both artists can present to us only one aspect of the repre= 
sented object, And for that very reason they select the most 
significant aspect, which they are able to hold fast for our con- 
stant and renewed contemplation, Familiar are the beautiful lines 
of Keats describing the bas-relief on a Grecian Urn: 


Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
‘hy song, nor ever can those trees be bares 

Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

‘hough winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 
Sho cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Although these arts cannot convey to us the actunl movements 
and actions of living forms, they can suggest them not only 
through the creation of rhythmic glance paths in the pattern but 
also, more positively, through proper relationship of the repre- 
sented forms or of certain parts af a single form. Rodin tells 
us how this difficult task may be accomplished, To indicate move~ 
ment in a single figure the artist “represents the transition from 
one pose to nnother=he indicates how insensibly the first glides 
into the second, In his work we still see a part of what was and 
we discover a part of what isto bey [while in a group] he needs 
only to place his personages in such a manner that the spectator 
shall first see those who begin this action, then those who continue 
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it, and finally those who complete it.”” As illustrations Rodin cites 
his own “Iron Age,” “Saint John the Baptist,” and “The Burghers 
of Calais,” Rude’s “Marshal Ney” and “Marseillaise,” and Wat- 
teau’s “The Embarkation for the Island of Cythera.” ‘To these 
may be added Millet’s well-known “Gleaners,” in which the 
successive stages of the act of gleaning are clearly revealed by the 
different attitudes of the three figures, 

This means is the only one (with the exception of rhythmic 
arrangement of clements in the pattern) which the sculptor and 
the painter can employ to suggest life and moyement in their 
representation of moving aspects of nature, The effort of the 
futurists to convey to us more positively impressions of actual 
moving phenomena through the plastic arts is doomed to failure. 
‘To do so the artist must turn to ather means of expression—to 
the dance (in three-dimensional space) or to the motion picture 
(in two-dimensional space). 

Sculpture and painting are likewise similar in that both are 
representative arts, for the subjects most suitable to their medium 
and technique, as we have seen, are recognizable forms, An ab~ 
stract sculptural pattern, though possible and legitimate, is inferior 
to a representative one because it lacks sufficient richness to be« 
come an adequate vehicle For intense aesthetic reaction, or because 
the amount of interest which it elicits is felt to be incommensurate 
with the technical difficulties and the labor involved in its creation; 
the degree of richness of the values expressed is insufficient to the 
means employed. Moreover, a nonrepresentative statue becomes 
similar to the works of minor arts and architecture, with which 
it cannot competes for buildings and objects of use are richer in 
aesthetic content, because they express functional as well as formal 
and expressive values, 

Although abstract paintings, such as those of Kandinsky, are 
aesthetically superior to abstract statues, because the paintings are 
more complex in pattern and richer in sensuous qualities, they 
are also less satisfying than representative paintings. The expres 
sive values of an abstract painting are not rich enough and the 
degree of satisfaction derived from its formal values is insufficient 
to justify the employment of such a difficult medium, We feel 


T Auguste Rodin, Ar¢ (Small, Maynard & Co, 1917), pp. 69 and 82, 
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that the use of a simpler medium, water color or pastel, and a less 
Jnborious technique would have done just as well, 

‘Thus, from every point of view we arrive at the same con- 
clusion, that for both these plastic artists recognizable aspects of 
nature ave the most appropriate media of expression—human and 
animal forms for the sculptor and infinite variety of scenic and 
atmospheric effects, as well as man and other living forms, for 
the painter, And through the use of such recognizable subject 
matter they are able to create works which are equaled by none 
in concreteness of expression and are surpassed only by dramatic 
and literary works in richness of expression, Witness, for cx~ 
ample, haw graphic is the expression of pure exultation of living 
in MacMonnies’ “Bacchante,” through the representation of a 
healthy dancing figure with grapes, the symbol of joy, in her hand, 
Or how impressive is I’rench’s expression in marble of the dreamy 
and mystic aspect of Emerson, the great seer—seated in an arm~ 
chair in a characteristic attitude and peering into the distance ag 
if trying to fathom the secret of the universe. Or how unforget~ 
table is St, Gaudens’ portraiture of the sad and humble character of 
Lincoln—standing with bowed head and fecling the great lond 
placed upon him by his people, Witness how Corot, in “Dance 
of the Nymphs” and other landscapes, has given us in terms of 
lighta and shades the charm and delicacy of trees in all their vari- 
ous aspects; he has expressed the postry of nature as fow have been 
able todo. Or how Monet in the “Breakfast Table” has expressed 
the dazzling and scintillating character of bright morning sun- 
light flooding domestic outdoor scene, Or witness the satanic 
demeanor of the grotesque gargoyles, peering down from the lofty 
heights of Gothic cathedrals, so vividly expressive of the medieval 
artist’s feclings of enmity toward the persons and deeds af his 
time which he considered evil, 

This explicit manner of conveying feelings and human quali+ 
ties makes sculpture and painting the most objective languages 
expressive of realism, To achieve a complete sense of renlity, 
however, the artist should employ recognizable active forms which 
perform their function adequately, acting their respective parts 
naturally and plausibly. ‘They should not assume incongruous 
situations nor perform impossible tasks, such as the man in Rodin’s 
“Man and His Thought,” who is fashioning the figure, as Parker 
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has observed, not with his hands (since they are inactive) but with 
his thought alone.® Aside from this qualification, a statue or a 
picture need not be an exact reproduction of the represented 
forms which symbolize the values expressed, Indeed, the more 
exact imitation is abandoned, as we have seen, and the more we 
are aware of the medium and technique through which the felt 
qualities are expressed, the stronger will be our make-believe atti- 
tude and hence the more intense and vivid our aesthetic reaction, 
“The fact that the picture is exactly like the real scene,” as An~ 
atruther-Thomson puts it, “has no value at all aesthetically, ‘Truth 
to Nature is a sort of fetish worship: what we really want is truth 
to our nature—that is, such an arrangement as our nature cor+ 
roborates,... The great artist, painting a great picture, uncon~ 
sciously abandons realism [in the sense of close imitation] and 
shows us things not as he saw them, but as he felt them, ‘The 
feeling of life which is invisible he gives us by a visible arrange- 
ment which makes us fecl more alive, We feel akin to the picture; 
it affects us as true, and we call it dife-dite, for the very qualities 
which in real life we do not sce.”” 

To this end the sculptor no less than the painter has a right 
to alter or change the subject matter used, if by doing 80 he obtains 
a pattern which expresses the desired values Car better than the 
objects themselves, ‘here is no limit to his use of such alterations 
or distortions so long as they are not violent enough to break the 
sense of identity and thereby give rise to expectations which remain 
unfulfilled, If the artist is unable to create the desired pattern 
without excessive distortions, he would do better to use an abstract 
design free from recognizable forms, He is reluctant to do so, 
however, because his work, though it would gain in purity, would 
then lose in richness of acsthetic content, 

Finally, sculpture and painting are in an equal degree purposive 
and nonpurposive, Since nonpurposive statues and paintings— 
mostly those in museums—haye no specific function to fulfill, 
they are concerned only with fulfilling their primary function 
in order to become adequate objects of contemplation, 

®D, H. Parker, Lhe Principles of Aosthetics (Silver, Burdett & Co, 
1920), p. 297. 


°C, Anstruther-Thomson, Art and Man (I. P, Dutton & Co, 1924); 
pp 263 and 265. 
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Nonpurposive statues will fulfill their primary function more 
adequately if they meet the following conditions in addition to 
those already given: (1) A statue in the open air should be some~ 
what exaggerated in size in order to produce the same aesthetic 
effect as it would when placed indours; wherens an indoor statue 
should be placed in a room of adequate size, for the felt-quality 
of its size will be magnified or dwarfed as the space around it is 
excessively decreased or increased, (2) An outdoor statue, which 
is seen under strong sunlight, should be of the outline type (Like 
many of the best Greek statues), that is, should have simple masses, 
strong silhouette, and broad, definite planes; whereas an indoor 
statue should be of the involute type (like many modern works), 
that is, have complex line patterns and detailed modeling, becnuse 
such a statue can be seen more adequately under indoor lighting 
than one with simple planes and masses, Important though these 
attributes are, they do not enter into our acsthetic contemplation 
of astatue, because ordinarily we are not aware of them; hence, as 
an aesthetic abject, a nonpurposive statue is complete within itself 
and is not related to nor # part of the space around it, 

Nonpurposive paintings which sre hung indoors will fulfill 
their primary function more adequately if they are painted with 
due regard to indoor color values, Since outdoor colors and lights 
are far more intense than they can be in a painting, and since 
indoor light values are lower jn degree than outdeor ones, all the 
light values in a painting seen indoors should be proportionately 
lowered from their outdoor values in order that the printing may 
convey an adequate impression af the ouuloor scene of which it 
isa representation. The size of the room, on the other hand, in 
which the painting is hung does not affect the felt-quality of the 
painting as it doca that of the status, because the represented 
objects are definitely related to and strictly confined within a 
frame and belong only to the space inside of it, So long as the 
picture has good light, is hung on a level with the observer's eyes, 
and can be viewed from the proper distance, an adequate percep- 
tion of it is possible. 

One more external aspect of a statue or a painting remains 
to be mentioned, The expressive values conveyed by it should be 
commensurate with its size, A large statue or painting will not be 
wholly satisfactory unless the significance of its subject matter 
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and its corresponding expressive value are proportionately great, 
otherwise we feel that effort and labor have been expended need- 
lessly, Hence, other things being equal, the greater the expressive 
value of a statue or a painting in proportion to ils size, the more 
aesthetic satisfaction we derive from it. 

Purposive statues and paintings, on the other hand, which 
have a specific as well as a primary function to fulfill, are not 
complete entities in themselves; they become parts of larger works 
of art, Hence, they will express not only formal and expressive 
but functional and allied values as well. Purposive, for example, 
are statues which decorate city squarcs, parks, fountains, and 
buildings, or paintings which decorate screens, homes, or specific 
wall or ceiling panels in buildings, 

To fulfill its specific function and be aesthetically satisfactory, 
a purposive statue or painting must not only have all the attributes 
of a nonpurposive one but must meet other requirements also. 
Its form must be functionally fit for its specific purpose; its masa, 
composition, and material must make it appropriate to its location 
aud environment; and its subject matter and character must be 
reasonably appropriate to the atmosphere or the feeling-tone cre- 
ated by the purpose for which it is intended, , For instance, 
Raphael’s “School of Athens,” fine painting though it is other. 
wise, is functionally unfit asa mural decoration, For its grent depth 
creates a hole in the wall and gives rise to a false impression, In 
contrast, Puvis de Chavannes’ murals are thoroughly fit Cunction- 
ally, for their flat quality never impairs the solidity of the wall 
behind them, Orozco’s mural in the dining hall at Pomona 
College, satisfactory though it is in its functional fitness and 
expressive power, is somewhat inappropriate in subject matter and 
character to the atmosphere of the room in which it is painted, 
Rivera’s mural in the exhibition hall of the California School of 
Fine Arts is appropriate in subject matter but inappropriate, it 
seems to me, in composition and character to the room in which 
it is painted, 

Thus the aesthetic quality of a purposive statue or painting can- 
not be wholly satisfactory unless these additional requirements— 
functional fitness in treatment and composition to the purpose 
or the space for which the work is intended, appropriateness to 
the setting or the room in subject matter, in scale, and in char~ 
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acter—are adequately fulfilled, for they are imposed on the artist 
by the specific problem at hand, Elowever fine such purposive 
works may be otherwise, their unique quality will always lie in 
their successCul expression of fitness and appropriateness, 

Within this scope and these limitations the sculptor or the 
painter is free to take any liberties he likes with the objective 
reality in expressing values which reflect his desires and ideals, 
‘The nature of those liberties constitutes the unique creative ability 
of the individual artist, but the scope and limitations of his ex- 
pressive language are imposed upon him by his medium and tech- 
nique. Should he attempt to disregard them, he will fail to express 
the desired values satisfactorily, or will express them less ade~ 
quately than is possible in some other medium. ‘Thus, what Alfred 
East says of landscape painting is equally applicable to sculpture 
or to any other art; “The raison d’étre of the existence of the land- 
scape painter is that he can discern and reveal to us beauties in 
Nature which cannot be revealed by the sister arts... if you 
have a method of expression different Crom (though nat neces« 
sarily better than) that of the poct, or musician, you must learn 
in what that difference consiats, lest you all unwittingly stray into 
their domains, I do not say you should not paint a literary subject, 
but you should not paint ic merely to express its literary aspect, 
You can, or ought to be able to, add to the literary allusion new 
meanings conveyed by the charm of form and colour,” 

‘The expression of human values, then, through patterns com- 
posed of visual aspects of animate forms and natural scenes is the 
unique function of sculpture and painting, No other arts can 
catch and hold permanently those palpitating tactile qualities of 
animate forms, from the most delicate the most vigorous, and 
those subtle, flecting, and evanescent impressions of innumerable 
natural forms by which we are surrounded, “The value of these 
languages lies in their power of conveying those qualities of the 
visual world which, as the felt-qualities of colors and sounds, are 
indescribable in words, If we should ask the sculptor or the painter 
to tell us what he is trying to express, he will point to his works 
and say, “There they are; see for yourselves.” 


WAlfred Enst, Wha Art of Landscape Painting (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1909), pr 8%, 
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CHAPTER XI 


The Dance and the Motion Picture 


THE ARTS OP MOVEMENT 


6Bur we study the major temporal arts of literature, drama, 
and music, which appeal to us through our auditory sense, 
let us briefly review two other contrasting temporal arts, the 
dance and the motion picture, both of which appenl to us through 
our visual sense. They stand halfway between the plastic and 
the auditory arts, The dance, which might be called sculpture in 
movement, is very old, starting as soon as man learned to speak and 
to sing, or even sooner; while the motion picture, which might 
be called painting’ in movement, is man’s newest aesthetic medium, 
still ta be perfected as an expressive language. 

The dance is the art of expressing a bit of experiance in terms 
of human values through movements of ana or more human 
forms. This definition is brond enough to include classic dances 
such as the Pavan, the Gavotte, and the Minuet, Greek choral 
dances, ballets, folk and national dances, and the free dances of 
Isadora Duncan, Mary Wigman, and their followers, The physi» 
cal medium of the dance is the actual form of the dancer, Here 
we meet with the unique fact that the artist and his means of 
expression are one and the same thing, ‘The creator in action is 
the work of art, he active forms are of course the bodily 
members of the dancer, of which the torso, according to one 
writer (an accomplished dancer herself), is the main source of 


+The word “painting” throughout this chapter is used to mean the 
Braphic arte as well, 
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the movements, “the central powerhouse for all action dictated 
to the dancer by his will ar his emotions’? With respect to sub- 
ject matter the dance is comparable to pure decoration and to 
absolute music; that is, a pure spontancous expression of feelings 
through human actions has no subject matters the pattern of 
rhythmic mavements is the wark of art iwelf. The anly dances 
which may possibly be said to have subject matter are the purposive 
ones to be discussed later, 

The aesthetic media of the dancer, aside from all the visual 
elements involved in the plastic arts, are movements, and the rests 
between them which often are expressively as important as the 
movements themselves. The general types of movement character~ 
ized by Elizabeth Selden are the following: high or low, straight 
or oblique, up or down, sideways, with respect to the outlying 
space; open, wide, that is, action close to or away from the 
body; strong or gentle, tense or relaxed; and quick or slow, that 
is, actions of short, long, or moderate duration." Out of these 
movements are created dances expressive of the entire gamut of 
human impulses and emotions, 

Tha motion picture is (or should be) the art of expressing a 
bit of experience in terms of human values through the repre- 
santation of moving aspects of life on a flat surface, ‘This defi 
nition includes both silent and “sound” motion pictures which, 
though closely allied, are two distinct arts, “Che means of repre 
sentation is the camera containing a roll of exposed film. As the 
pictures on the film pass in front of n gate they are exposed to the 
light and are thereby projected on the screen; and when they 
pass the gate sixteen or more times per second the abjects on the 
screen are seen in movement, just as they were in reality when 
photographed by a revolying camera, The sounds accompanying 
the pictures are recorded by a phonograph and electrically syn= 
chronized with the pictures, The physical media of this art, then, 
are the flat screen and the camera. Like those of painting these 
medin play little part in the expressiveness of the work, and for 
the same reason,’ whereng the dancer’s form and appenrance are 


* Elizabeth Selden, Blemeats of the Frea Dance (copyright 1930, 
by A. &, Barnes & Co,, Inc, publishers), p. 82, 
§ [bid., pp. 100101. * See chapter x, p. 169. 
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aesthetically even more important to a dance than the qualities 
of stone or bronze are to a statue. The aesthetic media of this art, 
as well as the subject matter and the active forms, are the same 
as those of painting, with the essential addition of actual move~ 
ments and sounds identical with those which naturally occur or can 
be made to occur artificially in nature, accompanied by appropriate 
music if desired, From these factors a motion picture is created 
and can be turned into a work of art if it fulfills the qualifications 
previously discussed, 

‘The technique of the dance is the skill of the dancer to per- 
form and co-ordinate the desired expressive movements into the 
Appropriate formal pattern, It involves perfect physical control 
of the respiration and of all the active forms, guided by a conscious 
emotional response; namely, the control of breathing, which car- 
rics, supports, and sustains the action;® the control of the arm 
movements, which “imark the stress, ov the accent, .... carried 
in the ballet mostly by foot action, [and] bear most of the burden 
of phrasing”;° the control of the bare feet, which brings into 
dancing the tactile sense, felt in the delicate manner of touching 
the floor with the toes, of setting the foot on or withdrawing from 
the floor; the control of the head movements, and of the whole 
bodily attitude which involves a change of weight, responsible for 
every change of direction, progression, and displacement.’ By 
means of such power over his bodily functions the dancer is able 
to produce any movement expressive of the desired mood or 
emotion—folding-un folding and closing-opening, the very Hfe of 
the dance, manifesting “the main rhythm of all organic growth” ;° 
rising-falling, “embodiment of the struggle of gravity”; pressing- 
pulling, involving experience of attraction and repulsion; bend. 
ing-reaching, expressive of cradling, receiving, gleaning, reaping, 
longing; rotating and twisting, expressive of exuberance; undu- 
lnting and heaving, expressive of “the eternal song of beginning 
and end, of rest and action”; swinging, expressive of “the eternal 
come and go”; swaying, “the symbol of hesitation”; vibrating and 


* Elizabeth Selden, E/ements of the Fras Dance, p, 25. 
6 [bid,, pr 84. 

T Ibid. pp. 90-91. 

8 Lbid., pp. 1034. * [hid., pe 95. 
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shaking, expressive of “big elemental uprisings?! ‘The technique 
of dancing, as you sec, is the very part and parcel of the dance 
and the dancer, 

‘The technique of the motion picture, in marked contrast to 
that of the dance, contains many elaborate preparations and inti- 
cate operations, under the control but independent of the creative 
artist, the director, If dancing is, like singing and speaking, the 
most personal of the arts, the moving picture is the most mechani- 
cal, a product of this the most mechanized of all ages, ‘The 
making of a motion picture involves (a) the writing of a scenario, 
giving the theme and the sequence of events which constitute the 
picture, and the writing of the words to be spoken by the actors; 
(4) the preparation of a “working script,” giving the artists and 
craftsmen at the studio adequate instructions about the necessary 
scenes involved in the picture; (¢) the complicated tasks of de» 
signing and preparing the sets, selecting the cast, choosing the 
costumes, obtaining proper equipment and expert cameramen, and 
“shooting” the pictures, sometimes over and over agains (d) the 
cutting and assembling of miles of the film into the final picture; 
and (@) the projecting of the film on the screen by « competent 
operator, When thus projected and only then is the actual work of 
art created. All these technical devices enable the director to 
represent all the desired pictures, natural or supernatural, real or 
artificial, He can control their lighting and composition for any 
desired effects"? accompany them with appropriate sounds; super 
impose any two with different intensities, thus suggesting conscious 
and subconscious happenings; shift immediately from one scene 
to another, thus suggesting two events going on at the same time 
and at different placess bring close or recede, augment or dimin- 
ish the intensity of any desired portions of the picture; link to- 
gether any disconnected movements, and increase or decrease the 
tempo of each as much aa he likes, 

With such media and technique what aspects of our experience 
can be dealt with by the dance and the motion picture better than 
by the other arts? In other words, what is the peculiar nature of 
these expressive Innguages? 

10 [bids pp. L519. 

1 Recall the affective “shots” in the famous film, TAs Cabinet of 
Dr, Caligari. 
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Being visual and temporal at the same time, both the dance 
and the film become descriptive arts—descriptive, however, not 
primarily of the form and color of men and objects in which the 
plastic arts excel, but of their dynamic movements and ever 
changing aspects in which they have no rival. ‘I‘hough the dancer 
at any onc moment is even superior to a statue ns a representation 
of all the palpable aspects of the human form, he is destined to 
move on; he cannot arrest for us the desied form, as the sculptor 
can, so that we may observe it whenever we wish. On the other 
hand, though the sculptor can at best only suggest the movements 
of the human form, the dancer can actually present them to us 
directly in all their infinite manifestations, expressive of our joys 
and sorrows, exhilarations and despondencies, braverics and Ceara, 
Man expresses himself by gestures as well as by sounds; and if 
music is the development of glorified speech, dancing is the natural 
outcome of glorified gesture. 

The motion picture is equally eminent in the representation of 
all moving phenomena in life and nature. ‘Though any one of the 
pictures on the screen is somewhat comparable to a painting, it 
cannot stay put for our continual contemplation but must move 
on to the next one, So what the motion picture can do best is to 
describe for us the visible nature of storms and tempests, hustle 
and bustle, and of all man’s other activities. Joris Ivens’ dacu- 
mentary picture, Rain, is an excellent illustration af this power 
of the moving-picture art. It is a description of “a shower com= 
ing up and passing over and the sun showing again, and really 
lovely, It is consistent with the ability to touch just what ordinary 
thing it is that gives us our impression of sunlight and Inssitude, 
sunlight with a suggestion of darkening, then a cloud and more 
clouds, a gusty sky and all hurrying, the darkness and first wet of 
rain and then the rain itself, working up to its monotonous pitch 
on housetops and canals and the business section, the water busy 
in cavestroughs, etc, And then the casing up and first clear sky, 
with everyone mirrored in sidewalk pools and the nickel-work of 
parked autos, the sun coming back on the water and the cyclists 
into the streets... there you are, rain””"* Man of Aran may 


** Otis Ferguson, “Guest Artist,” Zhe New Republic (April 15, 
1936), p, 278. 
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be mentioned as another beautiful film of this type. We should 
have more of such pictures, 

As both arts are primarily visual, they may dispense with audi- 
tory clements without much loss, Although in a dance music is 
helpful for marking the rhythm and lessening “the strain of 
kinesthetic response," it is not essential, And if we add elaborate 
costumes, stage settings, decorations, and a full orchestra, as in 
ballets, then we no longer have a mere dance but a complex art 
of the opera type, Music, imitative sounds, and speech are like~ 
wise unessential to a moving picture, as demonstrated by The 
Last Laugh and other fine silent movies. Though certain sounds 
which we normally associate and expect to hear with certain 
movements are helpful in creating verisimilitude in certain situa- 
tions and some talking helps to maintain the continuity of the 
picture by making explanatory titles unnecessary, too much 
noise or dialogue diverts our attention from the more important 
pictorial qualities and increases the difficulty of make-believe 
through excessive realism. Just as in a successful stage play clab- 
orate scenery, lighting, and music are unessential because they 
hinder our concentration on what is being said,’ so too much 
music, sound, and cinlogue prevent the observer from obtaining 
the maximum effect of the pictorial qualities through which the 
experience of life should be unfolded, 

In the range of representation the dance is as far apart from 
the mation picture as sculpture is from painting; and though the 
relative range of the dance and sculpture are nearly the same, the 
range of the motion picture is greater than that of painting, Just 
as x statue may be composed of one or more figures, so a dance 
may be organized from the movements of ane or more dancers, 
The number af dancers in a group is limited only by their power 
of forming an organic unity within the range of the spectator’s 
perception. A group composition of dancers differs from that 
of figure statues in that the dancers are related somewhat to the 
enclosed space of the stage in which they are posed, while the 
figure statues are not so related to their encircling space. On the 


1 Vlizabeth Selden, Zhe Dancer's Quast (University of California 
Press, 1935)s Pe 47 

44 Witness how little those accessories are missed in the radio broadcast 
of a good play, 
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other hand, since a dancer is always a free standing figure, no 
bas-relief is possible in the art of dancing as it is in sculpture, the 
nearest analogy being a dance in which the movements are re- 
stricted to one plane, 

The range of representation of the motion picture is almost 
unlimited. While the painter, confined as he is to only one moment 
of time, can represent any one event in a reel, the movie director 
can represent a sequence of events which surpass those of the 
dramatist and are second only to those described by the writer-— 
and that because of the limited length of a moving-picture per- 
formance in comparison with that of a novel, 

Vachel Lindsay has divided moving pictures into three main 
types with interesting characterizations—the picture of action, 
the picture of splendor, and the picture of intimacy.’* There is 
no doubt of the supremacy of this art in representing pictures 
dominantly based on action and speed, because movement is the 
very essence of its medium, Likewise, no one questions its unique 
power of creating pictures which are composed of great crowds 
and splendid pageantry, because its flexible technique, as we have 
seen, enables the director to include in his pictures almost anything 
he likes—immense natural scenes, whole sections of cities with 
towering architectural monuments in their midst, and vast con» 
gregations of people surging back and forth like the ocean billows, 

But in handling intimate scenes among a few characters, this 
art is less competent because it strives to do what the stage can 
do much better, In an intimate play, such as the dramas of Ibsen, 
the actual presence of the actors in the flesh, confined intimately 
within a small room, doing little except making expressive gestures 
and speaking beautiful words full of momentous significance, 
surrounded by a compact, changeless audience absorbed completely 
in what is being said—all these conditions, absent in the talking as 
well as in the silent picture, create a tense atmosphere of reality 
which is beyond the creative power of the motion-picture art. In 
a successful drama we retain Bullough’s “psychical distance” 
but are able to reduce it to the minimum, obtaining thereby the 
maximum of acsthetic experience; whereas in the same play 


38 Vachel Lindsay, Z'4a Art of the Moving Picture (The Macmillan 
Company, 1922), pp. 79-80. 
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literally translated into moving pictures we are unable to make~ 
believe successfully all the unrealities presented to us, as a result 
of which our “distance” is increased so much that the play fails 
to rouse a genuine aesthetic reaction, ‘I'he stage play is primarily 
for the car, the photoplay primarily for the cye; and therein lies 
their essential difference, Ag ina stage play the visual accessories 
should never monopolize our attention, so in a motion picture the 
dialogue or other sound accessorics should never be assertive 
enough to draw our attention away from what we are seeing, 

Thus, other things being equal, the less a motion picture re« 
sembles a stage play and the more its representation leaves the 
realm of reality and enters the world of our dreams and fancies, 
the more successful it will be, For in the presentation of our 
dreamland experiences all the peculiar technical powers of this 
art will be utilized to their fullest possibilities, Only on the screen 
do the impossible happenings of our unconscious world scem 
plausible; in witnessing them our make-believe attitude is ensily 
maintained, giving rise to a complete aesthetic satisfaction, What 
the photoplay can do best, then, is to show us “a significant conflict 
of human actions in moving pictures which, freed from the 
physical forms of space, time, and causality, are adjusted to the 
free play of our mental experiences and which reagh complete 
isolation from the practical world through the perfect unity of 
plot and pictorial appearance’? It is not a mere coincidence 
that seeing n fine motion picture is an ideal relaxation from a hard 
mental or physical task, whereas witnessing a fine play is an 
exhaustive experience which cannot be enjoyed when one is tired 
in body or mind, 

Little remains to be said about these arts which is peculiar to 
them alone, Their formal, expressive, and functional aspects are 
very similar to those of the other temporal arts to be studied next, 
A pure dance is an abstract pattern of movements in which the 
main organizing principles, no less indispensable to a dance than 
to a tonal pattern, are rhythm and thematic variation, To com~ 
pose a dance the dancer starts with an expressive movemont as 
tle dominant theme, keeps repeating it in uniform sequences with 


10 Hugo Munsterborg, Zhe Photoplay—A Psychological Siudy (D, 
Appleton & Co, 1916), p. 190. ‘The original in italics, 
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alternating rests to gain vitality, varies it slightly (with or without 
subordinate themes) to avoid monotony and paverty, and caps the 
whole with a rise and fall of emotional tension. In dancing the 
types of composition are also analogous to those in music, though 
less complex and Jess elaborate; they are based on the same schemes 
of temporal compositions mentioned in chapter vi. 

The formal pattern of a motion picture is similar to that of a 
novel, since hoth deal with the same recognizable subject matter, 
It is based on the same organizing principles of unity and variety; 
and, the art being temporal, the means of achieving variety are 
thereby emphasized, In the motion picture, as in literature, one 
of the main devices for holding the observer’s attention is suspense, 
though it is somewhat less important here because of the greater 
rapidity and continuity of flow of what is being seen than of what 
is being read, 

Since unity is less easy to achieve in temporal than in static arts, 
the observer’s task of grasping the unity in both these arts will be 
facilitated if the dance or the film is made as short as possible, 
subject to the importance of the emotional content and, in the case 
of the dance, to the physical endurance of the dancer. I agree with 
Lindsay that most moving pictures would be improved if they were 
shorter, though I would hesitate to make his assertion that i¢ is 
difficult to have a masterpiece of the motion picture that lasta 
more than an hour, 

If we compare the expressive aspect of these arts we shall find 
that, though representative, the dance is again comparable to music 
while the motion picture is comparable to literature, Both the 
dance and music involve re-creation, while the motion picture and 
written literature do not; for every performance of a dance or of 
a musical composition, which involves human interpretation, is a 
new work of art, whereas the words in a book or the pictures on 
the screen are unalterable once they have been printed or filmed, 

A dance, being an abstract patiern of movements, is just as 
much a pure work of art as a musical composition; that is, its ex- 
pressive value, conveyed directly by the movements themselves, 
cannot be explicit but must remain pure feeling, That is why, aa 
Elizabeth Selden says, “The dance in its purest essence is the art of 
the clusive, evanescent, indefinable moment, the experience that 
cannot be pinned down, explained by words, sketched by pencil, 
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depicted by the paintbrush; it can be effectively underscored by 
music, its sister art in the field of wordless musings.’"" ‘his is 
the unique expressive function of the dance, And yet, if the move- 
ments were not conveyed to us through the palpitating form of the 
dancer, the expressive value of the dance, like that of pure decora- 
tion, would lack the emotional intensity that it now has, 

In contrast, since the motion picture is not merely a pattern of 
moving lines and shapes but of lines and shapes resembling our+ 
selves and things replete with vital meanings, the representation 
becomes 2 rich art; that is, the expressive values conveyed are 
symbolized by the recognizable aspects and hence cease to be mere 
feelings or moods but attain conerete and explicit human signifi- 
cance, But the recognizable aspects in a moving picture, as those 
in a painting, should never usurp our attention to the extent of 
making us unaware of their purely visual aspects, ‘The move- 
ments and their patterns should in themselves be expressive of 
the represented events, for they are the essential media of the 
cinema art. An abstract picture, such as the beautiful film en- 
titled Hands (directed by Stella Simon and Miklos Bandy), is 
thoroughly satisfying because in such a film our attention, un- 
distracted by any plot or story, is wholly absorbed in the expressive 
values of the temporal patterns unfolded before ow eyes, ‘Chus, 
the essential expressive function of this art is to convey to us the 
felt-qualities of the ever-moving aspects of our entire visible 
world, 

The functional aspect of these arts is also comparable to that 
of music and literature, Since most dances and mation pictures, 
having little to do directly with our everyday activities, are mainly 
nonpurposive, they can express functional fitness only through 
their active forms, ‘The dancer’s movements should so fit and be 
so natural an expression of his form that ne incongruity of move- 
ments is felt, This important quality was always stressed by Tsa~ 
dora Duncan and is implied in her remark that no two persons 
should dance alike. Likewise with the movements and happen- 
ings in a motion picture; they should seem to be the natural 


IT Rlizabeth Selden, Z'he Dancer's Quast, p, Ode 
48 Teacora Duncan, Z'4a Art of the Danco (‘Theatre Arta, Inc, 1928), 
pp $758, 
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outcome of the events represented, The verisimilitude described 
should always be maintained. 

Any dance or moving picture may also have a useful function 
to perform and thereby become a purposive work of art, ‘Phe dance 
began as a purposive art when primitive peaples invoked the favors 
of their gods or celebrated momentous events by tribal and folk 
dances, At present we may call purposive those “program”? dances 
which are interpretations of some specific human or natural phe~ 
nomenon, such as the group dancing, “Life of the Bee,” composed 
by Doris Humphrey, or the interpretation of the “Marseillaise” 
by Duncan, or of Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan” by Pavlova, Pur- 
posive also are most of the ballets, such as Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Scheherazade, or Debussy’s ‘I'he Afternoon of a Faun, which are 
interpretations of descriptive musical compositions, “Though one 
aesthetic quality of such dances should be the successful expression 
of their program, they should also haye formal beauty in order to 
be acsthetically satisfying, 

Purposive moving pictures are obviously those films which deal 
with educational, religious, economic, or political subject matter, 
and are intentionally used to foster some cause, Potemhin and 
Thunder over Moxico aye notable examples of such films, Even 
a pure documentary picture may become purposive if some timely 
significance is attached to it, such ns the film, The Plow That 
Broke the Plains,'® describing the devastating dust storms of the 
Middle West, or Tvens’ film, Mew Larth, describing the dam 
ming of Zuyder Zee and pumping parts of it dry for growing 
wheat which could not be utilized? If all such films possess the 
qualities we have been discussing, including successful expression 
of their functions, they will be as beautiful ag any other, irrespec« 
tive of our own approval or disapproval of the idens they are meant 
to promulgate, 

A word or two more about the social significance of these arts 
with which we may conclude this chapter, Because of its limited 
range and abstract nature the social significance of aesthetic danc~ 
ing can never be very great, although there is no reason why it 
should not be greater than it is now, But because of the rich 


9 Produced by the Resettlement Administration, Washington, D.C. 
% Sco the article referred to in note 14, p. 186. 
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representative material in the film, of the many artists, craftsmen, 
and mechanics involved in the making of moving pictures, and of 
the unlimited number of people who see them, the social signifi- 
cance of the cinema may surpass even that of literature, But it 
will do more harm than good unless it is taken seriously as an 
art and not 13 a means of amassing money. How can the art be 
improved when few directors employed by commercial movie 
concerns are allowed to do the cutting of their own films?™ 
Such a vital part of the creative task—-performed by Pudovkin, 
Risenstein, and other famous directors—should not be controlled 
by the producer whose main concern is the box office returns, If 
the cinema is to become an art comparable to the others, the 
artist-director should also be the producer, if not the scenario 
writer as well, In other words, this or any other art cannot fully 
develop unless the creative artist has complete freedom in the 
manner of his expression, 


91 A, Nicoll, Film aud Uheatre (‘Vhomas Y, Crowell Co. 1936), 
Ppr W314. 
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Literature and the Drama 


TILE ARTS OF MEANING 


Opprrwey between the plastic arts and music stand the 
closely related arts of literature and drama, because both 
are representative and temporal in character, They include, of: 
course, both prose and poetry; but the acceptance of prose litera- 
ture as a fine art is comparatively recent, iis medium being so 
nearly like our everyday speech, Even today, the expressions “art” 
and “fine art,” in their narrow sense, signify only sculpture and 
painting. Before the Renaissance, only poetical writings were con~ 
sidered literary or dramatic works of art; but in the last century, 
when the novel became such a prevalent type of writing, prose lit- 
erature was finally admitted into the family of the arts and at 
present is undoubtedly the dominant aesthetic medium of ex- 
pression, 

Literature is the art of expressing a bit of experience in terms 
of human values through meanings of words, written or spoken. 
This expressive language is closest to the people at large because 
its medium is the most familiar ‘to them and its subject matter is 
part and parcel of their daily life, Our actual thoughts and emo« 
tions, impulses and aspirations are the very atuff with which the 
literary artist deals, It is true that the sculptor and the painter 
likewise deal with familiar aspects of life, but static representations 
of natural objects or of human and animal forms in color or stone 
stand aloof from us, Intense as our feelings which they arouse 
may be, they cannot be so vital to us as our very thoughts and feel- 
ings, or those of others similar to ours, On the other hand, be- 
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cause we are so familiar with the stuff of literature, we do not 
accept it so readily as we do the plastic arts, Stevenson must have 
had such aspects of this art in mind when he said: “Literature is 
not less a conventional art than painting or sculpture; and it is the 
least striking, as it is the most comprehensive of the three’? 

‘These aspects of literature are even mare applicable ta the his- 
trionic art, Drama is the art of expressing a bit of experience in 
terms of human values through meanings of words and actions of 
reat persons, The spoken literature or oratory is on the border line 
between literature and drama, Action added to the spoken word 
produces acting; and when many individuals act together, pre~ 
senting to us their reactions and interactions, we haye a play. 
Drama is a make-believe presentation of a bit of real life with real 
actors; hence, it is the most realistic as well ag the most vital of all 
expressive languages, 

The physical medium of literature, namely, the speaker, the 
book, or the manuscript, plays no part in determining the nesthetic 
quality of the poem or the story, because, literature being a pure 
auditory art, it becomes solely the means of conveying the mean- 
ings and sounds of the symbols which we read or hear, In the 
dramatic art, however, just as in sculpture, the physical media, 
the actor's and stage accessories, do affect the aesthetic quality 
of the play, because their physical external aspects are actual ex 
pressive elements of the play and do assist the spoken Lines in con 
veying to us the enacted human drama. Other things being equal, 
then, the more the external aspects of actors are appropriate to 
their respective roles and the more the stage accessorics reflect the 
mood of the scenes portrayed, the finer the play. 

The aesthetic media of literature are vocables or words and 
the pauses between them. ‘here are four attributes of a word 
which play a part in literary expression; sound, image, meaning, 
and felt-quality, 

1, A word ag sound has all the attributes of a musical tone, of 
which there are two general types: onomatopactic words, the 
sounds of which suggest their meanings; and words of easy or 
difficult pronunciation, involving smooth or open vowels, hard 
or soft consonants, which affect their expressive valucs, Note, 


IR, L Stevenson, easay on “Thoreau,” in Faveifiar Studios, 
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for example, how the short vowels and explosive consonants in 
the line, “Not of the princes and prelates with periwigged char- 
ioteers,” are expressive of scorn, while the long vowels and non~ 
explosive consonants in the lines: 


With jellics soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syiups, tinct with cinnamons 


are expressive of smoothness and fluidity, ‘Thus, though visual 
words alone may convey to us intellectual meaning, they cannot 
express their full aesthetic meaning without their sound, which 
we hear even in silent reading. : 

2. A word has the power of arousing a memory image, called 
forth from our past experience. Notice that, while an actual ob- 
ject, say a book, arouses a single and definite visual image, the 
word “book” evokes a great many different memory images, de« 
pending upon the range of one’s experience with the object sym-~ 
bolized by the word, If the literary artist desires to evoke an 
image approaching the definiteness of the visual image, he must 
enter the word into larger and larger relationships with other 
words in order to restrict its image within a narrower and nar- 
rower field, 

3. ‘The real essence of a word is its meaning, determined partly 
by its sound and partly by its image. ‘he meaning of a word is 
the thing symbolized, which is similar for all who understand it, 
because a word has the power of being a symbol carrying associa- 
tion. The larger the artist’s store of such symbols, the richer is 
his power of expression, 

4. A word has a felt-quality, an expressive value, determined 
by the attributes just described, ‘The felt-quality is, of couse, the 
attribute which the literary artist is most concerned with in ate 
tempting to convey to us the emotional values of his experiences, 
To this end, the meaning is the most useful to him, for that is 
the essence of his expressive medium; sound is hardly less useful 
because it is absolutely essential to poetry though relatively less 
important to prose; and although image is the lent useful because 
it is not absolutely necessary to the meaning, it helps immensely 
to vivily the fecling-tone conveyed. 

Not every word conveys a feeling-tone; conjunctions and 
prepositions, for example, do not arouse feelings but simply nid 
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in conveying the meaning of sentences, Feven the important words 
in a composition are at times not particularly emotion-provoking 
in themselves but obtain gical emotional significance through their 
relationship with other words in the composition, Indeed, it is 
often dificult to say in just which part of a literary work resides 
its emotional power; it may be diffused throughout the whole of 
it, a resultant of all the attributes of words and their relation- 
ships, As ithel Puffer puts it, “What we really experience in the 
sound of a sentence, in the sight of a printed page, is a complex 
sequence of visual and other images, ideas, emotions, feelings, 
logical relations, swept along in the stream of consciousness,-—dif- 
fering, indeed, in certain ways from daily experience, but yet 
primarily of the web of life itself, ‘The words in their snuances, 
march, tempo, melody add certain clements to this Nood—hasten, 
retard, undulate, or calm its but it is the thought, the understood 
experience, that is the stuff of literature," 

The aesthetic media of the dramatic artist include visual as 
well as auditory clements, Ile employs not only words but alsd 
actions, actual bodily movements of every description, such as 
those involved in walking, ranning, jumping, sitting, dropping 
or raising of the eyebrows, twinkling of the eyes, and a thousand 
others, by means of which, no less than by the tone of voice and 
the meaning of words, the actora in a play express human attitudes, 
impulses, and feelings, In addition he may also employ stage 
scenes, atmospheric effects, and at times music (which involye all 
visual and auditory elements), to enhance or vivify the emotional 
values expressed by the actors. Though by means of words alone 
the literary artist can present to us all movements and other visual 
elements through memory association, the dramatic artist presents 
them actually and directly, making thereby his representations of 
human experiences the most concrete and realistic in the whole 
field of are, 

The technique of both these arts consists in the skill with 
which the artist creates out of a bit ef his experience a sound- 
meaning pattern exemplifying the formal values of unity and 
variety, reflecting the desired expressive values, and fulfilling its 


"Ethel D. Puffer, The Prychology of Beauty (Houghton MiMin 
Company, 1905), pp. 207-8, 
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specific function, should it have onc, ‘Uhe artist’s creative task in 
these arts is essentially the same as that in the plastic arts-- sclect~ 
ing the right subject matter and expressive words and arranging 
them into an organic whole, 

‘The subject matter of the poet, the story teller, or the dramatist 
is the very material of life itself, Ie involves (@) characters, 
imaginatively conceived but based upon real human beings within 
the artist’s experience; (4) incidents, the happenings ar events 
which alter the life described, determine the fate of the characters 
portrayed, or reveal their individual traits; (¢) atmosphere, the 
social, historical, intellectual environment, in which the artist 
places his characters in order to characterize them mare vividly; 
(d) nature, those aspects of the external world which are relevant 
to the atmosphere emplayed; and (2) reflections, the artis?'s own 
feelings or impressions of life, ‘The main difference between the 
writer’s and the dramatist’s method of presenting these elements 
to us has already been pointed out, ‘The writer can present them 
through mental images alone; the dramatist can present them 
through visual as well as memory images, for he places the life 
portrayed before our very eyes. But in presenting nature and his 
reflections on life, the writer can do so directly by himself or 
indirectly through his characters, while the dramatist can do sn 
only indirectly, for the very nature of his medium compels him 
to spenk to us only through his characters, 

Upon one of these major factors are mainly based the various 
types of literary or dramatic works of art, Lyric poetry or its prose 
counterpart, the essay, is mainly based on impressions of the exe 
ternal world and personal reflections on life, In such a work the 
artist unburdens his soul to the reader for whom he also speaks, 
as if he were making a confession ta an intimate friend. A lyric 
poem is more intense in tone and more compact in form; while an 
essay is more familiar, discursive, and rambling in its structure, 
Dramatic literature or actual drama (in prose or poetry) is mainly 
based on the interplay of many characters, created through inci« 
dents and developed through conflict with environmental back« 
ground, In a written drama the reader overhears the passionate 
conversation going on between the characters, while in a stage play 
the spectator actually witnesses the characters and hears their con+ 
versation, ‘Che short-story may have as its central motif a char- 
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acter, an incident, or an atmosphere. ‘Though limited in range it 
is compact in form and powerful in effect. Epic poetry or its 
prose counterpart, the novel, deals usually with the development 
of two contrasting characters, often with the entire span of life, 
from birth to death, Such works, of which Homer’s J/iad and 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace are supreme examples, have the broadest 
range and the greatest magnitude of all literary works; they un- 
fold before us the broad panorama of Iife in its plenitude and 
complexity, 

In selecting the major factors for these works the artist should 
employ the following technical means: (1) T’o create vivid char- 
acters, that is, to evoke in different individuals the same or nearly 
the same images of the desired characters, he must develop them 
very consistently, Since he cannot present them to us completely 
all at once, he is forced to present them from various angles by 
entering them into many relevant relationships with other elements 
in the composition, ‘Io accomplish this task, « long work, like 
the novel, would suit hia purpose better than the short-story, ag it 
would give him ample opportunity to build up in leisurely fashion 
the images of his characters, Recall how the images of Anna 
and Vronsky in dana Karenina gain in definiteness and clearness 
as the book approaches its end, In this task of creating characters 
tho dramatist has less difficulty than the writer because he can 
employ visual ns well as auditory clements, (2) To give verisi« 
militude to the life described, the artist should use those incidents 
and atmosphere which are probable, even if their occurrence is 

“impossible, as Aristotle pointed out 2 long time ago, Since factual 
truth in Htoraturé and drama, as well as in all arts, is not the 
essential aim of the artist, impossible but probable events are far 
more valuable for his purpose than those which are possible but 
impress us as improbable, (3) To objectify his impressions and 
reflections he should avaid nbstract images; he should attach his 
thoughts and ideas to real characters, objects, or events, in order to 
make them concrete and tangible. To this ond metaphorical lan- 
gunge Is vary useful; for imaginative oxpressions viyify abstract 
thoughts and feelings by clothing chem in gsnguous material and 
graphic. images. Hoy fuged ‘ 

Having created the major fagtors of hie work he must qrtaiige 
them into a composition the phos of which! involyes the same 
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organizing principles of unity and variety described in chapter vi. 
Unity will be achieved if the work has a central theme, based 
on a thought or a character or an event, to which are related all 
sub-themes, minor characters, and incidents, free from all non- 
essentials; if the major elements, the words and phrases, are so 
bound together by similar qualities that they reflect one dominant 
tone expressive of the central theme; and if the pattern is a bal- 
anced composition, that is, if its general framework is distinctly 
felt and its various parts have the right proportion to one another 
and to the whole, On the other hand, variety will be achieved if 
the sub-themes, minor characters, and incidents in the composition, 
though related to the main theme, have their own individual qual- 
ities; if the main character, event, or emotional tone is intensified, 
accentuated, or relieved by contrasting material; and if the events 
follow one another in a rhythmic sequence, lead up to an adequate 
climax, and sway us by a rise and fall of emotional tension. Such 
is the general structure of a literary or dramatic work of art, 

How are the scope and limitations of these arts affected by 
their medium and technique? Since the fluent process of selecting 
and arranging words enables the literary artist to arouse in our 
minds the image of intangible as well as tangible aspects of life, 
the scope of literature becomes broader than that of other arts, 
The subject matter which the writer may deal with embraces the 
whole of human experience; for he can convey to us the qualities 
not only of everything within our sensory world but also of all 
that goes on within our invisible world. To be sure, he can convey 
visual perceptions only indirectly and hence less concretely than 
the plastic artists, and abstract sound patterns and their expressive 
ness less forcibly than the musician; but he can convey through 
familiar symbols explicit sound perceptions far more clearly and 
concretely than the musician; most of the tactual, olfactory, and 
gustatory sensations more vividly and no less indirectly than the 
painter; and, in addition, all of our actual thoughts and emotions, 
ideals and longings, that can be put into words, which the musician 
cannot deal with by the very limitations of his medium and which 
the plastic artist can at best only suggest indirectly through rep- 
resentations of human forms, 

Moreover, since images and meanings, not being bound up by 
physical laws, can be easily recalled and combined at will, litera- 
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ture becomes more imaginative than the other arts in its power of 
combining real elemental images into conceptions which asa whole 
are entirely outside of the realm of hunmtan experience, Ta this 
respect the scope of the drama is relatively less broad, because it 
involves only those aspects of human experience which can be 
revealed through interplay of actual persons, and only those aspects 
of the visible workd which can be presented through stage acces 
sories, Notwithstanding the successful dramatic fantasies of Mac- 
terlinck and Barrie, for example, a great many af man’s subtle 
impressions and reflections and fanciful flights of the imagination 
are beyond the dramatist’s power of expression, Alsa the range 
of experience and subject matter employed in a single play is 
narrow compared with that employed in a single navel, because 
a play must be shorter, for obvious reasons, than a navel, 

In another vespect the scape of literature is relatively narrower 
than that of the other arts, Since words are limited in number 
and definite in their meanings, the writer can communicate to us 
only those felt-qualities of visual and auditory phenomena which 
are explicit, No language is rich and subtle enough to convey to 
us the innumerable Lelt-qualities of lines, colors, sound, movex 
ments, and also of their intricate patterns, which can be conveyed 
through direct sensueus images by sculpture, painting, nvusic, 
dancing, and other arts. In this respect the scope of drama is nol 
much broader than that of literature. Though the dramatist can 
convey to us many felt-qualities of things through visual sepre- 
sentations which the writer cannot, he is limited to those represen 
tations which are possible through technical stage devices, Hence 
what these arts can express best are the invisible and inaudible 
aspects of life, the entire range of man’s ideas and feelings, the 
whole of his psychic experience which is definable and tangible 
cnough to be put into words, 

Since literature and drama are primarily the arts of meaning, 
their power of dealing with formal yalues, relative to expressive 
ones, is less than that of the nonrepresentative arts of decoration 
and music, It is far less diMcult to create the desired formal 
pattern out of lines and colors or sounds, which can be altered at 
will, than out of saund-meanings, which are fixed entities, Hence 
the formal pattern of a literary or dramatic work of art, in poctry 
as well as in prose, becomes mainly an important means of en~ 
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hancing the feelings expressed rather than an end in itself, Even 
the formal pattern of plastic works of art, which are primarily 
expressive of recognizable forms, can be contemplated as an end 
in itself far more easily than the pattern of literary and dramatic 
works, because it is far less difficult to grasp a pattern which is 
constantly before our eyes than one which cannot be heard or seen 
all at once, and hence can be perceived only mentally, 

Moreover, as # direct consequence of the fact that literary 
and dramatic works can be unfolded only gradually, the means 
of achieving varicty—thematic variation, contrast, and rhythm-— 
which are more insistent in their demands upon our attention, gain 
slightly more aesthetic importance than the means of achieving 
unity, And since rhythm in temporal arts involves actual move~ 
ment, our empathic response to it becomes as strong as our response 
to balance in the static arts, which involves equilibrium. That 
rhythm is an important means of conveying intense emotions 
through literary or dramatic works, in prose as well as poetry, is 
evidenced by the fact that even ordinary speech often falls into 
rhythmic sequences when we are intensely moved, 

Since rhythm is such an essential quality of poetry, even if not 
of prose, we may point out certain aspects of it which are par- 
ticularly applicable to literary and dramatic works, ‘Chough meter 
and rhyme are not essential, rhythm is indispensable to poctical 
word-patterns, But since thought or meaning is the principal me« 
dium of Literary expression, accent or sense-emphasis becomes inore 
important in poetic rhythm than stress or metrical emphasis, Cer- 
tain words, says Parker, “have a greater claim upon the attention, 
and this inner stress finds outward expression in an increased 
loudness, duration, and explosiveness of sound . , . « ‘The char« 
acter of the undulation of the whole line determines the type of 
the rhythm, which may be very different in the case of lines of 
precisely the same kind of ‘feet’* For example, note the differs 
ence of character between the following two lines from Kents’s 
Hyperion: 

Saturn, sleep on! while at thy fect l weep... 


and The morning-bright Apollo! young Apollo! 


°D, H, Parker, Lhe Principles of Aesthetics (Silver, Burdett & Co, 
1920), pp. 202—3. 
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Again, although inequality in the duration value of syllables and 
the impossibility of always choosing the desired ones make time 
interval in verse less regular than that in music, still it is felt, 
either clearly and strongly, ag in song-like lyric poeuy, or dimly 
like an undercurrent pulsation, a8 in reflective or dramatic poetry. 
And “in some cases,” Parker points out, “ag in the nursery rime, 

Hot cross buns, hot cross buna, 

Tf your daughters don’t like ’em, 

Give ’em to your sons, 

One a penny, two a penny, 

Hot cross buns, 
there is almost no rhythm of stress, but there is a rhythm of 
time.” As to the general tempo of rhythm, that of music is slow 
in comparison with prose; “we have to linger in the medium in 
order that its rhythmic and tonal beauties may impress us, and this 
slowness of moyement is imparted to the thoughts even narrative 
and dramatic poctry suffer retardation; for which reason the po- 
etic form must be abandoned if great rapidity of expression is 
sought,”® Another aspect of rhythm, always present in the finest 
literary or dramatic works, is the rise and fall of the emotional 
tension, which we feel strongly because it corresponds so closely 
to our natural affective processes, 

Since words are the only medium of the literary artist and his 
material requirements are merely those of writing, the creation 
of a poem or a novel is possible without the aid of collaborating 
artlats or craftsmen, as we found to he the case also with paintings 
or statues, However ensy or difficult the creative task may be, 
the work can be completed by the artist himself; and once it 
leaves his hand it remains always the same as an object of con» 
templation. Even if we consider the spoken rather than the written 
or printed lines of the poem or of the story as the final creation, 
as some do, what we have said still holds true, for the lines can 
be recited by the poet himself, at least during his lifetime. ‘This 
is not the ease with a play, However much we may be able to 
Appreciate the aesthetic value of the written play which is in- 
tended for production, the text is merely a means to an end; the 
final creation of the play, the acted performance, the dramatist 
cannot realize alone without the aid of actors, even though he 


§ Thidy pr 208, 8 Jdid.; ppr B14—15, 
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himself assumes the important role of the director or the producer, 
Thus, though the poem or the story involves no re-creation, the 
stage play docs, Every performance of it by different collaborators, 
or to a less extent, by the same ones, is a new work of art; for 
however explicit the text may be, the actors must interpret the play 
in the light of their own experience. [lence the aesthetic value of 
a play is always partially dependent on the quality of the produc- 
tion and performance, 

In considering the social significance of these arts, we find it 
greater than that of the plastic arts and comparable to that of the 
other major arts, ‘The dependence of the dramatist on his actors 
and on his stage decorators and mechanics makes the creation of a 
play more or less of a community enterprise, similar to the pro~ 
duction of choral or symphonic music, In witness of this, recall 
the little-theater movement of today. In many small communities 
throughout the land persons having talent for drawing, painting, 
and the crafts, as well as acting, join hands in the production of 
plays, which are witnessed by almost everyone within reach, It 
goes without saying that such enterprises become important forces 
in the development of people’s moral as well as acsthetic sense, 
Although the literary art provides no outlet for direct co# 
operative activity, because the creation of a poem or a novel is 
solely an individual task, its social significance is perhaps more 
far-reaching than that of the dramatic art, especially in molding 
people’s ideas and mode of conduct, hecause more people are 
reached through books than through plays, Witness the significant 
role which the familiar Uncle Tom’s Cabin played in the emanci« 
pation of the Negroes in this country, But we shall hear more of 
this function of art in the Inst chapter. 

Since literature is an auditory art, a successful literary compo- 
sition should deal with the most significant meanings and images 
and be as short as possible, relative to the magnitude of the theme 
dealt with, for the following three reasons: 

1, The images conveyed to us by auditory arts, ns we have seen, 
cannot be so concrete as those conveyed by visual arts because they 
must be formed through a series of small impressions which must 
be perceived consecutively; for the whole work cannot be pre« 
sented to us all at once, as it can in static arts. During the process 
of synthesis, some of the impressions, which flow past in rapid 
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succession, will naturally be blurred or even forgotten. And since 
they cannot be revived as easily as in static works, the literary work 
will gain in concreteness if the individual images in it are as fow 
and as significant as it is possible to have them, ‘This is also true 
of a dramatic work, only to a less extent, because its perception is 
made somewhat more concrete by the visual elements af the play. 

2. Since the perception of an auditory work as a whole requires 
the lapse of a certain amount of time and depends upon the syn~ 
thesizing power of the memory, and since our mental attitude or 
mood may change during that time, the attainment of its unity 
becomes a very difficult task. Hence, other things being equal, the 
shorter the play, or the story, or the poem, and the more striking 
its central theme, the more we are likely to grasp its unity and 
hence feo} its full nesthetic effect, Here the dramatist hag the ad« 
vantage over the writer of a long novel or poem, because the play 
must be limited in length to the practical exigencies of production 
and to the limited power of our sustained attention, I doubt 
whether O’Neill’s experiment with a play double the length of an 
ordinary one (Strange {uterluda and Mourning Becomes Electra), 
which bas to be presented in two parts with a long break between 
them, will prove successful enough to be often repeated, 

3, Since the amall units and details in auditory arts gain slightly 
more significance than in static arts, because they are presented to 
us one by one, and hence must be contemplated in the order per- 
ceived, they must be as striking as possible in order to hold our 
interests otherwise our attention will wander and we shall fail 
to receive the full aesthetic effect of the work asa whole, ‘This 
pitfall may be avoided by the employment of a device knawn as 
suspense, the importance of which is directly proportional to the 
length of the composition, The artist should always capture our 
attention from the very start by a striking opening and then keep 
feeding us to the very end with appetizing morsels, arousing our 
curiosity as to what there is in store for us or what is going to 
happen next, 

Another important aspect of literature as an auditory art re- 
mains to be mentioned. Since the perception of a static object 
through a verbal description involves a far more difficult mental 
synthesis than that of an action, an event, or any moving process, 
descriptions of objects or persons should always be secondary and 
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never the principal motif in a literary composition.’ And, even as 
such, descriptions should never be based on a detailed account of 
the different parts of the object or person, but on a few significant 
and relevant images which immediately rise in our mind and 
vividly characterize the thing or the person described, lor example, 
in the following lines from Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, note how 
emotionally intense and powerful is the characterization of Helen 
of Troy, yct involving no details of her visual aspect, no precise 
impression of her outward appearance: 

Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium?— 


. . . . ’ . . . ' 


O, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stare; 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appear’d to hapless Semele; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethuen’s azur'’d arms; 

And none but thou shalt be my paramour! 


In literature, then, the artist should always use descriptive bits 
of objects or persons to reinforce the central theme, the develop~ 
ment of a character, a milieu, an event, or some other moving 
phenomenon, which he can present to us in consecutive bits by its 
own natural process, Moreover, the literary artist is not confined 
to the representation of only one aspect of his chosen motif, ns 
the sculptor or the painter is, but can broaden his field, through 
the temporal character of his medium, to the representation of 
many aspects, even of # complete cycle, of an event or of a char- 
acter, No other artist, for example, can lay bare the human soul 
and narrate concretely its entire life history from infancy to old 
age as the writer is able to do. With auch a brond range and such « 
a fluid medium, literature a3 an instrument of expression becomes 
much more flexible, dynamic, and arresting in its power of holding 
our attention than the plastic arts, 

Contrasted with the literary artist’s difficult task with respect 
to the use of descriptive material, the dramatist’s task is simplified 
by the use of visual material not only of the external aspects of 
the characters but also of the environmental accessories, The em~ 


® Sco chapter ix, pp. 1§5~56, 
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ployment of such visual material not only makes the representation 
of human conflicts more vivid and realistic but also enables the 
dramatist to plunge immediately into the unfolding of the action, 
He must do so because the limited length of his play docs not 
allow him to develop his theme in the leisurely fashion of the 
writer, Because of this restriction the dramatist is limited in the 
range of his representation, He cannot deal with the novelist’s vast 
panoramic representation of human experience, but must confine 
his theme to one or two significant events of that experience, 

Since meaning conveyed through words is the essential nes- 
thetic medium of literature and drama, we are dealing here with 
representative arts, The expressive yalues in these arts cannot be 
conveyed to us by any other means than by natural events and prin- 
clpally by the inner experiences of human beings, which become 
concrete symbols of the values expressed. “Though the emotions 
are conveyed to us indirectly, they are always definite and concrete, 
because they must always be attached to characters or events fae 
miliar to us. The writer or the dramatist has no other choice; he 
is forced to employ in his creations some recognizable subject 
matter which he must convey to us through intelligible sound» 
meanings. 

‘This doca not mean that the pattern of life which he presents 
to us is an exact reproduction of a part of his own or of someone 
else’s experience, Indeed it is not that nny more than a landscape 
painting is an exact reproduction of a natural scene. Although he 
is bound by his medium and is forced to use meanings and ele« 
mental impressions of things Familiar to him and to us, he crentes 
out of them with a full liberty of imagination a world of his own, 
This task, as Conrad puts it so well, “is not a small undertaking 
except perliaps to the divinely gifted. In truth every novelist [ns 
well as the dramatist] must begin by creating for himself a world, 
great or little, in which he can honestly believe, ‘This world can- 
not be made otherwise than in his own image: it is fated to remain 
individual and a little mysterious, and yet i¢ must resemble some~ 
thing already familiar to the experience, the thoughts and the 
sensations of his readers,” 


7 Joseph Conrad, Notes on Life and Letters (copyright 1922 by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co), p. 6, ee : 
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Although this is the essential field of literature and drama, 
some artists occasionally do attempt to invade the field of music 
on the one hand and that of painting on the other, I have refer~ 
ence to those poets who try in some of their poems to convey 
feclings or moods through sound-patterns alone,® and to the imag~ 
ists who strive to paint pictures in words, 

Since words are partly sounds, having all the attributes of tones, 
it is possible, of course, to create patterns out of them expressing 
no meaning but simply a mood, like the following from Through 
the Looking-Glass: 

'T was brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 


All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


This seemed very pretty to Alice but, as she says, “it’s rather hard 
tounderstand . . . . Somehow it seems to fill my head with ideas 
—only I don’t exactly know what they are! [owever, somebody 
killed something: that’s clear, at any rate—” Such poems, 
which convey no concrete meaning, must be judged not by the 
standards of literature but by those of music, And when we do 
so we find that they fall far short of tonal patterns in their power 
of expressing emotions, By themselves the sounds of words are 
too bare, too thin, too meager, and have insuflicient variety and 
flexibility; nor can they be controlled and harmonized with sul 
ficent case to become comparable to toncs as an instrument of 
expressing infinitely subtle and varied moods, However interesting 
a sound-pattern composed of words may be, its expressive power is 
less than that of a tone-pattern or of a meaning-pattern, Hence, 
the unique function of vocables as sounds in literature and drama 
is to aid meanings in their expression of concrete and tangible 
emotions, which musical art is unable to express, 

Similarly, when words are used merely to paint pictures, lit. 
erature enters the field of the plastic arts, with which it is unable 
to compete. Since meanings are able to call up images of every~ 


® See some of the poems of Swinburne, of Gertrude Stein, or nonsense 
nursery rhymes, 


°Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland (The Modern Library), 
p. 180, 
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thing within our visual perception, it is possible to create patterns 
out of them which will arouse in our mind’s cye some sort of a 
picture, such as the following lines: 

St, Agnes’ Fve—Ah, bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 

‘The hare Himp’d trembling through the frozen grasa, 

And silent waa the flock in woolly fold. 


But Keats, the master-craftsman, has created this vivid word- 
picture solely out of a few significant events characterizing the 
intensity of the cold evening which he wishes to convey to us; he 
has made no attempt to create a pattern of all the visual elements 
involved in the picture—their exact size, shape, color, and nu- 
merous subtle relationships—knowing full well that in such a task 
he cannot compete with the art of painting. Even if it were pos« 
sible to find words for all the subtle aspects of the visual world, 
the mental task of co-ordinating them into a concrete pattern is 
too great. Hence, the imagist’s power of creating pictures out of 
words—remarkable though such power often is—will fall short 
of the painter’s, and for that reason, word-painting must be con- 
sidered a secondary function of the literary art. 

‘Thus, by process of elimination, we find that the unique 
function of the literary or the dramatic artist is to describe, not 
nature, but man’s thoughts and feelings, his moving, pulsating 
stream of consciousness, What he can convey to us better than 
other artists is this unseen flow of life in terms of his experience, 
which Henry James has defined so benutifully as “an immense 
sensibility, a kind of huge spider-web of the finest silken threads 
suspended in the chamber of consciousness, and catching every 
air-borne particle in its tissue. It is the very atmosphere of the 
mind... 2° This is his subject matter, out of which he freely 
builds his organic world, making it as realistic, romantic, or fan« 
tastic a3 his imagination dictates, 

‘To this world we shall react nesthetically if we accept it as it 
is, so long as it is made convincing, so long as the human values 
presented are felt to be true and genuine and the natural result of 
the world as represented, We must not feel that the created world 


© Henry James, “he Art of Fiction,” in Partal Portralts (Mac- 
millan and Company, Ltd., London, 1919), p. 388, Quoted by per- 
mission, 
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has been tampered with, that the facts have been twisted in order to 
express the author’s philosophy of life, his ideal of what life ought 
to be, Perhaps the one flaw which we occasionally feel in Hardy’s 
great novels is this: events too often happen favorably to the un- 
derlying thesis of his tragic dramas, When critics tell us that a 
literary or a dramatic work should not have a moral (which is 
nothing else but a philosophy of life, a belicf in certain human 
conduct), they do not mean that it should contain no moral convic~ 
tion, but that it should not make us feel that the represented world 
therein has been constructed to prove the validity of the moral. 
‘The artist’s contention should be felt to be the natural outcome of 
the life depicted. In other words, the illusion of life in the make- 
believe world contained in the novel or the play should be perfect, 
This is what Henry James means when he says that “the air of 
reality . . « . seems to me to be the supreme virtue of a novel— 
the merit on which all its other merits . , . . helplessly and sub- 
missively depend,”** 

With regard to the complexity and richness of these arts, we 
find that the drama is more complex than literature but that both 
have the same degree of richness, The drama is more complex 
than literature because (a) it employs greater variety of aesthetic 
media, in fact all the visual as well as auditory elements, whereas 
literature employs only auditory elements; and (2) it is a comm 
bination of many arts—literature, the plastic arts, the minor arta, 
and even music—while literature involves no other art, being from 
this point of view as simple as music. But though drama is a 
combination of many arts, it is a true type of n complex art. Ina 
successful play none of the collaborating arts becames too assertive 
and conspicuous; all of them rather play their respective role in 
the realization of the essential function of the dramatic art-—the 
expression of human values through meanings and actions spoken 
and performed by real human beings, 

On the other hand, since both literature and drama are able 
to express human yalucs concretely through subject matter of 
greatest significance to us, namely, man’s inner life, his impres- 
sions of and his conflicts with the entire external world, they 
become the richest of all the arts. In this reapect we shall sce that 
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music is in marked contrast to these arts; it is the purest of the 
major arts, since the expressive values which it conveys, not being 
attached to tangible human experiences, always remain pure feel- 
ings and moods, Moreover, owing to this aspect of their richness 
as well as to their temporal character, which allows the unfolding 
of literary and dramatic works in a manner similar to that of our 
own thoughts and feclings, these arts excel all others in their 
power of arousing intense emotional reactions and of vitally in- 
fluencing human conduct in all fields of endeavor, 

A word or two more about purposive and nonpurposive lit- 
crary and dramatic works. ‘Though all that has been said so far 
is equally applicable to both types, they have not ns yet been defi~ 
nitely characterized, The fact that a nonpurposive work has no 
specific function to fulfill does not mean that it has no definite 
idea or value. Every work has such a value which the author 
desires to convey to us through a bit of concrete human experience. 
But before he can adequately express this value, he must objectify 
it, he must clearly perceive it within the experience dealt with, And 
he can do so if by thinking deeply on the conflicting desires and 
values involved in the life described he arrives at some evaluation 
or estimation of them. ‘This evaluation of the human experiences 
dealt with is the artist’s moral, or lesson, or whatever you wish 
to call it, which permeates the whole work, becomes ita central 
motive, and gives it a definite direction. 

In spite of the advocates of “art for art’s sake,” who claim 
that a work of art should have no such motive, no writer or 
dramatist, forced ns he is to deal with definite human experiences, 
can escape such a moral or a lesson. Without it his work would 
have no unity, no central theme; without it he would Jack a guide 
in his task of selecting and combining the relevant material into 
an organic pattern, What Goethe saya of poetry is equally ap- 
plicable to all literary and dramatic works: “All poetry should be 
instructive, but unobviously so, It should draw the attention of a 
reader to the idea which is of value to be imparted; but he himself 
must draw the lesson out of it, as he does out of life?" When 
such is the case, as in the greatest poems, novels, or dramins of all 
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ages, when the moral becomes implicit in the work and is felt to 
be the natural consequence of the represented life, then we have 
a nonpurposive literary or dramatic work of art. 

A purposive literary or dramatic work, on the other hand, is 
one in which the moral or lesson is made explicit, is turned frankly 
and deliberately into its specific function, Obviously, the differ 
ence between this and the previous type is not very marked; their 
boundaries often overlap, For instance, though such biographies 
as Thayer's Life and Times of Gavour or such historical writings 
as Mommsen’s History of Rome, are not deliberately purposive, 
they are written with a bias which is thinly veiled, Such carly 
novels, as Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison or Fielding’s Tom 
Jones, are pretty close to being purposive works, for their moral 
intent is clearly implied in the course of the narrative, When 
Hardy placed on the title page of his Z'ess, “A pure woman truth- 
fully portrayed,” he almost uuned that tragic narrative into a 
purposive work of art, 

More definitely purposive are polemic writings or commemora- 
tive addresses and essays which frankly defend or denounce some 
important cause or event or exalt the memory of a great person- 
ality. A few notable examples are Sidney’s and Shelley’s mag- 
nificent essays in defense of poetry; O’Connor's The Good Gray 
Poet, an inspired defense of Walt Whitman on the ocension of 
his unjust dismissal from the clerical post by Secretary of the In- 
terior James Harlan, for being the author of Leavas of Grass; 
George Bernard Shaw's The Sanity of Art, a brilliant defense of 
the artistic geniuses of the nineteenth century, in answer to Max 
Nordau’s attack upon them in a book entitled Degeneration, Ix- 
plicitly purposive are also works in which the author openly advo- 
cates social reforms with the frank intention of winning adherents, 
such as Upton Sinclaix’s moving novels or Clifford Odets’ power+ 
ful plays, 

Tf such literary or dramatic works fulfill all the aesthetic 
qualifications we have been considering, they will be just as much 
works of art as nonpurposive ones. And their unique aesthetic 
quality lies in their functional fitness, irrespective of what their 
function may “be, There are critics who refuse to consider such 
works genuine works of art, calling them propaganda. But it is 
difficult to understand why literary works which happen to have a 
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specific purpose to fulfill ave less works of art than murals, posters, 
buildings, or chairs and tables, Many of the great religious murals 
of the Renaissance, for example, were nothing less than propa- 
ganda; for besides being purposive decorations of given surfaces, 
they dealt with subject matter imposed on the artists, often with 
detailed instructions as to the position and attitude of the figures 
involved. Thus, purposive literary or dramatic works are just as 
legitimate objects of contemplation as any other works of art, so 
long as we accept them as such and are fully aware of their pure 
posive nature, After all, it does not matter what the author’s theme 
is, so long as he expresses it convincingly and clothes it in a satis« 
factory form through all the aesthetic means at his command, 

This ends our survey of the scope and Limitations of literature 
and drama, Different though their medium and technique are 
from those of the plastic arts, the patterns created and the values 
expressed by them all are fundamentally the same, The writer or 
the dramatist can accomplish this task better than the sculptor or 
the painter by describing, not the outer aspects of man and nature, 
but the inner life of man, his desires and ideals, his triumphs and 
failures. And he can do this better than the musician by dealing, 
not with the vague and universal aspects of that inner experience, 
but with its conerete and particular manifestations, Within these 
limitations he may deal with any phase of life which he selects and 
may employ any method he chooses, provided he always keeps in 
touch with reality and always records his sincere impressions of 
that reality, irrespective of consequences. By fulfilling these con- 
ditions literary and dramatic works will reveal their unique aes 
thetic quality. 
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Mustc and Decoration 


‘THE ARTS OF PURE TEMPORAL AND 
SPATIAL DESIGN 


ok" com” now to the study of arts in marked contrast to 
those alrendy reviewed. ‘Ihe plastic arts a3 well as litera~ 
ture and the drama deal with recognizable forms and experiences 
familiar to us, but music and decoration deal with unrecognizable 
forms, The individual tones of musical patterns or the lines, 
colors, and other visual elements of decorative patterns are sug» 
gested, of course, by those found in nature, the source and limit of 
all our experience, But the patterns, the organic forms themselves 
have no counterparts, no prototypes, in nature; they convey noth 
ing to us but themselves, We meet here with the unique phe~ 
nomenon that the thing communicated and the aesthetic means of 
communication are the same, A slight resemblance exists beeween 
music and literature in that both are auditory, and between deco 
ration and the plastic arts in that both are visuals but no resem- 
blance at all exists between music and the plastic arts on the one 
hand and decoration and the arts of meaning on the other, With 
these contrasts and resemblances in mind, let us define and char- 
reterize the unique qualities of these arts, which deal with pure 
temporal and spatial designs. 

Music is the art of expressing a bit of experiance in terms of 
human values through abstract patterns composed of tones, Since 
the tones employed are not specified, this definition is brond enough 
to include all types of music—a simple song involving tones of a 
single voice, a large choral composition involving several hundred 
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voices, an instrumental piece involving tones of one or of a great 
many instruments, and an opera or a large symphony, like Bee. 
thaven’s mighty Ninth Symphony, involving tones of both instru- 
ments and voices, , 

Decoration is the avi of oxpressing a bit of oxperionce in torms 
of human values through abstract patterns composed of visual 
aesthetic media, Since the patterns emplayed ave not restricted to 
the static and nonpurpasive ones, this definition is broad enough to 
include temporal patterns such as those involved in motion pictures 
and moving colors, and purposive patterns such as those involved 
in all industrial arts, But in its limited sense, decoration includes 
static, visual, nonpurposive abstract patterns: that is, all nonrepre- 
sentative works created by the medium and technique employed in 
the plastic and graphic arts, 

The physical media of music are the human yoice and other 
instruments by means of which the desired tones are communicated 
to us, Since music is a pure auditory art, these media, like those of 
painting, slightly affect the aesthetic quality of the tonal patterns, 
for, being solely a means to an end, they do not enter into our 
aesthetic perception, ‘I'he physical media of decoration are the 
same as those of the plastic arts, ‘hough they play little or no part 
in determining the quality of a Uvo-dimensional pattern, just as 
in painting, the materials employed in a three-dimensional pattern 
do affect the avsthetic quality of the work, just aa they affect the 
quality of a statue, a building, or any other useful object, 

The aesthetic media of music are tones, rests, and their rela- 
tionships, while those of decoration are all the visual elements and 
their relationships employed in the plastic arts, In comparison with 
single lines or colors single tones may be found to cantain less 
feeling-tona because, as a rule, less symbolic and assaciative sig- 
nificance are attached to them, But in an actual pattern, tones, 
relative to visual elements, assume greater aesthetic significance 
because their auditory and tempoyal character—their screech and 
whisper, their hurry and retardation, their contrast and agree 
ment——makes them strongly analogous to the sounds we employ in 
expressing our own feelings. 

The technique of music invalves both the composing and the 
playing of the tonal patterns that is, the musicinn’s skill of select 
ing and arranging the desired tones into an organic pattern, and the 
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player’s skill in performing the created composition. ‘he mu« 
sician, therefore, is restricted to the selection of those tones only 
which can actually be produced and heard; for a musical work 
of art, like a drama, is not the written composition but its actual 
performance, ‘The technique of decoration, on the other hand, 
is the same as that of the plastic or the industrial arts, depending 
upon the nature of the created pattern, If it is n two-dimensiona) 
object it will be drawn as a picture on a flat surface in some 
medium, while if it is a three-dimensional object it will be carved 
or cast as a statue or constructed out of many pieces of materials 
ina manner similar to the making of a useful object, 

The structure of a musical pattern is based on the variations of 
a theme, “Every piece of music,” in the words of Spalding, 
“with the exception of intentionally rhapsodic utterances, begins 
with some group of notes of distinct rhythmic and melodic inter- 
est, which is the germ—the generative force-~-of the whole, and 
which is comparable to the text of a sermon or the subject of « 
drama, This introductory group of notes is called, technically, 
a motive [sometimes spelled motif] or moving force and may be 
defined as‘the stmplast unit of imaginative life in terms of rhythm 
and sound, which instantly impresses itself upon our conscious~ 
ness and, when heard several times, cannot be forgotten or con« 
fused with any other motive, A musical theme-—a longer sweep of 
thought... . may consist of several motives of which the 
first is generally the most important.” 

The pattern of this theme, which is nothing more or leas than 
asimple melody, exemplifies the same principles of unity and va- 
riety as that of the whole composition, A satisfactory theme has 
dominance, since the secondary motifs are subordinated to the 
principal one; balance, since the average of its tonal vibrations 
equals the mean vibration of its highest and lowest tones; har- 
mony, since the tones of the molody belong to the same mode and 
key and fuse well; thematic variation, since the tones, though re» 
lated, have different attributes and assert their individuality; con- 
trast, since the consonant and dissonant tones in the melody are 
set against each others and rhythm, since the uniformly recur+ 


\W.R, Spalding, Music: An Art and a Langnaga (copyright, 1920, 
by The Arthur P, Schinidt Company), p. 7, Used by portuission. 
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rent accented notes create an undercurrent of pulsation, capped by 
the rise and fall of the emotional tension. A single movement of 
every musical composition, a pattern of variations and development 
of one or more themes, is an elaboration of this melodic structure. 

‘The ‘structure of a decorative pattern is fundamentally the 
same as that of a musical one, except that it contains perhaps more 
repetitions of the theme involved, Ihe motive of such a pattern is 
a line or a shape, which by itself or in combination with other 
motives becomes the theme of the composition, Decorative pat» 
terns range from very simple and less organic ones inyolying end- 
less repetitions, as those in rug or wall-paper designs, to very 
complex and structurally more organic ones, involving greater 
variations and fewer repetitions of the one or more themes upon 
which they are constructed, such as the intricate designs of Braque 
and Kandinsky. These complex designs exemplify more fully than 
the simple ones all the formal valucs of unity and variety, Ross 
claims that the sole nim of pure design: is to achieve and express 
unity, “Art being the expression of Life,” he says, “the variety of 
Life comes into Art, inevitably, but while it comes into Art it 
does not belong to Art, It is the subject matter of Art, It is what 
is expressed by Art, Art takes the variety of Life and puts it in 
order... . The function of Art is not, therefore, to show us 
the variety of Life, but the variety in the unity of a single idea.” 
This is true, of course; but since variety is just as much a human 
value as unity, it is difficult to sce how its expression can fail to 
be as much the function of art as is that of unity, ‘To be sure, the 
expression of variety in pure design and other static works, as we 
have secn, has relatively less aesthetic significance than that of 
unity; but we shall see that in music, no less than in the arts of 
meaning, the expression of variety is relatively more important 
than that of unity. 

As a result of their medium and technique both music and 
decoration become the most formal of the arts, Though the pat- 
tern of every work expresses the formal values of unity and va- 
riety, that of a statue or a painting must be concerned first of all 
with the recognizable objects, that of a literary or dramatic wark 


‘Denman W, Ross, On Drawing and Painting (Youghton Mifflin 
Company, 1912), p. 65. 
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with the thoughts and actions of the characters invalved, and that 
of a building or useful object with the function performed, But 
since the pattern of a musical composition or a design deals with 
no extraneous subject matter, it is solely concerned with its own 
formal and expressive values, for it has nothing else to express, 
As W, H. Hadow puts it, “the significance of music is not related 
to anything outside itself; it is inherent in the succession of notes, 
the interweaving of parts, the design of themes, contrasted or 
recurrent, throughout a piece of composition, In all other arts, even 
in poetry, we can make some sort of abstraction between form and 
content: in the best music we cannot, they are fused and absorbed 
into one supreme act of creation.’* With cqual force the same 
may be said of decoration. 

Since formal composition or design is a more important acs- 
thetic quality of musical or decorative works than of other works 
of art—in the opinion of many the most essential quality-—let us 
briefly examine those organizing principles which are the artist's 
most important means of creating the desired pattern, 

In a tonal pattern the most important organizing principles are 
rhythm and thematic variation, without which the art of music 
would be inconceivable, Rhythm is important in literature, the 
other major temporal arts but it is indispensable in music, In the 
arts of meaning, rhythm is felt only as an undertone, beeause our 
attention is mainly occupied with the concrete subject matter. But 
in the tonal art, which contains no subject matter, our whole or 
ganism becomes absorbed in rhythm asa satisfying process in itself; 
without it we would become fatigued so saon that listening to a 
rather long composition would become intolerable, Even the char~ 
acter’, the individuality of a melody—the germ, the central core 
of all great music—is determined just as much, if not more, by 
its peculiar tone sequence as by the different attributes of its tones. 
The reason for our satisfaction in rhythm, as Ethel Puffer has 
pointed out, is that “in rhythmical stimulation there are involved 
recurrent activities of organs refreshed by immediately preceding 
periods of repose... . a rhythmical grouping once set up nate 
urally tends to persist. The organism prepares itself for shocks at 
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definite times, and shocks coming at those times are pleasant be- 
cause they fulfill a need . . . . Expectation is the ‘set? of the at- 
tention, Automatism is the set of the motor centers, Now as 
attention is parallel to the condition af the motor centers, we are 
able to equate expectation and automatic movement, Rhythm is 
literally embodied expectation, fulfilled, It is therefore easily to 
be understood that whatever other emotions connect themselves 
with, satisfied expectations are at their ideal poignance in the case 
of rhythm, ‘hus rhythm may be considered the heart of music; 
through its pulsations—felt as an overtone as well as an under- 
tone throughout the whole composition—the rhythm of life is 
made audible, 

Just as essential to music is the principle of thematic variation, 
without which the composer would find it impossible to develop a 
coherent unified pattern of any length, For if he is not allowed to 
use thematic variation, how can he build up his composition except 
by repeating the same theme over and over again, or by creating 
other themes to follow the first one? Obviously the resulting 
pattern in both cases would be unsatisfactary, cither because it 
would become intolerably monotonous after the second or third 
repetition of the one theme or because it would be so devoid of 
unicy that after listening to the second or third theme our attention 
would break down and we would refuse to follow the perform= 
ance, But by the employment of thematic variation, he can vary 
the sane theme by repeating it in a different time, or intensity, or 
rhythm, or timbre, or by different harmonic develapment, ar by 
means of modulation, transferring the theme or its variations to 
a different key or mode, Only by this means can he create a 
unified composition, which will hold and entertain our attention 
to the very end of the performance, 

All musical forms are based on some type of thematic varia« 
tion, One of the forms, called “varied air,” is simply the expan« 
sion of a single theme. In polyphonic music, comprising almost al} 
large works, the form involves several thematic variations, even of 
different themes, carried on at the same time, or interwoven to« 
gether, In most of the other forms, like the canon, the fugue, the 


“Hthel D. Puffer, 2'se Psychology of Beauty (Houghton Miflin 
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invention, the rondo, and the two-part and the three-part forms, 
the emphasis is Inid upon one theme; but in the sonata form, usu- 
ally employed in the first movement of a sonata or a symphony, 
two themes of coequal importance are used, comparable to two 
dominant characters in a novel or a drama; by this means a much 
richer pattern can be created to express feclings and thoughts of 
far greater complexity,® 

If we add to rhythm and thematic variation the principle of 
restatement after contrast (the following of the initial theme by 
a contrasting theme and that in turn by the first theme or one very 
similar to it), whereby greater coherence of pattern is obtained, 
we shall have the fundamental scheme of all types of musical com- 
position—~a sonata, a concerto, a symphonic poem, or a symphony 
—which differ only in their length and in the magnitude of their 
emotional content, Short compositions—songs or instrumental 
picces—are comparable to short lyrics; sonatas, concertos, and 
symphonic or tone poems are comparable to longer lyrics, short 
stories, or dramas; while a symphony is a composition of the largest 
magnitude—comparable to a novel of vast dimensions, to a ca- 
thedral, or to an immense dramatic poem, like Hardy’s Dynases or 
Goethe’s austin which the feelings dealt with involve the pro- 
foundest human experiences, 

Decorative patterns differ markedly fram tonal ones in one 
respect, Important though rhythm and thematic variation are as 
organizing principles in such patterns, still more important are hare 
mony and balance, because unity in static patterns, ns we have seen, 
is more iniportant aesthetically than variety, Here the pattern is 
presented to us not piecemeal but all together. Hence to be per- 
ceived as a unit and contemplated adequately, its diverse and in 
most cases numerous abstract elements should be (1) arranged into 
a simple form which can be easily grasped, (2) related harmo~ 
niously or be sufficiently similar to belong to the same family, and 
(3) organized into a balanced composition in order to prevent 
disintegration or falling apart of the elements, In other words, 
decorative patterns which contain no recognizable subject matter 
must contrin more repetition of the active forms and more regular 
and uniform arrangement of them in order to insure ease of per« 
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ception, For this reason, perfect symmetry about one and even 
two axea, which is rarely used in plastic works of art, is commonly 
employed in pure design, Only ina complex and organic pattern, 
such as Braque’s “Abstraction,” is unsymmetrical balance fre« 
quently employed, 

In all other respects a perfect analogy exists between music and 
decoration as formal arts, Just as the musician creates motives and 
themes out of tones and interweaves them into simple or complex 
patterns of great beauty, so the decorative artist creates motives 
and themes out of lines, space forms, masses, and colors, and 
intertwines them into bold or delicate arabesques of great splen- 
dor, Again, just as the musician often derives his motives from 
natural sounds and folk expressions, so the decorative artist uses 
as motives conventionalized forms of natural objects—leaves, 
fruits, birds, crystals—for the purpose of enriching his patterns 
and imparting to them greater significance, Again, just as in music 
the pattern of sounds ranges from the pure and simple arabesques 
of Bach and Mozart to the complex and intricate compositions of 
Wagner and Strauss, so in decoration the pattern of lines and colors 
ranges from the pure geometrical designs of early Arabian, Byzan- 
tine, and Persian textiles and carpets to the extremely involved 
and highly enriched designs of the moderns, composed of geo 
metrical forms, as Ieininger’s “Church” or Léger'’s “Compo~ 
sition,” or, of representative forms, as I’yanc Mare’s “’Uhe Tower 
of the Blue Horses.” ‘This gorgeous and powerful canvas, Jike 
the paintings of Gauguin, the statues of Archipenko, and similar 
modern works, brings decoration very close to the border line of 
the plastic arts—representative in subject matter but highly deco- 
rative in treatment, 

Musical and decorative patterns, though similar with respect 
to their formal structure, are somewhat different in the manner 
of their creation, A musical composition, except that performed 
hy the composer himself, is the result of co-operative effort guided 
by the master arcist, because its creation, like that of a play or of 
a building, needs the essential assistance of other artists. More« 
over, it ig re-created every time that it is performed, just as an 
opera or a play, even when the performer i is the composer him- 
self, For though the written score is final once it leaves the com- 
poser’s hands, the actual work of art is created only after the 
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completion of every performance. ‘This makes the acsthetic value 
of a musical composition variable and, other things being equal, 
directly proportional to the quality of the performance, You 
should, therefore, make a careful discrimination between the value 
of the score and that of its rendition, which you can do, of course, 
only after you have heard it several times, 

Since the composer needs the assistance of other artists, espe- 
cially in the creation of larger works, music becomes, like the 
drama, a highly social art; for a musical work of art is created 
through the collaboration of many artists and the collective con- 
templation of a great many people. In the ense of a choral sym- 
phony, oratorio, opera, or pageant (in which music plays an 
important part), the number of people who take part in its pro- 
duction is so great that the performance becomes a community 
affair, ; 

‘The decorative art, on the other hand, in both these respects, 
is in marked contrast to music and has close resemblance to the 
plastic arts, A pure design, like a painting or a statue, is the product 
of the artist’s own labor and, once it leaves his hands, it is finished 
and ready for contemplation at any and all times; that is, no col 
laborators are needed and no re-creation is involved in its pro- 
duction, Moreover, its creative process, unlike that of a musical 
performance, is so slow and tedious that its contemplation would 
tax the patience of even the most appreciative observer, And if we 
bear in mind that decoration has na subject matter, is n static ob- 
ject, and fulfills no specific function, we find that the art of pure 
spatial design, unlike that of pure temporal design, becomes the 
least personal and social in its appeal and hence the least signifi~ 
cant of all the arts in popular estimation, 

These arts may also be contrasted in the degree of their 
universality asa result of their difference in medium, Because of 
our greater familiarity with sights than with sounds and because 
of the complete immaterial and formal aspect of the musical art, 
different peoples have greater difficulty in understanding one an~ 
other’s music than one anothers decoration or plastic arts, Even 
individuals of the same people have to expend more intellectual 
effort to understand their own music than their own visual arts, 
because the vocabulary and syntax of music as a language of ex- 
pression is less familiar and hence more dificult to understand than 
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those of the visual arts. On the other hand, in the expression of 
pervasive feelings or moods, like sadness or gladness, sprightliness 
or sluggishness, music has far greater universality in its appeal 
than the visual arts, As no symbolic significances are attached to 
the expressive values of tones, the general character of a musical 
composition will be fele by different peoples spontaneously and 
without the aid of any interpretation. 

The fact that music and decoration employ different sense data 
compels them again to part company for a little while; music 
pays a short visit to literature, since both are auditory and hence 
temporal arts; and decoration accompanies sculpture and painting, 
since all three ave visual static arts. 

We have already seen that in music the means by which unity 
is expressed have slightly less nesthetic significance than the means 
by which variety is expressed; because unity of musical compo- 
sitions, especially of very long ones, can be felt only intellectually 
through the faculty of memory after the completion of the per- 
formance, whereas variety is directly and continually felt as the 
variations of the theme follow one another during the entire course 
of the performance, As an evidence of this fact, notice the few 
devices employed to achieve unity-—re-cchoing of the main motive 
throughout the whole composition, repetition of the same theme, 
and termination of the composition by the initial theme in the same 
mode and key~~ag compared with the miny devices eniployed to 
achieve variety, such a9 the use of an infinite number of thematic 
yariations in pitch, in amplitude, in tempo, in timbre, in mote, and 
in key; the use of contrasting themes; of different phrasings, such 
as staccato and legato, crescendo and diminuendo, consonant 
and dissonant or tonic and non-tonic chords; also the use of com 
plex and intricate polyphony or counterpoint, and of numberless 
thematic combinations and transformations, Without these and 
other means of introducing variety into his compositions the mu- 
sician cannot avoid repetitions, which become monotonars aud far 
more unendurable in the auditory arts than in the visual ones, be- 
cause sounds are more insistent in their demands upon our attention 
and more difficult to avoid than sights. 

Tn decoration the reverse is the case; the means by which unity 
is expressed have relatively more aesthetic significance than those 
by which variety is expressed, because, the pattern being presented. 
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to us all at once, the perception of its unity gains priority over the 
perception of its variety, Elence the importance of the many means 
employed to bind all the clements into a unit in order to facilitate 
our immediate perception of the pattern asa whole, ‘I’o this end 
the decorator may and often does use the same motif over and 
over again within a field of pattern, because repetition is far less 
objectionable here than in music owing te the fact that we can 
perceive the motifs very rapidly and can relieve our attention very 
easily by turning to other parts of the composition, 

Three more aspects of music as an auditory-temporal art and 
of decoration as a visual-static art remain to be mentioned, In a 
musical composition the details, the small units, have a slightly 
more aesthetic importance than the composition as a whole, be- 
cause our image of the whole pattern, which is formed only at the 
end of the performance, cannot be so vivid and so conerete as that 
of the small bits which are immediately perceived; while in a 
decorative pattern, the form asa whole and its larger organic units 
gain more aesthetic importance than the minor subdivisions and 
details, because the whole and its larger units are perceived first. 
This difference is another evidence that the important formal 
value in music is variety, while that in decoration is unity. 

Again, a musical composition, no less than a literary or dra- 
matic work, will be aesthetically more successful if it is made as 
short as possible in proportion to the magnitude and significance of 
the emotions dealt with, because the unity of the work will thus be 
more easily grasped and the sustained power of aur attention will 
be less heavily taxed, Hence the musician should end his compo~ 
sition just as soon as the reiterations of his motifs and themes pro- 
duce their cumulative emotional effect on the listener, A decorative 
design, on the other hand, the perception of which is not so difficult 
a mental task as that of a tonal one, may he as large or as small as 
the designer wishes to make it, so long as it can be adequately per- 
ceived and so long as its expressive quality is commensurate with 
its size, 

Finally, the musical art, being temporal in character, is com- 
parable to literature in expressing the moving, flowing, pulsating 
aspects of human experience. But since definite meanings are not 
attached to tones as they are to words, music cannot deal with the 
explicit aspect of that experience as literature can. In such a case, 
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then, what can music express except “the abstract aspects of action, 
its ease or dificulty, its advance or retrocession, its home coming 
or its wandering, its hesitation or its surety, its conflicts and its 
contrasts, its force or ils weakness, its swiftness or slowness, its 
abruptness or smoothness, its excitement or repose, its success or 
failure, ils seriousness or play”? * 

In contrast to music, decoration cannot deal with moving phe- 
nomena; it can present to us only objects at rest, But since the 
objects are abstract patterns, what can they describe for us but the 
relationships of the visual elements within them—their dominance 
or subordination, their symmetry or asymmetry, their similarity or 
contrast, their transitional or abrupt changes, their apparent rhyth- 
mic movements, smooth or rough, flowing or jerky, slow or fast, 
simple or complex? We follow the glance-paths created by re- 
current motifs and are led by them through intricate walks and 
alluring byways which they form within the patterns, Beyond 
this the decorative art, as we have defined it, cannot go. To wit- 
ness all these relationships in actual motion, we must turn to the 
dance, the motion picture, ar the clavilux, Through the colar- 
organ, for example, we can actually witness a pure decorative de 
sign in action—the colored forms within the pattern actually do 
expand and shrink, twist and turn, in a most entrancing manner, 

We come now to the consideration of music and decoration as 
nonrepresentative aris, We are concerned here with the nature of 
the expressive values and the manner in which they are conveyed 
tous, Since the objects dealt with by hoth arts are abstract patterns, 
their expressive values can be nothing else but moods or general 
feelings, conveyed to us directly by their perceptive material—the 
tones, or the lines, the colors, and the other visual elements, and 
their relationships. Though these moods are similar for all of us 
because they are expressions of fundamental human experiences, 
we color them freely by our own specific and considerably differ- 
ent experiences, We likewise color, of course, the moods or 
feelings received from representative worke of art, but nat so 
freely or lavishly, because our perceptual images of such works 
become more definite by being attached to recognizable subject 


°D. W. Parker, Whe Principles of AastheHes (Silver, Burdett & Co., 
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matter, Though our image of a decorative pattern is somewhat 
more concrete than that of a musical one, its expressive value is 
also indefinite and is colored by our personal emotional experience, 

Thus, no matter how much the moods and feelings conveyed 
by these arts may be enhanced by individual emotional material, 
they will remain mere pervasive, affective tones and can never 
become concrete feelings, because they are not attached to recog- 
nizable symbols as they are in representative arts, A tonal pattern 
or a pure design can express joy or sadness but not a joyous person 
or a weeping willow; delicacy and ruggedness but not a delicate 
leaf or a rugged cypress; calmness or turbulence but not a calm 
summer day or a raging winter storm; simplicity or splendor but 
not a simple peasant or a resplendent queen, 

This very limitation of music and decoration, however, be~ 
comes their strength, for they fulfill a wane which the other arts 
are unable to supply. While the plastic arts can best convey to us 
emotions through natural forms at rest, caught at the most ex- 
pressive moment in their lives, and the arts of meaning can best 
deal with the whole range of conerete, describable emotions ex- 
pressed by human beings, it falls to the lot of music and decoration 
to express those vague, indescribable moods, yearnings, aspirations, 
and trepidations which surge in the breast of man but cannot be 
put into words or embodied in palpable forms, It is true, as we 
shall ace, that architecture and the minor arts also deal with inex» 
pressible moods, but they do so through useful objects which have 
functional lives of their own; while these arts express the same 
moods through pure abstract patterns, through immaterial forms, 
as it were, like disembodied spirits. Among the major arts music 
and decoration are the philosophers, expressing the universal aspects 
of human values, while the representative and functional arts are 
the scientists, expressing the particular manifestations of those 
values, 

Tn the fulfillment of this task decoration cannot surpass the 
musical arts being a static art, it is incapable of expressing the low 
of the emotions, which the temporal art of music can do so well, 
“Time isa medium,” as Santayana’ says, “which appeals more than 
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space to emotion, Since life is itself a flux, and thought an opera- 
tion, there is naturally something immediate and breathless about 
whatever flows and expands,” TIence music alone is peculiarly 
fitted for the expression of those vague, inexpressible feelings 
which flow in us continuously like an undercurrent. We resort to 
music whenever words fail us; When Lavretsky, for example, in 
one of ‘Turgenev’s novels, was unable to tell Liza in words what 
surged in his troubled soul, he found an expression of his feclings 
in “a sweet, passionate melody [which] spoke to the heart with 
its very first notes , , . . As it rose and sank it seemed to speak 
of all that is dear, and secret, and holy, on earth, It spoke too of 
a sorrow that can never end, and then it went to die away in the 
distant heaven,’ 

Thus music and decoration become the purest of the arts in our 
temporal and spatial worlds, Since the expressive values are con- 
veyed by them through formal pattern itself, unaided by any sym- 
bolic subject matter, here conflict between form and aesthetic 
content is reduced toa mininum. Both music and decoration have 
gained ideality at the expense of concreteness, and purity at the 
expense of richness, In comparison, music is slightly the purer of 
the two because it has less varied expressive media, And ingtru- 
mental compositions are the purest of all types of music because 
the expressiveness of their tones is not enriched by that of meanings 
as it is in songs and choral compositions, Just as in literature the 
sounds of the words should be expressive of the meanings con+ 
veyed, so in vocal music the meanings of the words should be 
expressive of the feclings aroused by the tones. 

This purity and immateriality of the musical art raises a ques« 
tion concerning its stronger aesthetic appeal in comparison with 
other arts; for no one questions that the intensity and the poign« 
ancy of feclings aroused by a tonal composition is far greater 
than that aroused by a pure design, is considerably greater than that 
conveyed by plastic works, and is equal to, even if nat greater than, 
that aroused by literary works of art, Since this strong personal 
and almost universal appeal of music cannot be aroused by rich 
subject matter, which the representative arts are able to employ, by 
what means is it aroused? Aside from the values expressed, three 
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factors seem to be responsible for it, inherent in the expressive 
medium itself; 

1, Our empathic response to sounds and auditory rhythms, as 
we have seen, is far stronger than that to visual elements and 
rhythms, In listening to music our whole organism responds to 
it so strongly that we are often unable to control the bodily move- 
“ments aroused by its perception, 

2. A strong analogy exists between the human cry and the tones 
in music, If tones are not direct imitations of sounds which we 
emit, they strongly resemble our auditory expressions in both at- 
tributes and felt-qualities, Spencer’s contention that “vocal music, 
and by consequence all music, is the idealization of the natural 
language of passion,” even if not wholly true as some contend, 
is strong evidence that music has great power of arousing intense 
emotions, 

3. A strong parallelism exists between the process of thinking 
and the unfolding of a tonal composition, as pointed out by Geh« 
ring,® For example, thoughts and feelings, no less than tones, 
which follow one another in # continuous flow, are vibratory in 
character, with oscillations “so minute and rapid as to elude ob- 
servation”; both feelings and tones “may be strong or weak, 
energetic or subdued,” culminating or gradually diminishing, 
larga or allegro in pace, with “ritenstos and accalerandos ... 
ominous pauses, and remonstrating hesitations’; the melady in 
music reflects and is analogous to the important train of thought in 
our thinking; timbre in music corresponds to the overtones in 
words which color their meanings “with a halo of sentiment”; 
just as “a harmonic accompaniment often serves to lend a peculiar 
cast to a melody,” go at times “a thought is conveyed so as to 
exhale a particular sentiment”; just as “two or more themes may 
run along side by side,” so “various trains of thought may share 
the field of attention”; corresponding to “interlinking of succes- 
sive chords” we have connecting ideas in the mind; the “coda of 
sonatas and symphonies, and the analogous stretto of fugues, in 
which the preceding sections are gone over in rapid succession, are 
typical of the mind’s habit of doubling up upon itself and condens- 
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ing its previous activities.” Such a close analogy between patterns 
of tones in music and of thoughts and feelings within us cannot be 
amere coincidence, Indeed, Spencer’s theory of music as glorified 
speech indicates that the development of a musical composition 
has naturally conformed to our mental pattern, so that “the sounds 
. «not only do not oppose the development of thought,” as 
Gehring puts it, “but even assist it, drawing the thoughts forth as 
with magnetic force,” 

All of these three factors are absent in decoration. Since lines, 
forms, and colors in a pure design, silent and motionless, cannot 
arouse as decided empathic responses as tones can, are incapable of 
actually laughing and crying, screeching or whispering, do not 
literally flow on as do our thoughts and feelings, and, in addition, 
form no recognizable and significant subject matter, the feelings 
and moods expressed by the decorative artist can never stir us as 
profoundly as those expressed by the musician. ‘The best he can do, 
without employing external means, is to gain richness through 
complexity of pattern and profusion of details, means of height- 
ening the moods expressed which are available to any artist, 

Although the musical art is a completely adequate means of 
expressing body-and-soul-stirring feclings, musicians are always 
trying to enrich their tonal patterns with representative or descrip~ 
tive material, I suppose it is a natural impulse to desire what one 
lacks. Just as the plastic artist strives for purity at the expense of 
richness by subduing the recognizable forms and emphasizing the 
abstract qualities of his design, so the musician strives to gain rich 
ness by using tones in his compositions which suggest or even imi- 
tate sounds in nature, trying thereby to express definable phenomena 
a pastoral scene, a sleigh«ride, n domestic quarrel, a thunder- 
storm, or an express train in motion, Such compositions, called pro- 
gram music, differ from other compositions only in that they bear a 
descriptive title with or without an accompanying literary quota- 
tion or explanatory statement, This program is intended to guide 
the listener in following the musical pattern and in coloring his 
moods with the expressive material which the composer has se- 
lected for his interpretation, This means of enriching a musical 
composition is perfectly legitimate; but however ingeniously and 
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admirably it may be employed, it cannot supplant the unique qual- 
ity of the musical art; that is, the composition miust still be satis« 
factory as pure music and contemplated as such, 

The decorative artist, who ig less able to arouse intense feel~ 
ings than the musician, may enrich his pattern for that purpose by 
two means: (1) He may attach some descriptive name to his design 
instead of an abstract one; he may call it “A Church” or “A 
Garden,” rather than “A Composition in Blue.” By this means 
the desired end will be gained if the observer feels a sufficiently 
strong analogy between the mood created by the pattern and that 
suggested by its name; otherwise the objective is lost, because the 
descriptive name arouses an expectation in the observer which 
remains unfulfilled, (2) He may employ as motifs of his com- 
position symbolic forms of great significance to the observer, In- 
vestigators have discovered this to have been a common practice 
with the primitive artists, ‘T'o them, for example, the zigzag line, 
suggestive of lightning, symbolized power or the Supreme God; 
St. Anthony’s Cross (T) became the emblem of life and signified 
the greatest virtue; the circle often symbolized the sun; the pea~ 
cock, often caryed upon stone sarcophagi in Byzantine art, sym» 
bolized immortality; the vine symbolized to the Greeks the joy 
of life, associated with their god Dionysos, “It is impossible to 
estimate,” says Balfour, “how many of the decorative designs with 
which we are surrounded, and which we are accustomed to regard 
as mere ornamental patterns, could be traced, were the material 
forthcoming, to originals having a definite significance, it may 
be one of sacred import, to the minds of those for whose benefit 
they were designed.’* Lt is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
modern decorative artists prefer to employ in their designs not so 
much historic forms, many of which have lost their symbolic sig« 
nificance for us, but rather present-day forms which reflect and 
express the ruling passions of contemporary life, 

Tt remains for us to discuss the purposive and nonpurposive 
aspects of music and decoration. Since a pure tonal pattern, un- 
aided by any extraneous subject matter, has tremendous expressive 
power, it is natural to find that most musical compositions of all 
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types are nonpurposive works of art, be they the exquisite songs 
of Schubert or Hugo Wolf, the lofty and enchanting piano com~ 
positions of Bach, Chopin, or Debussy, or the immense symphonies 
of the great masters—vranging in character from Mozart's pure 
loveliness to Beethoven’s majestic power, to T’chaikovsky’s intense 
emotionality, to Brahms’s and César }ranck’s great profundity, 

On the other hand, since pure decorative patterns are very 
limited in their power of appeal, it is natural to find very few of 
them that are nonpurposive, ‘I'he most typical examples of pure 
design are line drawings, such as Louis Sullivan’s pencil drawings, 
marvelous in both quality of design and technical expression, be- 
cause through that simple medium and technique the essential 
quality of pure decoration, free from qualities common to other 
forms of expression, is so clearly discernible. Conspicuows ex~ 
amples among modern works are Braque’s and Kandinsky’s ab- 
stract patterns, done in the more dificult if less appropriate 
medium of oil pigments, 

Since all such nonpurposive temporal and spatial designs have 
no specific function to fulfill, their only qualifications in fulfill- 
ment of their primary function are twos (1) they must be so 
fashioned and performed or displayed ag to be adequately heard 
or seen, and (2) their expressive value must be commensurate 
with their magnitude or size as well as with the amount of labor 
involyed in their creation, 

If we compare music and decoration as purposive arts, we shall 
find that decorative works far outnumber musical works, because 
visual objects composed of tangible materials of every description 
can serve far more useful purposes than auditory objects composed 
of such intangible things as tones, 

Purposive musical works of art may be grouped as follows: 
(1) All program music, because in such works the composer has 
set himself the task of interpreting a specific program, albeit of 
his own choice, (2) Compositions written for a specific occasion, 
such asa funeral service, a nuptial ceremony, or a patriotic dem- 
onstration; or those intended for the commemoration of a great 
historic event or of a famous personage, of which Verdi’s superb 
“Requiem,” written to revere the memory of a dear friend, js a 
conspicuous example, (3) Compositions which become a part of 
larger works involving the collnboration of other arts, such as a 
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ballet, an opera, or a pageant; for such works take on themselves 
the specific function of interpreting the spirit of the dance, the 
story of the opera, or the commemorative cause of the pageant, 
Music may even collaborate with architecture and thereby become 
purposive; an impressive church interior, for instance, may become 
more awe-inspiring in character when lofty religious chants are 
heard below its mystic vaults, 

All these purposive musical works, however, differ very slightly 
from those we characterized as nonpurposive, for their only ad~ 
ditional qualification is that their character or expressive value 
must be appropriate to the specific purpose for which they are 
intended, ‘The expression of that character is the unique quality 
of such works, but their explicitness is so very little more, if at all, 
than that of nonpurposive works that many purposive musical 
works, such as Wagner's superb symphonic compositions written 
primarily for his operas, are regularly played by themselves be~ 
cause they can be adequately contemplated and appreciated without 
a knowledge of their specific program, 

Purposive decorative works of art, on the other hand, include 
all nonrepresentative visual works which are fashioned for a spe~ 
cific purpose, They comprise the vast number of our useful and 
ornamental articles, which may be grouped as follows: (a) rugs 
and carpets, the most exquisite of which are woven by Oriental 
races; (2) textiles, fabrics, embroideries, laces, and brocaded ma« 
terials, the most beautiful of which are designed by Arabians, 
Byzantians, Sicilians, Persians, Japanese, and Chinese; some of 
them, dating from the fifth century to the fifteenth, are, according 
to Ross, “among the finest illustrations of Pure Design that we 
have”;"" (c) ornamented sereens, wall and ceiling panels, carved 
in wood or moulded in plaster, of which copious examples may be 
found in all styles of architectures (¢) furniture of all periods, 
exquisitely beautiful in their materials, textures, carvings, and 
decorative mouldings; (¢) mosaic and stained-glass designs, of 
which there are such gorgeous examples in the historic buildings 
of Byzantine and Gothic architecture; (f) wrought iron, cab- 
inet work and leather work, in which pure design plays an im« 
portant part. The unique aesthetic quality of all these works 
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resides in the expression of their functional and allied values, But 
since purposive decorations belong to the industrial or the minor 
arts, they will be discussed in the following chapter in connection 
with Architecture, 

So much concerning the scope and limitations of these arts of 
pure temporal and spatial design, We might well call them the 
genuine aesthetic arts; for they have been cleansed, more than 'the 
other major arts, of all materiality, of all subject matter, They 
deal with no recognizable aspects of our outer world, nor with the 
explicit aspects pf our inner life, nor with any specific practical 
purpose. They deal only with pure formal and expressive pat- 
terns, which are fundamentally alike in their structure but differ 
greatly in their power of appeal, Because of their analogy to the 
human cry, the patterns of music far surpass those of decoration 
in their power of moving us profoundly and of expressing for us 
our innermost feelings which find expression through no other 
medium, 
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Architecture and the Minor Arts 


HIE MAIN PURPOSIVE ARTS 


(Oates and the minor arts, which we shall now 
finally consider, at times called the dependent or industrial, 
are the most closely related of all the arts we have studied; for 
not only are they alike in every respect in which arts may differ 
but they also have slight differences, if any, in their media and 
techniques, Being visual, static, and nonrepresentative arts, both 
are farthest removed from literature, allied to music through their 
honrepresentative aspect, and to sculpture through their three~ 
dimensional aspect, but closest to the decorative art in that they 
are essentially purposive abstract visual designs, 

The only real difference between these purposive arts lies in 
their scopes architecture surpasses all visual arts in the magnitude 
of the objects it deals with and of the problems it salves, while 
the minor arts deal with objects comparable in size and execution 
to those of the other graphic or plastic arts, Since the art of build- 
ing is a combination of many of these minor arts and is in a sense 
the mother of all the arts, architecture might be likened to the 
grand old patriarch of a large family, of which the minor arts 
ave the innumerable children. If we omit objects which minister 
to personal adornment and use, such as jewelry, costumes, coins, 
and medals, practically all other objects of the minor arts— 
ceramics, mosaics, plaster, iron works, wood and stone carvings, 
stained and leaded glass, china, gold and silverware, curtains, rugs, 
furniture—contribute their share in the creation of a building, 
the supreme visual expression of man’s highest aspirations, 
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Architecture is the art of expressing a bit of experiance in terms 
of human values through structures, single or collective, which 
shelter man from the elements of nature, house his immediate and 
Suture possessions, and serve the needs of his diverse activities, 
This definition is brond enough to include not only buildings, 
which are properly architectural works, but also all types of large 
structures designed by artists, be they architects or engincers, In- 
deed, in the broadest sense, this art comprises not only (@) archi- 
tecture proper, the designing and building of habitable structures; 
but also (4) engineering, the designing if not the constructing of 
bridges, dams, roads, aeroplanes, and automobiles; (¢) naval archi- 
tecture, the designing though not the building of battleships, 
cruisers, and submarines; (¢) interior decoration, the designing 
and furnishing of everything needed in homes and other build. 
ings; (¢) landscape architecture, the designing and developing 
of the outer accessories of a building, such as trees, shrubs, walls, 
terraces, walks, pools; and, finally, (f) city planning, the design- 
ing of an entire community, which includes the determination of 
zoning districts, civic centers, parks and boulevards, and all other 
requisites of wholesome communal existence, So, you see, the range 
of architecture far execeds that of all the other arts, and the 
magnitude of its works, in size, in cost, and in complexity, suu~ 
passes that of all other works of art. 

Minor Arts are the exprossion of bits of experience in torms of 
human vatuas through objects of handicrafts which serva usaful or 
docorative purposes, Numerous are such arts, of which some of 
the important ones discussed by Huger Elliott’ are ceramic art, 
glass, leaded-glass windows, textiles, lace, embroidery, jewelry, 
metal works, furniture, the book, and illustration, Since we are 
unable to discuss, within the limits of this book, the unique qual- 
ities of so many arts, we are forced to treat them in a group, to 
point out only the fundamental characteristics which are common 
to them all, 

The physical median of architecture are numerous bulky ma- 
terials—wood, stone, brick, terra catta, concrete, plaster, glass, 
steel, bronze, and other metals, many of which are invariably in- 
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volved in the same building. ‘Ihe architect must be careful in the 
selection of the materials for a specific structure which he is de~ 
signing, because they play some part in determining its character, 
This is even truer of the craftsman, who employs practically all 
the known materials that can be fashioned into useful or orna« 
mental articles, All the attributes of such materials—the sheen of 
precious metals, the color, the texture, and the veins of woods— 
come into their own as sources of great acsthetic satisfaction, As 
the craftsman deals with relatively small and familiar objects, his 
care in showing forth the unique qualities of the materials selected 
for a specific object becomes more of an important aesthetic task 
than that of the architect, How sensitive the Japanese craftsmen 
must have been to the qualities of materials! ven an inexpensive 
woot, says Ralph Adams Cram, was treasured by them if it hap 
pened to have “n subtle tone of colour, a delicate swirl in the vein« 
ing, a peculiarly soft and velvety texture.” We have no conception, 
he says, of the aesthetic possibilities of such an inexpensive material 
as plaster, “In Japan it has the solidity of stone, the colour of 
smoke and mist and ethereal vapours, and the texture of velvet.” 

The active forms likewise constitute an important part of the 
content of buildings or objects of the minor arts. ‘Though such 
forms in minor works are few, such as the seat, arms, and back of 
achair or the legs and top of a table, those of which a building is 
composed are many—walls and roofs, domes and towers, doors 
and windows, balconies and porches, columns and piers, arcades 
and colonnades, chimneys and dormers, floors and ceilings, vaults 
and buttresses, stairs and fireplaces, “Chese forms not only play 
their respective roles in determining the form and character of 
the object involved, but they also have their specific tasks to per~ 
form in the fulfillment of which the values of fitness, appropriate- 
ness, and frankness are expressed, ‘The subject matter in these 
arts is, of course, the specific function and problem involved in the 
object to be crented, the expression of which by means of the avail~ 
able medium and technique is the essential task of the architect or 
the craftsman, 

The aesthetic media of both architecture and the minor arts 
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are all the visual elements (except actual movement) through 
which the materials and the forms of the objects are perceived. 
‘To what has already been said about them I may add the fol- 
lowing references to mass, force, space, light and shade, color and 
texture, which are especially pertinent to architecture: 

1, Mass and force, though not important in the minor arts, 
because of the smallness of the objects dealt with, are exceptionally 
important, and often greatly significant, expressive elements in 
architecture, because of the immense size and weight involved in 
the creation of buildings. In speaking of French medieval archi~ 
tecture Anstruther-Thomson expresses this thought in the follow- 
ing passage: “I gather that it must have been the sight of the great 
forces at work in the building which, though I only realized them 
vaguely, revived and put back heart into me. If that isso, what a 
work these grent cathedrals must have wrought through the cen« 
turics, unconsciously upon unconscious people, giving them fresh 
life and spirit!”* The importance of these elements seemed so 
great to Schopenhauer that he considered “the conflict between 
gravity and rigidity . . . . the sole aesthetic material in archi 
tecture.’ 

2, Since buildings are the only works of art which have vast ° 
interiors, enclosed space becomes an element unique to architec 
ture and aesthetically just as important as the exterior mass and 
form, With regard to the interior of one of the Italian churches 
Berenson says: “You feel as if you had cut loose from gravitation, 
and as if you took flight, not only from the material universe, but 
also from all that is your conscious self, The builder of such 
a church makes space no less eloquent than a composer makes 
sound,” 

3. Lights and shades, as presence and absence of luminosity, 
play an important part in determining the felt-quality of enclosed 
spaces, as everyone knows from his experience of the cheerfulness 
of light and the gloominess or mysteriousness of dark interiors, 


§ Anstruther~L'homson, Art and Aan, p. 202. 
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4. Color and texture are important primarily as means of 
enriching the expressive quality of buildings and objects of the 
minor arts, Since the architect or the craftsman deals with abstract 
instead of representative forms, he may employ color, either by 
application of pigments or through the selection and surface treat. 
ment of the natural materials, more legitimately and effectively 
than the sculptor, ‘Though he should be cautious in his use of color 
on the exterior of buildings in order not to impair the affective 
power of their lines, masses, and forms, he may be as free as he 
likes in its use for interiors in the form of murals, mosaics, or 
stained-glass windows, Here the architect js assisted by the painter 
and the craftsman, whose problem in handling color becomes one 
of pure design within fields clearly defined by the architect. 

The technique of architecture and of most minor arts is funda+ 
mentally the same—ass¢mbling into a unified whole fragments of 
material, which may be small or large, few or many, depending 
upon the size and complexity of the objects dealt with, The whole 
process consists of designing the object and determining accurately 
the shape of its various parts; cutting and shaping the materials 
employed into the prescribed foums; assembling the forms in their 
proper order, and joining them together by all available means, 
Even n monolithic structure, like a reinforced concrete building, 
cannot be completed without the employment of other materials 
essential for the construction of doors, windows, and other neces« 
sary architectural forms, In the minor arts the manner of welding 
the various parts of the objects denlt with varies considerably, and 
in some cases involves even the technique of the plastic arta, 

As architectural or engineering structures carry enormous loads, 
fulfill intricate activitics, and involve many problems of safety, 
sanitation, and protection from the elements, the technique 
of their construction often becomes highly complex, necessitating 
expert engineering knowledge, However, the few main types of 
construction, which have been evolved since primitive mau first 
built his own shelter, should be recognized; for through them, too, 
as we shall sce, the values of appropriateness and frankness may be 
expressed, ‘The simplest type is wood~frame construction, in which 
all framing members are wood and the exterior covering is wood or 
stucco on the walls and wood shingles or shakes or some noncom~ 
bustible material on the roofs, The second type, invariably em- 
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ployed up to the latter half of the last century for all pretentious 
structures, is masonry construction, in which the exterior walls 
are of solid masonry, the roofs of slate, tile, or other noncom- 
bustible material, while the floors, ceilings, and interior partitions 
are cither of wood (resulting in semi-fireproof construction) or 
of masonry material (resulting in complete fireproof construc- 
tion). ‘The next two types, developed mainly in this century, are 
stec]~frame construction, in which all horizontal and vertical 
framing members are of stecl, clothed in masonry or metal; and 
reinforced-concrete construction, in which the floois, walls, and 
ceilings are concrete reinforced with steel, while the exterior 
walls are cither left uncovered or veneered with stone, brick, 
or tile, 

Since every object within these arts fulfills some specific func- 
tion and involves many intricate parts, the artis’s main technical 
task becomes, in most cases, to design the work of art on paper 
before its construction can begin; that is, he must determine, by 
means of detailed drawings, the size and shape of all the forms 
and their relationships in accordance with the specific requirements 
imposed upon him by the function of the structure, ‘This is par- 
ticularly applicable to the architect, the master builder, whose real 
creative task is no different fram that of other artists except that 
his expression of the desired functional, formal, and expressive 
values is subject to the particular program of requirements and to 
many practical exigencies, ‘The dimensions of the building and of 
its main subdivisions, the sizes of doors and windows, the heights 
of steps and balconies, the spanning of epenings and the roofing 
af enclased spaces are all subject to certain minimum dimensions 
and constructional limitations, which the designer must observe 
in his task of creating an aesthetically satisfactory form. You see 
how much more difficult and involved is the technique of archi- 
tecture in comparison with that of the other arta, 

Now let us briefly examine the essential attributes or qualities 
of architecture which are directly the result of the medium and 
technique just reviewed and which differentiate the art of build- 
ing from the other arts, 

1, Since architecture deals primarily with enclosed spaces, the 
design of every building should be conceived from inward to 
outward; that is, the exterior should always be felt to be the in- 
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evitable growth of the interior, ‘This is one of the essential 
qualities which differentiates a building aesthetically from objects 
of the minor arts, statues, and other architectural structures, such 
as monuments and bridges, even if they are all constructed out of 
the same material. ‘Vo realize this important quality in a building 
the architect should always hegin his design with the plan, which 
involves the size and relationships of the spaces dealt with, He 
should never conceive the clevation first and then attempt to cram 
the spaces into it, ‘The weak plan of the Boston Public Library—~ 
the one defect of an otherwise beautiful building—~leads ane to 
infer that McKim must have first conceived his exquisite cleva- 
tion and then tried to fit a plan to it, 

2, Since architectural structures are much greater in mass and 
weight than other works, they should always be expressive of the 
quality of stability, of which the great Egyptian pyramids are such 
supreme examples, Any building which fails to exhibit this quality 
of permanency and stability becomes merely a stage setting and 
ceases to be a genuine architectural work, Buildings, of course, 
no less than other works of art, must be expressive of life and vi- 
tality, but only in so far as such expression docs not neutralize or 
destroy our feeling of their stability, Baroque or late Gothic 
structures are open to this criticism, for their forms are often so 
delicate, tenuous, or animated, their scheme of balance so pre« 
carious, that our sense of their stability is weakened, In contem- 
plating such a structure one feels that its equilibrium might be 
disturbed at any moment, with the consequent collapse of the 
whole structure, This aspect of architectural works is equally 
applicable to those objects of the minor arts, such as chairs and 
tables, which have a considerable load to carry in the performance 
of their function, 

The fact that architectural structures involve such large and 
extensive masses imposes another limitation upon their creator. 
They should be so designed as to be perceptually satisfactory, like 
free standing statues, from every visible point of view. ‘The ab- 
sorption of the architect in his task of designing a building from 
a particular point of view to the extent of neglecting its consid~ 
eration from other sufficiently important points of view will be 
aesthetically detrimental to the building as a whole, The historic 
example of this defect is St. Peter’s Church in Rome, ‘The most 
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satisfactory view of that building is not from the front but from 
the rear, because its dominant motif, the majestic dome, cannot be 
adequately seen from the front, owing to the excessive length of 
the nave, for which Michelangelo, the designer of the dome, was 
not responsible and which he would never have tolerated, This 
problem is involved in the minor arts alsa, except that its solution 
there is less difficult than in architecture, because the objects dealt 
with, being simpler, are more directly controlled by their function, 

3. Since the architect deals with heavy, rigid, and unwieldy 
materials and a very laborious and intricate technique of construc 
tion, he should use forms in his design which are composed of the 
simplest geometrical lines and shapes and should employ the sim- 
plest methods of construction, The freedom of no artist is so 
limited in the use of elaborate and complex forms as that of the 
architect. Safety, economy, utility, and functional fitness restrict 
his use of such forms in the designing of a building, though such 
restrictions, as in all arts, should never impair the aesthetic quality 
of the work of art but should rather provide “sources and oppor~ 
tunities of new beauty” to the artist, as Walter Crane puts it, 
From this point of view rococo and baroque styles of architecture 
are again subject to criticism, In their legitimate intention of ex- 
pressing playful, fanciful, and rollicking feelings, the designers 
of such works often lose sight of this limitation of their medium 
and techique, with the result that their too-tortuous forms seem 
to atrive for effects beyond their legitimate means, 

Moreover, as the architect is concerned with matters of safety 
and other practical needs of life far more than other artists, the 
forms which he uses must be not only simple and as few as pos« 
sible but also logically and simply constructed—mathematically 
precise to the last detail. In this respect none of the arts already 
studied are based on reason so much as the building art, Other 
artists are solely preoccupied with acsthetic problems; they choose 
freely their manner of expression and select forms which may be 
ns precise and clearcut as those of Ingres or Houdon, or as hazy 
and palpitating as those of Monet or Renoir, without disastrous 
consequences in either case. But not so with the architect; his 
structure must be practically safe as well as aesthetically satisfying. 
His art, in the words of Blomfield, does not allow him to leave his 
“conception sketched out in masonry or brickwork... . There 
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is no such thing as ‘impressionism’ in architecture... . ‘The 
idea must be thought out to the uttermost. ‘I'he incomplete phrase, 
in our case, is no phrase at all, and as far as it goes, our expression 
must be at least equal to our thought.”* 

The craftsman no less than the architect is compelled to fashion 
precise forms in the creation of useful objects because they also 
must function adequately; but since the parts of stich objects are 
small and are made from less unwieldy materials, he enjoys more 
freedom than the architect in the use of elaborate forms, as evi- 
denced by his rich carvings in wood or stone, intricate patterns in 
wrought iron, in mosaic, or in stained glass, 

4. The architect’s task is somewhat more difficult than the 
craftsman’s in another respect, Unable to create his works alone, 
the architect needs the aid of collaborating artists and crafts- 
men, As chaiis and tables, spoons and cups are much smaller in 
size, simpler in construction, and less intricate in composition than 
buildings, the craftsman is able to fashion them by himself, with 
all the loving care of a true artist. But the architect cannot do so. 
To be sure, he can create his dream on paper, but without the aid 
of others he is unable to transform that dream into brick and stone, 
the real work of art, simply because the task of handling and as 
sembling such heavy and unwieldy materials as those out of which 
buildings are constructed is beyond his physical strength, Ile must 
have the help not only of the carpenter, the mason, the plasterer, 
the painter, the plumber, the electrician, and the metal worker, 
but also of the cabinet-maker, the worker in wrought iron, in 
precious metals, and in glass, the carver in stone and wood, the 
moulder of plaster and metal, the weaver af rugs and brocades, 
as well as the sculptor and the mural painter, All of these me- 
chanics, craftsmen, and artists play an integral and intimate role 
in the realization of the architect’s imaginative conception, Even 
the musician, the poet, and the dramatist may indirectly aid him 
in enhancing the expressive value of his creation, A religious cere- 
mony, for example, which is a blending of music, poetry, drama, 
and pageantry, intensifies the mysterious and awe-inspiring char« 
acter of a beautiful church interior, 


© Reginald Blomfeld, 7'he Mistress Art (Edward Arnold, London, 
1908), Ps 5: 
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As architecture is enriched by so many arts and crafts, it be- 
comes the greatest of the complex arts. ‘This means that, though 
all the collaborating arts should show forth their unique qualities, 
they must never become mare important than, nor even as con 
spicuous as, hut always subservient to, the art they ale meant to 
serve, What Jackson says concerning the role of ornament in 
architecture applies equally well to that of any other ait: “The 
moment ornament becomes supreme, drawing attention chiefly to 
itself and making one forget the thing it decorates, which thing 
is indeed the sole reagon for its existence at all, that moment does 
it become an excrescence that should remorselessly be pruned away, 
Tt debases the Architecture by treating it as a mere framework on 
which to display its own extravagance, And the same condemna- 
tion should fall upon all ornament unworthily bestowed on fen-, 
tures that are unimportant, or placed where it has no relation to 
structure, or where it directs attention to the wrong place, or 
where it obscures constructive lines or contradicts them, So treated 
it is nothing more than an injury to Uhe design, and would be a 
hundred times better away, ‘There is no reason for its presence, 
and without a rational purpose ornament is a mere superluity,.”” 
In other words, a3 has been demonstrated in many notable works, 
such as Cass Gilbert’s well-known United States Army Supply 
Base in Brooklyn, ornament in any form—moulding, carving, 
mosaic, statue, mural—is not essential to architecture and becomes 
aesthetically defective when used in an architectural work ar in 
objects of the minor arts if it is too assertive, or too conspicuous, 
or unnecessary, or misplaced, or disadvantageously perceived, or 
functionally useless, or inappropriate to the character of the thing 
it is meant to enrich, Only when it fulfills all these necessary 
conditions does it become a true collaborator, 

5. As a direct consequence of its being a complex art serving 
the needs of man’s diverse activities, architecture becomes the 
greatest of the social arts, A public buifding may be truly con- 
ceived to be not only the expression of a single individual but also 
the outcome of a genuine collective enterprise, because practically 
the whole community takes part, directly or indirectly, in its erea- 


TT. G, Jackson, Reason in Architecture (J, Murray, London, 1906), 
pp. 180-81. 
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tion and its use. Such was actually the case in the Middle Ages. 
During that extraordinary period, before the advent of printing, 
all the conditions happened to be particularly favorable Cor archi- 
tecture and the minor arts lo become the main expressive languages 
of the people, ‘The members of the small communities, not more 
than twenty thousand souls, were homogencous in their mode of 
life, in their ideals and aspirations, in their public spirit and civic 
pride, The structure of the society allowed them maximum liberty 
and independence, subject only to order and safety, All the arts 
and industries were in the hands of guilds, whase ideal was quality 
and not quantity and whose goal of attainment was excellence of 
workmanship, And since the people were infused with the re- 
ligious spirit, is it any wonder that, as Cram says: “They built more 
churches and greater churches than they needed, just for the sheer 
joy of building, in doing things beautifully, and in glorifying 
God, the saints, and their own city2’® And these churches served 
not only their religious but their civic and social needs as well; 
they were used for picture galleries, libraries, schools, even the- 
aters, as well as places of worship, In short, if you bear in mind 
a building of the magnitude of Notre Dame or Chartres Ca+ 
thedral, in which most of the major and minor arts are fused with 
architecture into one organic whole, built by a community of in+ 
spired souls to express and satisfy most of their desires and ideals, 
you will realize how great the scope and significance of archi+ 
tecture may become as a social art, 

The social significance of the minor arts is hardly less than that 
of architecture, because useful and decorative objects are as clascly 
connected with and as intimately related to all our activities as 
buildings, They reflect, however, our humbler joys in living, for 
small familiar objects are more approachable than large dignified 
structures, always rendy to satisfy cheerfully our every desire, In 
them, as ina building, the beautiful and the useful as values join 
hands in making life not only comfortable but also full of glamor 
~—the ideal and the unique function of these purposive arts. 

As visual static arts, both architecture and the minor arts differ 
slightly from the other static arts, ‘Chey display the closest re 


® Ralph Adama Cram, in U'he Significance of the Fine Arts (Mar~ 
shall Jones Company, 1923), p. 84. 
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semblance to decoration among the visual, and to music among 
the temporal arts. Our perceptive image of an architectural or 
of a minor work of art is more definite and vivid than that of 
auditory works, as already explained; and we perceive such a work 
as a whole first and then its details, rather than the other way 
around, as in the case of temporal works, Hence, in these arts 
also the object as a whole gains slightly more aesthetic significance 
than ils details. No building, for example, will be felt to be satis- 
fying aesthetically if its mass or outline, which we perceive first, 
fails to win our approval both formally and expressively, even 
though we discover its details, which we perccive afterward, to be 
beautiful. To obtain the full aesthetic effect of the mass of a 
building one should view it just as the sun is setting behind it; 
for then it becomes sharply silhouetted against the sky and its sub- 
divisions and details ave lost in darkness, just as the characteristic 
forms of trees are perceived most clearly at dusk when their twigs 
and leaves are not seen, 

Architecture and the minor arts, like all other static arts, in- 
volve no re-creation; that is, once the forms are completed and 
reccive the approval of their creator, they remain always the same 
as objects of aesthetic contemplation, if we except alterations 
caused by wear and tear or by climatic forces of nature, Archi 
tectural works, however, differ from other static works because, 
being permanently rooted to definite spots before our eyes, they 
are more insistent on our attention, Irrespective of our wishes, 
they cannot be taken away at will, as most other objects can, If 
a chair, or a novel, or a painting, or a symphony, is not sufficiently 
beautiful it need not become a perpetual source of dissatisfaction, 
for it may be removed from our attention by being relegated to 
the attic storeroom, Not so with an architectural work; if a beau 
tiful building is a joy forever, so is an ugly one a perpetual an« 
noyance, Elence the architect’s creative responsibility is somewhat 
heavier than that of other artists, Since his warks are such lasting 
and inescapable monuments, he should spare no pains to make them 
as beautiful and as practical as is humanly possible, 

The analogy between these purposive works and pure decora- 
tions as static objects also holds if we consider them as formal 
patterns, Since they are seen all at once, unity in them as an res 
thetic value is relatively more important than variety and more 
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difficult to achieve; for to co-ordinate their many and unavoidable 
elements and active forms into a unified and organic pattern which 
can be easily perceived is by no means an casy task. ‘hough this is 
true, variety is by no means unimportant, especially in architectural 
works; for the essential quality of animation can be imparted to 
them only through varied and contrasting elements and their 
rhythmic arrangements, Without continuous bands and unifarm 
sequences of piers, columns, breaks, openings, and other forms, a 
large static object such as a building would become a mere hox, 
lacking the dynamic quality so essential ta every work of art, 

The realization of such a satisfying formal design in archi- 
tecture is still more complex and difficult than in decoration or 
other static arts, because far more practical restrictions are imposed 
upon the architect than upon the other artists or even the crafts. 
men, The trath of this statement will be evident in the following 
brief discussion of balance and proportion as aesthetic problems of 
the architect, 

Balance in architecture, one means of achieving unity, must 
not only be structurally present in a building but must also be per- 
ceptually felt among the elements, ‘I'‘hough the presence of the 
one does not necessarily mean the presence of the other, both types 
of balance are essential to a successful building, Structural bal 
ance is necessary for purely practical reasons; but since scientific 
truth or factual integrity alone is not sufficient for a work of art, 
perceptual balance is indispensable for aesthetic rensona, ‘Phe ar- 
chitect, therefore, must attain both types of balance, reconciling 
the two as nearly as possible without sacrificing either, ‘I'he sup. 
ported and the supporting masses, the downward and upward forces 
(beautifully exemplified in a Gothic structure) not only must be 
held in equilibrium structurally but muse also be felt to be in” 
balance perceptually, Schopenhauer felt this so strongly that he 
considered support and burden the “one constant theme” of archi- 
tecture, holding that “its fundamental law is that no burden shall 
be without sufficient support, and no support without a suitable 
burden.” Moreover, two-dimensional balance as an aesthetic prob= 
lem of pure design enters into the composition of every plan 


* Arthur Schopenhauer, Tha World as Will and Idea (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 1896), ITI, 182, 
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and elevation of a building as well as of many objects of the mi« 
nor arts. 

Proportional relationships of various forms in a building or a 
useful object, an aspect of harmony which is another means of 
creating unity, cannot be so arbitrarily determined in these pur- 
posive arts ag in pure decoration. Many such relationshipsp—the 
ratio of the length to the width of numerous rectangular shapes, 
or the relative heights of the various parts of an object—not only 
are controlled by practical requirements and specific conditions of 
the problems involved but also are modified to mect aesthetic de- 
mands created by functional fitness and optical illusion, A col« 
umn, for oxample, which supports several stories of a building, is 
made larger in diameter than one of the same length which sup- 
ports merely the roof; a free standing column, which appenra 
thinner than an engaged column (attached to the wall) of the 
same length and diameter, is made slightly heavier in order to 
make it aesthetically satisfactory; a wooden column of the same 
height asa stone one will be satisfactory if it is made slimmer in 
sroportion, because the tensile property of wood is much greater 
than that of stone, 

As nonrepresentative arta, both architecture and the minor arts 
ire analogous to decoration and music, and reveal no unique qual- 
‘ties of their own, Since these purpostve objects are abstract pat- 
cerns, their expressive values, devoid of recognizable aymbols, can 
x¢ convayed to us directly only through the character of their nes- 
thetic media and formal relationships. Because cortain forms, such 
1s arglizs, domes, vaults, resembjg natural fornis, Ruskin, Faure, 
ind others are inetirred to believe that the architect, no Less than the 
culptor or the painter, is directly inspired by nature in the creation 
o£ his works, But the architect or the craftsman never thinks of 
uch resemblances during his creative task; his creations are ns 
vurely imaginative conceptions as musical compositions by Bach 
w abstract désigns by Kandinsky, Only types of design, through 
ong famillarity and asgotiation, may become symbols of certain 
ypes of objects—-of Tibraties orachools, for instanos—nnd be rec~ 
igniaed ag duch, But this symbolism is extrinsic to bul dings ‘ot. 
vorks of the minor arte, wherghs {€ ig initrfitalg, to repredentative” 
vorks, for in them the character of the pattern becomes fused’with 
hat éf the recogritzabl® objecé gaining thereby a concretoness and 
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definiteness beyond the power of nonrepresentative works. In the 
absence of such symbolism, the character expressed by any one of 
these purposive objects, similar to that expressed by a tonal or 
decorative pattern, always remains in the nature of a mood or a 
general fecling-tone. But such a fceling-tone~-grandeur, dig- 
nity, charm, mystery, or whatever it may be—must be clear and 
unmistakable, even though not always describable in words; build~ 
ings or tables, no less than other works, must have distinct per~ 
sonalities or characters of their own, In purity, then, architecture 
and the minor arts are almost comparable to pure decoration and 
music; they are less pure only because they deal with purposive 
patterns, which must be expressive, as we shall see, not only of 
themselves, but also of the useful or decorative purpose for which 
they ave intended, And though they lack the richness of the repre~ 
sentative arts, they gain a richness of their own through tho use of 
gorgcous materials and profusion of details, This richness, how- 
ever, we should not forget, must produce a corresponding degree of 
impressivencss; otherwise the work becomes merely gaudy, which 
is an aesthetic defect, ‘The expressive quality of these works, no 
less than that of other works of art, must be commensurate with 
the amount of labor and expense entailed in their creation, 

With regard to their power of appeal these nonrepresentative 
arts surpass decoration because of their purposive natures but when 
we compare them to music we find that, owing to their non= 
auditory and non-temporal nature, the feelings which they arouse, 
being neither analogous to the human ery nor similar to the un« 
folding of human thoughts, cannot haye the close personal appeal 
of those aroused by music, ‘To what factors, then, may we ate 
tribute the intensity of feelings which these arts are able to arouse? 
For no one denies that architectural monuments, at least, though 
they stand before us in their cold and dumb majesty without a ves 
tige of palpable life, have the unmistakable power of exhaling 
mystery and awe, No matter how indescribable their expressive 
values may be, their appeal is nevertheless powerful, and at times 
overwhelming, ‘This appeal seems to be due to purely nesthetic 
factors, of which the following four are the most important: 

1. The size of the structure, The immense pile and weight of 
a large building or the vast expanse of an enclosed space under 
striking illumination certainly plays an important role in arousing 
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in us powerful feelings, Witness your feelings as you stand before 
a great cathedral, a railroad station, a capitol building, or as you 
enter the vast spaces which they enclose, Immensity of anything, 
reminding us of our weakness, always arouses feelings which bor- 
der on the sublime, 

2, Ideal organic expression. A building, especially a large one, 
which is perfect in its structural integrity and in its functional 
fitness, will undoubtedly intensify our aesthetic reaction, All ar- 
chitectural masterpieces, no matter to what style or period they may 
belong, fulfill this requisite and reveal these functional values or 
qualities, Indeed, a3 we shall see presently, they are the unique 
aesthetic values in architecture and their expression is the specific 
aesthetic function of the building art. 

3. The profusion and richness of details. A building which is 
constructed of and decorated with precious materials cannot fail 
to arouse intense fcelings in the observer. Mor example, if we 
add to an intricate Gothic interior “colour and gold, and a wealth 
of altars, shrines, tombs, statues, pictures, screens of wood and 
metal, altar ornaments of bronze and silver and gold, candles and 
hanging lamps, banners and tapestries and fittings of twenty dif. 
forent kinds, [all bathed in) colon that throbs with its own 
abounding life,! we shall obtain a richness of effect which can- 
not fail to intensify our feeling of adoration and glorification to 
almost an overwhelming degree. 

4. Exquisite craftsmanship and formal perfection, Tt is not 
surprising that we feel a glow of satisfaction when we observe that 
this wealth of material which goes into a building is excellently 
treated and neatly constructed, revealing the loving care lavished 
upon it by the creator and his collaborators, Lethaby feels the 
importance of this factor so strongly that for him art becomes 
“thoughtful workmanship,’4? These qualities are more likely to 
absorb the whole of our perception when the contemplated build. 
ing is comparatively a small one, because a large building, as a 
rule, affects us so powerfully by mere size and mass that we become 


20 Ralph Adams Cram, in 7'he Significance of the Fine Arts (Mar- 
shall Jones Company, 1943), p. 89. 

41W, R. Lethaby, Form: in Civilization (Oxford University Press, 
1922), Pp. 219s 
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unmindful of its subtler qualities, Unquestionably a part of our 
intense aesthetic satisfaction for such a building as the Parthenon 
or the Morgan Library, to mention a modern example, is due to 
its formal perfection and matchless craftsmanship. 

Although the minor arts also appeal to us through all these fac- 

. tors except the first, their strongest appeal is through beautiful 
craftsmanship, Obviously, small and familiar objects which they 
deal with cannot move us profoundly by their size, Although they 
can move us through ideal organic expression and through profu« 
sion and richness of details, they cannot compete with architecture 
in their power of appeal through those means, because they are 
comparatively limited in their scope, ‘I'he clements of which chairs, 
tables, or rugs are composed, no matter how elaborate, are com~- 
paratively few, and the functional problems involved in them are 
much simpler than those in a building, But the minor arts come 
into their own in their power of appeal through exquisite crafts« 
manship, Technical excellence is indeed their essential concern, 
The objects which the craftsman fashions are so intimate and serve 
such familiar activities that the manual task of making them as 
neatly and beautifully as possible absorbs the craftsman’s unhin- 
dered attention and becomes truly an end in itself, a source of 
aesthetic satisfaction, In addition, during the process of making 
useful or decorative objects of a familiar nature, more of the 
artist’s actual physical activities become enjoyable tasks in them 
selves than in creating warks of the major arts. ‘The ue crafts- 
man loves his work, 

Moreover, as a direct consequence of the relatively limited 
scope of the craftsman’s task, of the familiar abjects dealt with, 
and of the pleasant activity involved in making them, the expres~ 
sive valucs in the minor arts become limited to the joyous ones; 
our aesthetic reaction to objects of the minor arts are rarely, if 
ever, profound or serious, Indeed, Eleanor Rowland has made 
these two types of expressive values the basis of a contrast between 
the major and the minor arts, The distinction between them, she 
says, “is based upon a vital and universal difference in emotional 
approach.” Contemplation of major works of art makes one 
“elated but serious,” while people “faced with the praducts of 
the industrial artist... . shift from an attitude of awe to one 
of unmixed delight . . . . No art sings so exclusively of happi- 
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ness and delight in living as does this which deals in the fash~ 
ioning from exquisite materials the typical tools of the life of 
humanity... « They ask no questions of fate, and we are asked 
to face nothing but beauty and vibrant life... . [for] the 
ideas relegated to these arts are all strongly suggestive of man’s 
netivity, and men in grief are not interested in action’ ‘To 
arouse in the contemplator delightful emotions through excellent 
craftsmanship may thus be considered the unique expressive func- 
tion of the minor arts, 

We come finally to the consideration of the essential char- 
acteristic of both architecture and the minor arts—their purposive 
nature, I have characterized these as the main purposive arts be~ 
cause all architectural (and engineering) structures as well as all 
objects of the minor arts have a specific as well as a primary pur- 
pose to fulfill, whereas at least some works of all the other arts 
are nonpurposive, Just as some representation is essential to a 
statue or a painting, so some function is necessary to a building, 
ora table, ora spoon, J’ven a purely decorative structure, such ag 
& monument or a ring, has an ornamental if not a useful function 
to fulfill, Since that function is in the mind of the architect or 
the craftsman during the creative process, its expressions involve in 
full measure the functional and allied values which were discussed 
in chapter v. Moreover, objects of the minor arts in general, and 
architectural structures in particular, give rise to far more varied 
expressions of these values than other works, because their media 
and technique are Far greater in number and complexity than those 
of other works of art. 

If purposive objects are to fulfill their primary function and 
thereby serve their purely utilitarian purpose, their active forms 
must mect many scientific and practical requirements, In a build 
ing, for example, walls must keep out the moisture, roofs must 
not leak, footings and foundations must withstand their load and 
prevent dangerous settlements, beams and girders must carry their 
loads without sagging, wind pressures must be resisted, sani+ 
tary devices—heating, lighting, ventilating, and plumbing—must 
function adequately, Similar requirements, but simpler and fewer 


Eleanor Rowland, Z'he Siguificance of Art (Houghton Miflin 
Company, 1913), pp. 70-78, 
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in number, must also be met by useful objects of the minor arts, 
if they are to be something more than objects of pure contempla~ 
tion. Most of these requirements, however, indispensable though 
they are for the proper functioning of these purposive objects, do 
not endow the works with aesthetic qualities or give rise to the 
expression of human values, because they are either perceptions of 
mere scientific facts or result in aspects of the works which are 
intellectually inferred rather than directly perceived, But when 
they fulfill also their specific functions, they do assume certain 
aspects which are directly and immediately perceived and, hence, 
do give rise to aesthetic qualities. In other words, they do become 
expressive of human values, 

One important quality of these objects resulting from their 
purposive nature is their character or expressive valuc, It is not 
sufficient that a chair, a table, or a building should have a distinct 
character commensurate with the means employed in its expres- 
sion; such a character should also be determined by and be expres« 
sive of its specific function, Our feeling as to what character a 
certain object or a structure should have is determined, of course, 
by our concept of its function, which in turn is determined by our 
temperament and education, ‘l'o most of us, for example, a living 
room chair should be not straight-backed and atiff, but soft, with 
curving lines expressive of ease and comforts; a kitchen table 
should be sturdy, with simple lines and plain surfaces, expressive 
of the useful function which it serves, A residence should not look 
like a jail, nor a commercial store like a residence; a library should 
be quict and refined in character, conducive to reading and medi« 
tation; a theater should be somewhat gay and Lestive in character, 
expressive of amusement and entertainment; a dignified, conven- 
tional man would feel at home in a formal residence and out of 
place in an informal one. ‘The chapel of the Carmelite Monas- 
tery for nuns at Santa Clara, California,’ is one example of a 
building the character of which is successfully expressive of its 
function; Its diminutive scale, the broken pediments with re- 
versed curves over the main windows, the rectangular bell tower, 
and the tall and slender proportions and exquisite details of its 
interior as well as of its exterior, are a few of the many means 


15 Maginnis and Walsh, architects, 
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employed to endow the building with a feminine character, Thus, 
no matter how fine a structure may be as a formal and expressive 
design, its “sale... . will surely have lost its savor,” to use a 
metaphor of Van Pelt, “if an inscription is needed to tell the 
tale,??*+ 

‘The other important qualities which buildings ar objects of 
the minor aris assume because they are something more than mere 
expressive forms results fram their expression of the values of fit- 
ness, appropriateness, and frankness, Iitness is expressed when the 
object or any of its active forms adequately fulfills the specific 
function for which it is intended, Appropriatencss is expressed 
when the object or any of its forms is satisfactorily related to an= 
other object or to another form of which it is an integral part. 
And frankness is expressed when any aspect of the object fulfills 
an expectation to which it gives rise, 

Fitness may be expressed by the abject as a whole, by each and 
every one of the active forms employed, and by the ornaments 
used if they are felt to be essential in a given case, 

1, No one questions that the object should perform or be ade~ 
quately fit for its specific function, ‘This is perhaps the mast cs- 
sential requirement of a building or of a useful object and the 
main requisite, no doubt, for the expression of its right character, 
Tt involves the well-known maxim voiced by Louis Sullivan in the 
following words: “The function of a building must predetermine 
and organize its forme! ‘The designer can realize functional 
fitness if he is guided by and rigidly adheres to the specific cons 
ditions of the problem at hand; and the observer will feel it 
through visual and tactual perception of relevant aspects of the 
object if he has a thorough knowledge of and an intimate ace 
quaintance and experience with those specific conditions which 
determine its functioning. For example, a theater will be funce 
tionally fit if it has ample exits and stairways, adequate aisles and 
seats, spacious foyer and corridors, 2 clear view of the stage from 
every seat, and fulfills other essential requirements; a plate will 


4, V. Van Pelt, Zhe Essentials of Composition as Applad ta Art 
(by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers, 1913), p. 24. 

48 Louis Sullivan, The Autobiography of an Idea (Press of Aimeri~ 
can Inatitute of Architects, 1924), Pp. 290. 
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be functionally fit if it has a circular shape, smooth texture, a flat 
center, and a slightly raised rim, 

2. The active forms of the abject should likewise perform their 
functions adequately and should not be useless adjuncts to it, 
A column, for example, should be adequate in size and form to 
support the load which it is meant to carry; the legs of a desk 
should be adequate in size and shape for the bulk above them which 
they support; how often we see shutters on a building which do 
not shut, balconies which cannot be used as such, It is needless to 
multiply illustrations. 

3. The ornaments used on an object shauld he argani¢ and 
integral; that is, they should fit the forms which they are meant 
to decorate, emphasize their function, and be a very part of rather 
than merely applied to the forms, An ornament carved on a 
moulding, for example, will be fitting if it emphasizes the curve 
of the moulding; the ornaments at the top and base of a column 
are fitting because they emphasize the most functional parts of 
the vertical support; a series of parallel lines (plain or orna- 
mented) is not a fitting decoration for a round plate or tray be« 
cause it fails to conform to or emphasize the form involved; a 
band of mouldings around the edge of a drawer is a fitting decora~ 
tion because it marks the limits of the drawer, 

Appropriateness may be expressed through the materials, 
through ornaments, or through the form and character of the 
object itself, 

1. It gocs without saying that the materials employed should 
be appropriate to the function of the object, be that a building, a 
chair, ora spoon, Cutstone, for example, is a far more appropriate 
material than wood for a building which is to express the dignity 
and power of an influential community; glass is rather inappro- 

~priate for a chair and paper for a permanent spoon, Durability, 
strength, weight, workableness, and other attributes, as well as 
color and texture of materials, affect the quality of appropriateness 
and must, therefore, be carefully considered hy the architect or 
the craftsman in his selection of materials for a specific object, 
Likewise the design should be appropriate to the materials used; 
that is, it should conform to their unique qualities and attributes, 
For instance, the design of a building in terra cotta should not 
be exactly the same as that of one in brick or stones a table in 
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wood should not have the same design as one in metal; a glass 
receptacle should not have the form appropriate to one woven 
from cane. 

2. The ornaments used should be appropriate to the forms and 
materials of which they are a part. For instance, natural forms, 
such as fruits or plants, when used as decorative motifs, should 
be highly conventionalized in order to be appropriate to the non+ 
representative forms which they decorate; statues used on a build- 
ing should be blocky in type rther than highly realistic, in order 
to conform to the geometrical lines of the structure; statues carved 
in granite should be bolder than those carved in marble; a pol- 
ished or natural wood surface should not be so finely moulded as 
a painted surface; and intertwining patterns appropriate to fab- 
rics are inappropriate to glass or other brittle materials, 

3. The form and the character of the object should be appro- 
priate to all the relevant external conditions, A building, for ex 
ample, should grow naturally out of the land on which it must be 
built, conform to its surroundings and environment, have the right 
exposures, and be protected from the prevailing winds; that is, it 
should assume a form and character appropriate to its Lot, to its site, 
to its environment, and to its climatic conditions, Likewise with 
objects of the minor arts: a ring should be appropriate ta the hand 
which it adorns; a piece of furniture should be appropriate to the 
room in which it is placed, 

FPrankuess may be expressed through materials, active forms, 
and the exterior design, 

t. That the materials of an object should show forth their 
unique qualities rather than conceal their identity is obvious yet 
constantly ignored. A concrete beam, for example, no matter how 
treated, should always appear to be concrete and nat be made to 
look like wood; a metal table should not appear to be built of 
wood; plaster, no matter how beautifully treated, should never 
be mistaken for travertine, or terra cotta for stone. 

a. The active forms should not lose their functional integrity 
by becoming useless counterfeits, A beam or a pier, a bracket ar 
a balcony, a window or its shutters, should do what they profess 
to be doing and not be false adjuncts, “Let us make a covenant,” 
says one writer, “not to use columns unless they are really needed 
to support something; not to use pediments unless they are really 
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needed to close up the end of a roof; not to use pointed arches 
unless they are really better suited, or at least as well suited, to 
our structural purposes as any other form of arch.”"* If any of 
these forms is used decoratively, the design should reveal that such 
is the case and should clearly indicate that it has no other function, 

3. The exterior form should reveal the essential fentures of 
the interior, the main type of the construction, and the right scale 
of the building or the object. No design is successful if it fails 
to maintain an organic relation between the exterior and the ins 
terior, For example, a row of dignified windows on the outside 
of a building naturally implies a large important room of some 
sort on the inside, which should be revealed by the plan or be dis+ 
covered upon entering the building; a large rotunda or a spacious 
lobby, suggested by the exterior design, should be discovered on 
entering the building. Again, the nature or construction of an 
object should not be concealed by the exterior form. ‘Che design 
of a desk or a buffet, for example, should not indicate that it has 
three doors or draweis when it has only twos a building with a 
steel frame should not appear to be of solid masonry, or a building 
with a flat roof to have a sloping one, Even a stucco house 
is not wholly a frank expression, for it emulates the appear- 
ance of a masonry one, Finally, an object should appear as large 
or as small as it really is. ‘Chis requirement of scale is not an 
essential one when objects of the minor arts are fashioned, because 
they are relatively small and are seen at close range, But it is ex 
tremely important and difficult to achieve in designing buildings, 
bridges, or other large structures, ‘The right seale of a structure 
will be realized if certain architectural forms, such as columns, 
windows, doors, steps, balcony rails, and stone courses, are made 
of such size and spacing as has been ascertained by experience to be 
the most convenient for men to use and handle, In other words, 
since buildings are used and constructed by men, a normal man 
should be made the measure of an architectural design in order 
to give the structure the right scale, 

These expressions of fitness, appropriateness, and frankness 
constitute the most essential and unique aesthetic qualities of ar- 


1° A, §, Dixon, “A Quest of Beauty,” in Jourual of American In» 
stltute of Architects (August, 1914), pp. 396~97, 
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chitectural structures and of objects of the minor arts, To them 
must be added expressions of neatness, of fine craftsmanship——the 
qualities which we found to be most adequately revealed through 
the minor arts, ‘hese numerous qualities, which we have re- 
viewed, may not all be involved in every problem, and their 
relative importance may vary in different problems; but their sat- 
isfactory realization is indispensable to every successful work of 
art, no matter how satisfactory they may be in their formal and 
expressive qualities or values, 

The complete welding, then, of the qualities just reviewed 
with formal and expressive ones becomes the idenl creative task of 
the architect and the craftsman; for as Bragdon says, “every 
architectural masterpiece [as that of the minor arts], whatever 
its style or period, is both organic and arranged, However artix 
ficial it may be, it obeys some organic law of the mind; however 
naturalistic, it is full of self-conscious artifice”* Conflict be- 
tween functional, formal, and expressive valucs in the creation of 
these purposive works is inevitable; and the wisdom and sensitivity 
of the architect or the craftsman may be measured by his knowing 
what to sacrifice in case of a conflict, how to “choose the lesser of 
two evils,” a3 Deglane has stated it,® in order to obtain the maxi 
mum reconciliation between them, The creation of every object 
isa different problem; and though none of the qualitics can be 
wholly ignored, no definite rules can be given as to which of them 
should or should not be stressed in ease of a conflict. ‘To ignore 
the formal and expressive values would be to sacrifice the essential 
qualities of every work of art; to ignore the functional values 
would be to sacrifice the unique qualities of these purposive ob- 
jects characterized by their name~a church, a school, a desk, a 
table, or whatever it may be. ‘To obtain the most satisfactory 
design, then, the architect or the craftsman must always be mind= 
ful that successful expreasion of all the three types of values, no 
matter what their relative importance may be in a given problem, 
is essential to the creation of a masterpiece. 


1 Claude Bragdon, in Six Lectures on Architecture (‘Vhe University 
of Chicago Preas, 1917), p. 14.3. 

18 Quoted by J. V, Van Pelt in Whe Essentials of Composition as 
Applied to Art, p, 190. 
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Aesthetic Types 


ORG” at we have finished our brief survey of the main 
arts, man’s chief languages of expression, it may be well 
to characterize the main types of expression manifested by them, 
Since artists are fundamentally similar as physiological and 
psychological human beings, their creations will also have funda- 
mental resemblances which give rise to definite types of expression, 
often called methods of representation, or modes of conception, 
By aesthetic types, then, I mean certain clearly defined types of 
beauty or quality expressed by works of art as a direct result of 
the creator’s temperament, impulses, desires, and philosophy of 
life, 

T have divided the seven types of beauty which seem to me the 
most fundamental into the following three groups: (1) romantic, 
realistic, and lassie beauty——the three contrasting expressions of 
ever-present human impulses; these types often voice the aesthetic 
convictions of a group of artists temperamentally akin, and give 
rise to schools or tendencies, which perennially come and go ina 
rhythmic cycle; (2) tragic and comic beauty——expressions of two 
universal and pervasive human experiences, which are the outcome 
of the most fundamental dual manifestations of life-—sorrow and 
joy, pain and pleasure, grief and laughter; (3) easy and dificult 
beauty, names used by Bosanquet to distinguish what is commonly 
considered the beautiful from other types of beauty, such as the 
characteristic and the sublime, They are based on the magnitude 
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of the work of art with respect to the complexity of formal pat- 
tern evolved, the intensity of the feeling expressed, and the breadth 
of the experience dealt with, Certain works are so profound in 
these respects that they leave us stunned, while others—often by 
the same artists-—are comfortably within our range of perception 
and experience, 

‘Types of beauty in groups two and three are expressions of 
personal temperamental differences and give rise to no schools, 
Nor are they restricted to any one of the three types within group 
one; for a romantic, or a classic, or a realistic work of art may be 
tragic or comic as well as easy or difficult beauty. Although many 
other types might be added to our list, let us be content with these 
most important ones and briefly point out their characteristics, 

In romantic beauty the watchword of the artist is expression of 
feeling, expression at the expense of form. ‘l'o study romantic 
works of art we should turn to the first half of the nineteenth 
century, during which the romantic spirit ruled supreme in Zurope 
and even reached America, influencing there such great literary 
artists as Poe, ‘Thoreau, and Hawthorne, as well as the seer of 
Concord, Ralph Waldo Emerson, ‘The age was one of expansion, 
as Lewis Gates puts it, “Ihe human spirit was reaching out 
delicately or strenuously in many ways for new forms of experi 
ence... ‘I'he heart, the senses, and the imagination reasserted 
their rights after the long tyranny of the understanding, ‘The 
senses became alert and thrillingly sensitive; they learned to catch 
all the pretty configuration and the shadow-play of the surface of 
the earth; and they gathered, too, the impressions of awful beauty 
and power in nature to which the eighteenth century had been 
blind” 

TE we examine the typical works of this extraordinary age we 
shall find in them traits expressive of this spirit. ‘They invariably 
contain strange and mysterious manifestations, unusual and fanci- 
ful events, occurring in the remote past or in distant lands; they 
deal with the storm rather than the calm, the night rather than the 
day, The romantic artist selects such material for his creations 
because it is expressive of his intense and unquenchable Lcelings, 


‘Lewis Gates, Studtes and Appreciations (by permission of ‘The Mac« 
millan Company, publishers, 1900), pp. 24-25. 
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of his restless and adventurous spirit in quest of unbounded free~ 
dom and aspiration, The extreme romanticist isan egocentric, sen~ 
timental introvert, who shuns reality, evades productive action, 
yearns Lor exotic sensations, and longs for the impossible, “Che 
typical one is meiely absorbed in the expression of his own feelings 
rather than interpreting life as he finds it; and the feelings 
he deals with are exaggerated and inclined to be restless rather 
than restful, Hence in treatment and conception his works are less 
precise and more imaginative, less plausible and more fanciful, 
farther removed from nature, and more of a merging of different 
expressive media, more illustrative of the confusion of the arts, 
than the works of the realist or the classicist. In romantic beauty, 
then, the expressive values predominate rather than the formal.” 
This type of beauty may be adequately expressed through all the 
arts. Its characteristics may be discerned, for example, in the 
paintings of Delacroix, in the novels of George Sand, in the stories 
of Poe, in the music of Berlioz, in the great medieval cathedrals, 
and even in works of modern architecture, such as those of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 

Of the various tendencies in modern art, expressionism is the 
closest to romanticism, ‘Ihe expressionist too is absorbed in his 
own feclings, for the expression of which he creates strange pat. 
terns involving representative material often lacking in precision 
and doing violence to natural forms, As the romantic movement 
was a reaction against the excessive formalism of the pseudo- 
classic period, so the modern movement is a reaction against the 
extreme realism of the previous age, But while Cézanne and 
some of the other post-impressionists were mainly interested in 
the creation of an organic pattern as an end in itself, the exe 
pressionists are mainly concerned with such a form as a means of 
expressing their violent and often abnormal personal feelings 
and ideas, 

In realistic beauty the watchword of the artist is faithful inter- 
pretation, Though the realist, like the rqpanticist, does not shun 
intensity of expression or avoid unusual events in selecting his 
subject matter, he does not wander into distant lands nor go back 
to remote times, He always deals with those aspects of life with 
which he is familiar, and “does not shrink from the commonplace 
++. or from the unpleasant .,.. in [his] effort to depict things 
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as they are, life as it is."* Relatively more objective than the ro- 
manticist and less interested in the expression of his own feelings, 
he seeks pure aesthetic knowledge; he desires to interpret life as 
faithCully and impartially as is humanly possible, to reveal the 
character of things with the least amount of personal coloring, 
Since the good and the evil, the beautiful and the ugly aspects of 
life exist side by side, he has no choice but to deal with both in 
order to obtain a sense of reality. In teatment and conception, 
therefore, the realist is less imaginative than the romanticists his 
creations ave solidly based on nature, never pure fabrications, 
What the realist excels in is the power of observation; he pene- 
tates his subject in the spirit of Flaubert, who contemplated “a 
stone, an animal, or a picture till he felt himself becoming a part 
of it”? In observing so intensely, however, he docs not reproduce 
the observed life exactly but re-creates it in such a way that we 
can receive a truer vision of its essential character from his crea- 
tion than from the real life which he has perceived, ‘To accom~ 
plish this task a certain amount of conscious selection, emphasis, 
and organization of the elements is essential, which the genuine 
realist does not hesitate to employ as n means to his end. 

An extreme realist, often called a naturalist, abandons this ob- 
jective for fear of tampering with reality, By reproducing all the 
minute fnets with painstaking accuracy, he strives to create for us 
an illusion of life as nearly perfect as is humanly possible, Hence 
naturalistic works are likely to be less selective, less organized in 
subject matter than realistic ones, and less interpretative or more 
imitative in the manner of expression, The naturalist seems to 
prefer and to stress the sordid and ugly aspects of external nature 
and the animalistic impulses of human behavior, All these traits 
may be found in the works of Zola, who was the first to call him- 
self a naturalist. Although the naturalis’s subject matter is the 
same as that of the realist, its treatment and conception are differ- 
ent. As Arthur Symons puts it, “Zn all forms of art, the point of 
view is of more importance than the subject-matter, It is as es- 
sential for the novelist to get the right focus as it is for the painter, 


* Bliss Perry, a Study of Prose Fiction (Houghton Miflin Company, 
1920), p. 229. Original in italics, 

SA, S McDowall, Realism (Constable & Co,, London, 1918), 
p 102, 
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Ina page of Zola and ina page of Tolstoi you might find the same 
gutter described with the same minuteness; and yet in reading the 
one you might sce only the filth, while in reading the other you 
might feel only some fine human impulse,” 

An extreme realist in the opposite direction, one who stresses 
the finer human characteristics, who strives to represent life, not 
as it is, but as it might be, would be called an idealist. In choice 
of subject matter he avoids the strangeness and the mystery of the 
romanticist on the one hand and the sordidness and the ugliness of 
the naturalist on the other, An idealistic work is also an interpre« 
tation of the subject dealt with, but cleansed of all its unpleas- 
ant and troublesome aspects, ‘Vhrough rigid selection the idealist 
strives “to realize the highest type of any natural objeet by clim- 
inating all its imperfect elements,?*® While the naturalist’s method 
in striving to realize the ideal life is negative, portraying what we 
should avoid to attain our goal, the idealist’s method is positive, 
portraying what we should emulate to realize our aim, A typical 
example of an idealistic work of art in literature is La Mare au 
Diabla, In this exquisite pastoral tale George Sand has not made 
her peasants real, as Balzac would have made them, but ideal— 
“amiable, tender-hearted, and sensitively delicate in their fcel- 
ings’—~and has described their life in a beautiful form and 
language,” 

A realist avoids both of these extremes in his attempt to inter- 
pret life wholly as it really is, neither better nor worse than it is. 
For his purpose the most adequate expressive languages are ob« 
viously the representative arts, ‘Typical examples are such works 
as Houdon’s “Voltaire” or French’s “Emerson” in sculptures 
Daumier’s “The Burden,” Courbet’s “The Burial at Ornans,” or 
Millet’s “The Goose Girl” in painting; Turgeney’s Parhers and 
Sons or Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina in literatures; and Ibsen’s Ghosts 
or Galsworthy’s Justice in drama, ‘The nonrepresentative arts can~ 
not deal with realism adequately, since they are preoccupied with 
abstract patterns, ‘I'he nearest analogy to realism in music is pro~ 


4 Arthur Symons, Plays, Acting, and Music (I. P, Dutton & Co,, 
1909), p. 117 
‘ 5 Bliss Perry, of, eft, p. 219, 

® George Brandes, Main Currents of Ninetocuth-Contury Literature 
(by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers, 1906), V, 157. 
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gram music~~such as the forest scene music in Wagner's Siegfried, 
or parts of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, or Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Scheherazade suite; while in architecture the nearest analogy is 
buildings in which the functional values are dominant, 

In classic’ beauty the watchword of the creator is perfection 
of form, ‘I'he classicist prefers to walk in the footsteps of the 
great masters, to express tranquil feelings by conventional and 
established methods, He aims at perfection with the material at 
hand and leaves the unattainable to the romanticist, Instead of 
wandering in foreign lands, like Chateaubriand’s René, in search 
of strange and thrilling sensations, he likes to sit by the cosy fire- 
side at home and listen to the “well-known tale .., . . over and 
over agains because it is told so well.’”® Classic beauty is primarily 
reasonable and rational, in perfect control of its means, satisfying 
“through a sense of perfect achievement,” in contrast to romantic 
beauty which is inclined to be irrational, inspiring “through a 
sense of infinite striving,” in the words of Neilson, “The one cx« 
presses a temperament fundamentally rational, refusing to at- 
tempt the impossible, setting before it a clearly defined aim, and, 
by virtue of an admirable power of fitting means to ends, achiev- 
ing that aim. ‘I'he other expresses a temperament fundamentally 
imaginative, enamoured of mystery, ever striving to grasp the infi- 
nite, and, by virtue of the intensity of its vision, drawing others to 
share its aspiration, but failing of perfect expression, ‘The one 
satisfies with a sense of repose; the other stirs an insatiable yearn- 
ing’? Tn classic beauty, then, aesthetic form becomes of primal 
importance and the formal values are the most conspicuous, 

Both romantic and realistic beauty may also become classic 
when, after the excitement and turmoil of the initial impulse is 
spent, their technique becomes definite and their formal values at. 
tain perfect expression, “There are... . the born romanticists 
and the born classicists,” says Pater (who might have added that 


™ The word “classic” here is used in its limited sense and should nat 
be confused with its broad meaning of general excellence. 

Walter Pater, Appreciations (by permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers, 1904), p. 257. 

oW, A. Neilson, Essentials of Postry (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1912), p. 107. 
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there are the born realists as well), “Chere are the born classicists 
who start with form, to whose minds the comeliness of the ald, 
immemorial, well-recognized types in art and literature, have re- 
vealed themselves impressively; who will entertain no matter 
which will not go easily and flexibly into thems; whose work aspires 
only to be a variation upon, or study Crom, the older masters... 
On the other hand, there are the born romanticists, who start with 
an original, untried mater, still in fusion; who conceive this 
vividly, and hold by it as the essence of their work; who, by the 
very vividness and heat of their conception, purge away, sooner 
or later, all that is not organically appropriate to it, till the whole 
effect adjusts itself in clear, orderly, proportionate form; which 
form, after a very little time, becomes classical in its turn??? 
Many examples of this process may be cited from all the arts. ‘The 
romantic works of Beethoven and Wagner were accepted as classic 
when their formal structure and technical devices became familiar 
and established, Similarly with the paintings of Whistler, Monet, 
and other impressionists, or with the realistic dramas of Ibsen: 
they became classic when their definite forms were felt to be per- 
fectly expressive of their creators’ intentions, 

All the arts are capable of expressing classic beauty with equal 
success, ‘I*he classic spirit is revealed in Greek statues, dramas, and 
buildings at their best, embodying in full measure the character+ 
istics just reviewed; in statues, paintings, and buildings of Italian 
Renaissance of the middle period; in the music of Bach and 
Mozart; in the paintings of Lorrain and David; in the poetry 
of Pope and Tennyson; in the music of César Franck and 
Brahms; in much of American eclectic architecture; and even 
in some works of modern architecture, such as Goodhue’s Nebraska 
State Capitol. 

Such are the three types of beauty, the expressions of three 
fundamental human impulses, of three distinct human ideals, Al- 
though I have characterized them separately for the sake of clear« 
ness, they are seldom found in isolation; all of them are present 
in a satisfactory work of art, except that usually ane of them is 
more dominant than the others. Indeed, if ane of them is en« 
tirely absent, the work of art will be aesthetically defective, If it 


40 Pater, of, cit, pp. 270—71, 
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is wholly romantic, it will be unreal, irrational, and disorderly in 
imagination; if wholly realistic, it will be too matter-of-fact and 
will lack a touch of strangeness and emotional quality, so indis« 
pensable to every work of arts if wholly classic, it will be so cold, 
academic, and formal that it would Jack emotional excitement, 
Moreover, in the greatest masterpieces these Lhrce types of heauty— 
the imaginative, the real, and the formal expressions—~fuse in such 
balanced proportions that they are all types in one, The term 
classic is also applied to works of this type, as well as to those 
works which for other reasons achieve a universal appeal and 
remain ever new and ever strange. Do not confuse, however, this 
meaning of the word classic and that signifying Greck or Roman 
art with the meaning of classic which has heen characterized as 
a type of beauty. 

We come now to the consideration of tragic and comic beauty, 
the expressions of two fundamental though contrasting human 
attitudes reflecting the most striking, pervasive, and prafound ex- 
periences of life. Since pain and pleasure, grief and joy, life and 
death, youth and old age, good and evil, justice and injustice are 
inseparable aspects of our experience from the time we are born 
into this work until we take our departure, it is natural that they 
should find expression in art. 

Both types of beauty are the result of different temperamental 
reactions to the same world, Life for both the tragic and the 
comic artist presents the same spectacle-a vast conglomeration 
of heterogeneous elements thrown together in helter-skelter fash- 
ion, subject to chance and accident, without a guiding impulse 
behind them. They are both aware that life is essentially an enigma 
without a solution, that man, no less than everything else in this 
world, is subject to inexorable laws of nature, unconscious and 
indifferent to his fate and destiny, In one of his Poews in Prose, 
called “Nature,” ‘urgency relates how in his dream he meets 
the meditative “common Mother of us all” and asks her if she 
is thinking of “the future destinies of man” or of “how he may 
attain the highest possible perfection and happiness.” She replies: 

“Tam thinking how to give greater power to the leg muscles 
of the flea, that he may more easily escape from his enemies, The 
balance of attack and defence is broken... . It must be re- 
stored,” 
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“What” [replies ‘Turgenev, falteringly|, “what is it thou are 
thinking upon? But are not we, men, thy favorite children?” 

The woman frowned slightly, “AIL creatures are my chil- 
dren,” she pronounced, “and I care for them alike, and all alike 
T destroy,*™* 

Such is the world of the tragic and comic artists, in which 
they live and have their being. 

How does the tragic artist react to this life of conflict and 
strife? He is so constituted temperamentally that he js struck 
mainly by the dire misery, the great loss, the harrowing inci- 
dents, often brought about by the slightest accidents, which are 
unforeseen and hence uncontrolled, Hardy’s novels are one long 
recital of such accidents which bring about the gravest of trage- 
dics. Though slight incidents often avert fatal consequences as 
well as bring them about, the tragic artist is inclined to take for his 
theme incidents which needlessly occur and conflicts which have 
no solutions, In “Old Courtesan,” for example, Rodin has im« 
mortalized in marble an old decrepit, emaciated woman, yearn- 
ing in vain for the love and beauty which are denied to her by 
the natural course of events, Or, here is a big, powerful person- 
ality, who has the zeal and courage to combat traditions and 
initiate reforms, but by a mere accident his life is snuffed out and 
all his efforts are brought to naught—~the main theme of one 
of Turgenev’s consummate creations, 

Such are the themes of tragic beauty. Painful subjects find 
oxpressions in art because they are a part of life and because they 
contain for the artist significant character, which “is the essential 
truth of any natural object, whether ugly or beautiful; it is even 
what one might call a double truth, for it is the inner truth trans- 
lated by the outer truth; it is the soul, the feclings, the ideas, 
expressed by the features of a face, by the gestures and actions 
of a human being, by the tones of a sky, by the lines of a hori« 
zon.”* ‘The expression of this character, 1s we have seen, is one 
of the tasks of the creative artist, and his preference for these 
tragic themes is often impelled by his intense love of justice and 
his profound sympathy for struggling humanity, 

10° Ivan ‘Turgenev, Dream Tales and Prose Poems {by permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publishers, 1917), pp. 309-10, 

4 A, Rodin, Ar¢ (Small, Maynard & Co, 1917), po 45. 
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Lhe comic artist, in contrast to the tragic, reacts to the same 
world of conflict and strife differently, His temperament is such 
that he sces the humorous side of life—the absurdities, the follies, 
the stupidities of mankind, He prefers to expose petty abuses— 
affectation, conceit, bombast, prudishness, prejudice, snobbery, 
hypocrisy, false modesty, brazen egoism-—in order to laugh them 
out of existence; for they are the cause of a great many needless 
tragic incidents in human relationships, ‘The special target of 
the comic spirit is the fool who is bloated with his own importance, 
the man with his nose in the air, the sentimental child like Wer- 
ther. He directs his searchlight on our innermost selves so that we 
may shed our petty vanities and become acquainted with our real 
nature; for he rightly believes that if we understand our real 
selves many otherwise inevitable tragedies of life will be averted, 
Comedy is also “the fountain of sound sense” and often furnishes 
an ideal exemplar, such as Célimdne in Molitre’s Misanthrope 
or Lady Dunstane in Diana of the Crossways. 

‘To accomplish this dificult task the comic artist must be intel 
lectually a keen and profound student of this complex life, will- 
ing to accept it with all its imperfections, To love comedy, 
says Meredith, “you must know the real world, and know men and 
women well enough not to expect too much of them, though you 
must still hope for good?"* Without making the slightest com~ 
promise with the object of his scorn, he is thoroughly humane, not 
malicious in his effort to expose folly, ‘Though serious in his 
intent, he accepts his task cheerfully and tries to interpret life 
ag objectively and impartially as possible, In this most delicate 
of tasks “he must be subtle ta penetrate... . Comedy justly 
treated... . throws no infamous reflection upon life. It is 
deeply conceived, in the first place, and therefore it cannot be 
impure?" 

This is the nature of comic beauty, of which copious expres« 
sions may be found in all the arts, particularly in literature, which 
is so well fitted, as we have seen, for the expression of complex 
human experiences, Wholly in the comic vein is Turgenev’s prose 


1 George Meredith, Aw Essay on Comedy (Charles Scribner’s Sona, 
1918), p. 106. 
1" Ibid, pp, 76 and 96, 
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poem, “The Banquet of the Supreme Being,” in which the author 
relates that when the virtues Beneficence and Gratitude were 
introduced, they were “amazed beyond expression; ever since the 
world had stood, and it had been standing a long time, this was 
the first time they had met.” An example of comic beauty in a 
skeptical, ironic vein, is Anatole Vrance’s famous Penguin Island ; 
and one in a profoundly satiric vein is Swifts great attack on 
human nature, Gulliver’s Travels, 

Such are the characteristics of tragic and of comic beauty, Dra- 
matic beauty may be characterized as an intermediate type be~ 
tween these two. If the conflict of forces in tragic beauty is 
irreconcilable and leads inevitably to destruction, and if in comic 
beauty it is reconcilable and leads inevitably to a resolution, the 
outcome of the conflict in dramatic beauty is indefinite; the fate 
of the forces hangs in the balance, sways back and forth between 
destruction and safety, and often ends in no clearcut solution, 
Here the human attitude involved is decidedly that of an adven~ 
turous spirit, like that of William James or Stevenson, For such 
men life-is dramatic and worth while just because the infinitely 
varied happenings out of the incalculable relationships of con= 
flicting forces are not foreseen, and anything, good or bad, may 
be in store for them, Stevenson has given usa beautiful expression 
of this attitude in des Triplex, 

Dramatic beauty may be considered a sort of bridge between 
tragic and comic beauties, which are not so far apart as they 
seem to be, Just as great works of art contain aspects of romantic, 
realistic, and classic beauties, so they often ave a blending of 
tragic and comic beauties, the one counteracting the elTect of the 
other. Since life is neither wholly wails nor laughter, an entirely 
comic work, without a serious vein running through it, would be 
flippant and unconvincing, while the painful emotional tension 
in great tragedies would be unbearable without some comic relief, 
so effectively employed in the tragedies of Shakespeare and in the 
great human dramas of Thomas Hardy, Moreover, comic beauty 
when very profound often assumes the nature of tragic beauty, 
Through irony and satire, the comic spirit expresses the tragic 
aspects of life, impelled by its moral indignation for the injustices 
or follics of mankind, as Cervantes docs in Don Quixote, Mark 
Twain in The Mysterious Stranger, and Swift in Gulliver's 
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Travels, Invariably such great comic spirits have an undercurrent 
of intense seriousness running through their veins, 

‘The arts most suitable to the expression af tragic beauty are 
unquestionably the drama and literature, beenuse their subject 
matter is so great in scope, in concreteness, and in human signifi+ 
cance, It is not a mere coincidence that the greatest expressions 
of Greek and Shakespearean tragedy are in the dramatic form, 
‘The next most suitable media of expression are perhaps the plastic 
arts, because their scope of representation, as we have seen, is 
broad enough to take in all the visual aspects of nature, A few 
notable examples—~Michelangelo’s “Slave” and “The Last Judg- 
ment,” Rubens’ “Descent from the Cross,” Delucroix’s “Medea,” 
Donatello’s “Saint Magdalene,” as well as Rodin’s “Old Cour- 
tesan,” already mentioned—will suffice to show the great power 
of these arts in the expression of tragic beauty. Equally suitable 
in the expression of tragio beauty—even more suitable than the 
plastic arts——is the art of music, because of its great human signifi- 
cance as glorified speech, “I‘he composer expresses a tragic mood 
by the employment of deep, somber, and heavy tones, sluggish 
tempos, mournful timbres, unusual, unfamiliar combinations, and 
minor rather than major intervals (for Occidental listeners)— 
exemplified in such works as the second movement of Beethoven’s 
Erotica Symphony, Rachmaninefl’s symphonic tone-poem, The 
Isles of the Dead, 'Vchaikaysky’s Symphony No, 6, The decorative 
artist may at best create an unpleasant mood by the employment 
of dark values, somber colors, inclined lines, restless combina~ 
tions, complex relationships, and unbalanced compositions; but 
since he deals with silent, static patterns devoid of significant 
subject matter, as was explained in chapter viii, he does not pos« 
sess an adequate language of expressing tragic moods, «The archi- 
tect or the craftsman is likewise unable to express tragic beauty 
because he, too, deals with similar abstract patterns which can= 
nat express the tragic aspects of life, but merely reflect man’s 
pleasurable activities and joyous feelings. 

Tn their power of expressing comic beauty the arts maintain 
the same relative order and for the same reasons ns in that of ex- 
pressing tragic beauty. Drama and literature surpass the other 
arts in expressing comic beauty by the employment of concrete 
subject matter of far greater human significance, The plastic arts 
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express comic beauty by the representation of humorous aspects of 
life, as revealed in Luca della Robbia’s “Singing Gallery,” Franz 
Tals’s “Flille Bobbe,” Rubens’ “Tua Ronda,” and many of the 
Greck genre statucttes. Music can express comic beauty by sug 
gesting through tonal speech the abnormal, the incongruous, the 
unnatural, the queer, the absurd, and the unexpected which under- 
lic, psychologically, many of the comic manifestations of life. 
Amusing, for example, are tonal imitations of any bizarre, awke 
ward, or queer sounds which are familiar to us; amusing are ex- 
aggerations of rhythms accent, tempo, crescendo, diminuendo, 
when these are purposeless in the creation of a definite character; 
funny are deep, low tones in attempts to express rippling melodies 
suitable to the lighter upper tones, or light tones in attempts to 
express slow and solemn effects appropriate to the low tones; in~ 
congruous and hence ludicrous would be combinations of light, 
staccato tones with deep heavy tones, or crude, imitative passages 
in the midst of ethereal and poetical passages; comic effects would 
result from extreme and sudden change of key, from incomplete 
phrases, or from any other strongly contrasting effects which cause 
a shock, Some of these comic effects are felt in “I'chaikovsky’s 
Humoresque, Rebikoft’s Musical Snuffbox, Moussorgsky’s Song of 
the Flea and Pictures from an Exhibition, Decoration, archi- 
tecture, and the minor aris, in comparison with music, are far less 
able to express comic beauty, if at all, because they Jack the me~ 
dium of sound which has such great human significanee, ‘Che 
patterns in these arts which come closest to being considered comic 
are those which contain the same incongruous and queer effects 
already mentioned, For example, a pattern will raise a smile if it 
contains exaggerated shapes, such as too steep a roof, or too tiny 
a door—suggestive of deformity or distortion; or forms which are 
false or functionally unfit, such as a false window, a useless col- 
umn, or a fake chimney; a design will be humorous if some parts 
of it are extremely delicate while other parts are conrses or if a 
part of it is highly conventionalized while another part is definitely 
imitative; funny are arrangements of lines or shapes suggestive of 
moving things, as certain types of continuous ornament, like the 
familiar one called “running dog.” 

‘These arts cannot go beyond such effects in their expression of 
comic beauty, We must not forget also that in these arts, as well 
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as in others, any strange and new expression, when not understood 
by us, will seem humorous, or even tragic, if it is too extreme, be- 
cause we will consider it abnormal or queer; but when we become 
familiar enough with it to understand it, the work will no longer 
scem abnormal or queer, and hence will no longer appear to us 
as comic or trigic. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of easy and diMicult 
beauty, the broad aesthetic types which correspond to what some 
writers have characterized as the beautiful and the characteristic, 
within which may be included the charming, the pretty, the quaint, 
the sublime, the fantastic, the grotesque, and many other types. 

Easy beauty includes works which are so simple in design (a 
checker-board pattern or a simple melady) or so restful, soothing, 
and pleasant in character (a graceful line, a soft color, or a con~ 
sonant chord) that they fall conveniently within our range of per- 
ception and understanding. ‘“L'hese sensuous abjects are so familiar 
to everyone that their aesthetic perception is immediate and their 
appreciation spontancous, Difficult beauty, on the other hand, in- 
cludes those works which fully tax our range of perception and 
understanding, works so complex in design and so unusual in their 
expressive quality that they shock us momentarily and shake us out 
of our complacent mood. If we can rise up to them we shall re« 
coive a fuller satisfaction from them and hence consider them 
greater or even more beautiful than works of ensy beauty, 

No sharp distinction exists, therefore, between these two types 
of beauty; the one imperceptibly turns into the other, Dificult 
beauty, then, differs from ensy beauty not so much in kind but in 
degree; it is simply more of the same kind, What may be difficult 
to one individual may be easy beauty ta another; and the degree 
of ensy or difficult beauty is directly proportional to the appreci~ 
ator’s range of perception, experience, and emotional sensitivity. 

The beauty of a work of art may be difficult, as has already 
been mentioned, with respect to its formal camplexity, to its ex- 
pressive intensity, or to the magnitude of its subject matter, Let 
us briefly consider these three aspects of difficult beauty, 

Formal complexity is what Bosanquet calls intricacy, ‘That 
pattern of a work will possess difficult beauty if it contains such 
intricate relationships among so many and varied elements that its 
complexity taxes our perceptive power to the full, Compare, for 
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example, the limited range of perception necessary to grasp the 
simple all-over pattern of a rug or a wall paper, in which a few 
motifs are uniformly repeated in a rhythmic sequence, with the 
extremely wide range of perception necessary to grasp the complex 
pattern of a modern drawing or painting by Braque or Kandinsky, 
in which the relationship of elements is highly involved and the 
scheme of composition is by na means easily recognizable, Or 
compare the obvious pattern of a simple folksong——restatement of 
a simple theme after a contrasting theme---with that of a Bach 
fugue, in which the theme (called a subject) and its variations 
form such a labyrinthine structure that to find one’s self through 
the maze requires a power of perception beyond the range of most 
people. When an individual is unable to grasp such a difficult 
beauty, he is apt to call it ugly, because of his natural “revulsion 
against a difficulty which he cannot solve”; whereas when “it is 
demonstrated to one that the texture at every point is exquisitely 
beautiful, as is always the ease in the works which furnish the 
higher and rarer test of appreciation--we may think of Dante’s 
Inforno—it is casier to believe that one’s failure to grasp the whole 
is simply a defect in one’s capacity of attention.’ Difficult beauty 
of this type, of course, docs not mean perfect beauty; that depends 
upon complete and satisfactory realization of all formal values, 
the attainment of which becomes difficult in proportion to the 
complexity of the pattern, 

Expressive intensity is what Bosanquet calls tension, If the 
expressive content of a work of art is so sich and the feelings 
aroused by it are so profound and poignant that its complete ap- 
preciation demands our full emotional capacity, as will be the case 
in the contemplation of a great tragedy, the work of art will 
possess difficult beauty, There is no doubt that, as Bosanquet says, 
“the capacity to endure and enjoy fecling at high tension is some- 
what rare...» The kind of effort required is not exactly an 
intellectual effort; it is something more, it is an imaginative effort, 
that is.... one in which the body-and-mind, without resting upon 
a fixed system like that of accepted conventional knowledge, has 
to frame for itself as a whole an experience in which it can ‘live’ 


“4B, Bosanquet, Threa Lectures on Aesthetic (Macmillan & Co,, 
Ltd., London, 1923), pp. 88~89. 
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the embodiment before it. When Ring John says to Hubert the 
single word ‘death,’ the word is, in a sense, easily apprehended; but 
the state of the whole man behind the broken utterance may take 
some complete transformatton of mental attitude to enter into, 
And such a transformation may not be at all easy or comfortable; 
it may be even terrible, so that in Aristotle’s phrase the weakness 
of the spectator shrinks from it, And this is very apt to apply, on 
one ground or anather, to all great art, or indeed to all that is 
great of any kind, here is no doubt a resentment against what 
is great, if we cannot rise to it?* Here also, as in the former case, 
an individual is likely to call a work of art ugly not because of 
any inherent aesthetic defect in it—unsuccessful expression—but 
simply because the intensity of its expressive values overwhelms 
him, overtaxing his limited emotional and imaginative powers to 
such an extent that he is unable to assimilate its full content. 
Magnitude of subject matter, or significance of meaning-con- 
tent, is what Bosanquet calls width. ‘Chat work will possess difft- 
cult beauty if it is so full of meat, so rich in meaning, that its 
complete appreciation requires a fullness of experience of life, a 
largeness of outlook, and a catholicity of sympathy, “It is a 
remarkable and rather startling fact,” as Bosanquet puts it, “that 
there are genuine lovers of beauty, well equipped in scholarship, 
who cannot really enjoy Aristophanes, or Rabelais, or the Falstaff 
scenes of Shakespeare. ‘This is again, I venture to think, a ‘weak- 
ness of the spectator.’ In strong humour or comedy you have to 
endure a sort of dissolution of the conventional world, All the 
serious accepted things are shown you topsy-turvy; beauty, in the 
narrow and current sense, among them, ‘The comic spirit enjoys 
itself at the expense of everything; the gods are starved out and 
brought to terms by the birds’ command of the air, cutting off the 
vapour of sacrifice on which they lived; ‘Titania falls in love with 
Bottom the weaver; Falstaff makes a fool of the Lord Chief Jus« 
tice of England, All this demands a peculiar strength to encom~ 
pass with sympathy its whole width, You must feel a liberation 
in it all; itis partly like a holiday in the mountains or on a voyage 
at sea; the customary scale of everything is changed, and you your- 
self perhaps are revealed to yourself as a trifling insect or a moral 


1 1ild., pp. 89-92. 
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prig?!* Works of this nature, which demand such a mature and 
mellowed temperament, an unprejudiced mind, a largeness of 
heart, and a sense of balance for their full appreciation, are often 
considered ugly not because they have any inherent aesthetic de» 
fects but because the individual lacks those qualifications; he can 
not view such works impaitially, from distant heights, as it were, 
or with a sense of humor; in other words, he fails to rise to the 
occasion, 

It is interesting to note that Burke’s definition of the beautiful 
and the sublime coincides in subject matter with our definition of 
easy and difficult beauty, ‘The beautiful, he says, has qualities or 
attributes of love or of some passion similar to it; such as, small- 
ness, smoothness, gradual variation, delicacy, clear, fair, or mild 
colors, even features, clear eyes, graceful posture and motion, and 
elegance or regularity of physiognomy and form, In other words, 
the beautiful involves those qualities of the senses, of Feelings, and 
of actions which are pleasant and easily perceived. On the other 
hand, the sublime has qualities and attributes which are unpleas- 
ant and difficult to perceive; such as terror, obscurity, power, 
privation, vastness, infinity, magnificence, intense light or dark, 
excessively loud, sudden, low, tremulous, or intermittent sounds, 
cries of animals in distress, strong tastes and smells, and feclings 
of pain, anguish, and torment. In other words, the sublime is 
difficult beauty because it involves qualities which are overwhelm= 
ing in their intensity?" 

Thus, while beauty, in the ordinary sense, is limited to things 
which stimulate the pleasant sensations and are ensily perceived, 
the field of aesthetic beauty is almost unlimited, Our survey of 
difficult beauty has revealed that many aspects of our perceptive 
world, particularly the painful and the fearful, which are often 
called ugly, may become intensely beautiful when aesthetically 
treated, In other words, any subject matter may be the theme 
of art and will become beautiful to us if we can react to it 
aesthetically, fccling satisfied with the matter expressed or with 
the manner of its expression, 

It remains for us to ask; Is any one type of beauty more or 


193}, Bosanquet, of. cit, pp. 92~93. Quoted by permision. 
4 Tdinund Burke, On the Sublime and the Beautiful, Part 11, 
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less important aesthetically than any other? And if not, what is 
the aesthetic value in knowing and distinguishing the various 
types which we have characterized? 

So far as their intrinsic aesthetic values are concerned, they 
have no relative importance, A romantic work of art is no more 
beautiful intrinsically than a realistic or a classic one; a tragedy is 
no more beautiful than a comedy, ‘The type of beauty one likes 
is a matter of personal taste or preference, Even a work of art 
which is an embodiment of many types in one may not be any more 
beautiful than one which embodies only one type, although, other 
things being equal, the former work will be the richer, The degree 
of beauty which a work of art contains for cach individual, as we 
have seen, depends upon the degree of satisfaction he derives from 
its successful expression of functional, formal, and expressive 
values and for the values themselves, 

In spite of this, a knowledge of types of beauty has an indirect 
aesthetic value, Since an adequate knowledge of what you are 
about ta contemplate is the necessary initial step toward apprecin- 
tion, and since a knowledge or a mere recognition of the type of 
beauty is an additional acquaintance with the work before you, 
such a knowledge helps you to put yourself in the proper receptive 
mood toward the contemplated object and brings you one step 
nearer to the desired goal, But you cannot clenrly discern the type 
of beauty unless the artist has clearly conceived it. lence he, too, 
must know the types well in order that his works may belong to 
clearly defined types, He should realize in his creations not only a 
unity of composition but a unity of conception as well; that is, 
he should never lead you to think, for example, that his work is a 
comedy when he intends it to be a tragedy or vice versa, Unity of 
conception is just another means available to him in his task of 
creating consummate beauty, ‘Thus, for the artist as well as for 
the appreciator, a clear knowledge of the types of beauty is a help 
ful nid to genuine appreciation. 
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HE 'NME has come to discuss what is perhaps our most dif- 

ficult subject—the nature of criticism, Just what is criti- 
cism in general and aesthetic criticism in particular? Wow shall 
we arrive at the intrinsic aesthetic value of works of art, and what 
criteria shall we employ in determining their relative worth? What 
are the qualifications of an ideal critic, and what is his function? 
‘To give adequate answers to such questions is by no means ensy, 
because critics differ among themselves as to the value of 2 specific 
work of art. Here if anywhere some unanimity of opinion should 
exists but unfortunately, art appreciation being so much a matter 
of personal reactions to works of art, disagreements in judgment 
are bound to occur, However wre this may be, we must bring to- 
gether all our findings and try to formulate some adequate rules 
or criteria of our own for making judgments; for without some 
criteria no genuine understanding and appreciation of works of 
art is possible, It is not enough to say a work of art is beautiful; 
we must also say why we consider it beautiful and why we place 
it above another work of art, 

Any criticism, no matter of what nature, involves making 4 
judgment or expressing a preference, be it like or dislike, Ihe 
simple statement, “T like this picture,” ar “That statue is ugly,” 
is a judgment; but it is also the beginning of criticism, for it ree 
veals the contemplator’s taste and preferences, his attitude toward 
art in general and toward this or that art in particular, and reflects 
the nature of his personality, his innate and acquired tendencies, 
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Criticism in a broader sense, however, is something more than 
asimple judgment, It involves not only blame but also praise of 
the contemplated object; it involves giving the reasons why we 
prefer this to that work of art, telling what the basic principles or 
the criteria ave upon which we have based our preference or esti- 
mation, Criticism, then, is a judgment colored by mature reflec 
tion, It is an analytical process, an intellectual activity, which, 
though it follows the aesthetic experience, plays some part in 
determining our taste. All emotional reactions to works of art, 
however spontaneaus, are affected or modified by reflective intel- 
ligence, the determining factor in one’s taste. As Santayana ex- 
presses it, “good taste comes... . from having united in one’s 
memory and character the fruit of many diverse undertakings.” 
All such critical judgments are based on principles or criteria, 
which, taken together, constitute a standard of criticism, that is, 
taste “in its more deliberate and circumspect form.” Such cri- 
teria ave, of course, gradually formed by the appreciator as a 
natural result of his reflection upon and his study of works of art. 

Our task in this chapter is to see what definite criteria of criti- 
cism we can formulate in the light of the foregoing study and 
knowledge of art, But before attempting to do 50, we must define 
aesthetic criticism and disengage it from other types of criticism 
which also may be applied to a work of art, 

Corresponding to the two types of knowledge characterized in 
chapter ii there are two main types of criticism—gcientific and 
agsthetic-—under which may be grouped the various kinds of criti- 
cism in vogue, 

Scientific criticism deals with an analysis and evaluation of all 
relevant facts about the work of art and its creator, and estimates 
the value of the work in accordance with its power of revealing or 
expressing the dominant ideas of the age of which it is a product, 
‘The great exponent of this type of criticism was Hippolyte Taine, 
who maintained that a work of art is the product of three forces 
the examination of which is essential to its understanding: the 
race, the cena characteristics of the artist asa result of his” 


‘George Santayana, Reason ix Art (Vol. IV, Life of Reason, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1922), Pp. 207. 
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people and ancestors; the environment, the artist’s acquired educa~ 
tion and experience under the influence of social, econamic, reli- 
gious, and other forces; and the time, the particular age in which 
the artist lived and worked, 

Closely allied to the spirit of scientific criticism are: historical 
criticism, which deals primarily with recorded facts, with all so- 
ciological, political, psychological, and related manifestations 
concerning the work of art and the artist, for the purpose of 
amplifying and clarifying all relevant knawledge about them; 
psychological or biographical criticism, which deals primarily with 
the creator’s peculiar mental and emotional characteristics rather 
than with environmental influences as the main determining factor 
of the work of art under consideration (propounded by Véron 
to combat ‘Taine’s powerful influence) ; technical criticism, which 
stresses all the subtle peculiarities of the artist’s craft and all the 
technical tricks of the trade that are employed in the creation of 
the work of art; and moral criticism, which deals primarily, not 
with the nature of the work of art and its affective tone, but with 
its evil or beneficial cultural and moral influences on society at 
large or on certain individuals in particular, This perfectly le- 
gitimate criticism, though close to aesthetic criticism (since it 
deals with human values), must be classed with scientific criticism 
because it involves a practicnl rather than an aesthetic attitude 
toward the work of art; itis interested in the contemplated object 
not ag an end in itself but as a means to an end, 

Acsthetic criticism, on the other hand, as the term implies, deals 
merely with the aesthetic values, the qualities expressed by the 
work of art and the manner of their expression, It searches for 
the peculiar flavor of the object in question, and makes judgments 
or estimations regarding its qualities as ends in themselves and 
not as means to an end, As one illustrious exponent of this criti- 
cism puls it, “in aesthetic criticism the first step toward secing 
one’s object as it really is, is to know one’s own impression as it 
really is, to discriminate it, to realize it distinctly, ‘I'he objects 
with which aesthetic criticism deals—music, poetry, artistic and 
accomplished forms of human life—are indeed receptacles of 80 
many powers or forces: they possess, like the products of nature, 
so many virtucs or qualities. What is this song or picture, this en~ 
gaging personality presented in life or in a book, to me? What 
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effect does it really produce on me? Does it give me pleasure? 
and if so, what sort or degree of pleasure? How is my nature 
modified by its presence, and under its influence? ‘Che answers 
to these questions are the original facts with which the aesthetic 
critic has todo . . . « And the function of the aesthetic critic is 
to distinguish, to analyse, and separate from its adjuncts, the virtue 
by which a picture, a landscape, a Lair personality in life or in a 
book, produces this special impression of beauty or pleasure, to 
indicate what the source of that impression is, and under what 
conditions it is experienced,?”? 

When such a criticism becomes so subjective that it involves 
relatively less evaluation, less conformity to tradition or to estab- 
lished types, it becomes what is called impressionistic criticism, of 
which Anatole France, Croce, and Spingarn are conspicuous rep 
resentatives. On the other hand, when aesthetic criticism aims to 
make objective judgments and evaluations in conformity with 
some standard, taken on authority or individually formulated, it 
is known as judicial criticism; of this type Lessing, Brunetidre, 
and Babbitt were famous adherents, Impressionistic and judicial 
criticism are always opposed to each other because they are ex- 
pressions of two contrasting human impulses—the impulse for 
expansion, or complete freedom of expression, versus the impulse 
for concentration, or controlled and tempered expression, 

‘These two main types of criticism, scientific and aesthetic, are 
not always so sharply demarcated; their boundaries often overlap, 
giving rise to a type in which the emphasis is simply on one of 
the aspects rather than on the other, Just as the perception of the 
extern) Facts of an object is essential ta one’s aesthetic experience 
of it, so a great deal of the information in scientific criticism is in- 
dispensable to aesthetic criticism, Therefore, when aj] the relevant 
facts in scientific criticism—historical, psychological, biograph- 
ical, and technical—are brought to bear on the understanding 
of a work of art, we have a more genuine aesthetic criticism 
which Lewia Gates has characterized as appreciative criticism—the 
power to “liscover and recreate .. .. the rhythms of delight 
with which the poom [or any other work of art] vibrated for the 


fa 
"Walter Pater, Ze Renaksance (Boni and Liveright, 1919), Pref- 
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men of the age whose life the poem uttered [as well as to} discern 
and realize those actual moods, those swift counter changes of 
feeling, which once, in a definite place and at a definite moment, 
within the consciousness of a single artist evoked images and 
guided them into union, charged them with spiritual power, and 
called into rhythmical order sound-symbols to represent them 
thenceforth forever,’! “Chis, then, is the assential nature of acg- 
thetic criticism, practiced by great masters of the craft, Pater, 
Sainte-Beuve, Brandes, and at times even Taine, 

The difficult task is still ahead of us, How shall we arrive at 
such an estimation of a work of art? According to what criteria 
must its intrinsic aesthetic value be determined? Are the stand~ 
ards of criticism absolute or relative? Which side shall we take 
in the perennial debate between the judicial and the impressionistic 
critics for and against standards? Let us see what they have to 
offer, 

The central point of the impressionists’ argument is this: 
We cannot judge works of art according to any fixed standards, 
because history shows that standards change, A modern drama, for 
example, the action of which may cover # span of years, would be 
unacceptable to the classicist, because his standard demands that 
the time of the drama should not exceed one day. Besides, n work 
of art may conform to a certain standard and yet fail to arouse 
genuine aesthetic reaction, We cannot, therefore, judge it ac 
cording to any arbitrary standard, We can only estimate it by 
asking ourselves, “What has the artist tried to express and how 
well has he expressed it??? We cannot even criticize the artist for 
the aesthetic content of his work of art, for his only duty as an 
artist is to express his vision of reality to the best of his ability, 
“If such expressions,” says Croce, “really are perfect, there is 
nothing to be done but to advise the critics to leave the artists in 
peace, for they can only dorive inspiration from what has moved 
their soul. They should rather direct their attention towards effect 
ing changes in surrounding nature and society, that auch impres- 
sions and states of soul should not recur,”* Our judgment of a 


4 Lewis Gates, Studios and Appreciations (by permission of The Mac+ 
millan Company, publishers, 1900), p, 221, j 

5 Benedetto Croce, Aesthetic (by permission of Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd, publishers, London, 1922), pp. Si=52, 
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work of art, therefore, according to the impressionist, must be 
based solely on its power to move us emotionally by revealing to 
us the artist’s imaginative vision of reality, which we can receive 
in go far as we can become one with the artist, that is, can re-create 
his vision in our own terms, Criticism, thus, being self-expression, 
becomes creative. In other words, pure objective criticism, as 2 
judicial critic understands it, is a hopeless and a useless task. 

The judicial critics’ answer to this argument is somewhat as 
follows: The refusal of all standards is impossible and is sheer 
nonsense. Some basis of criticism is implied even in a simple 
choice between two works of art and is essential to all discrimina~ 
tions, ‘I'he impressionist’s critical formula is in reality a stand~ 
ard; all he has done is to substitute a flexible standard for one 
which he considers toa rigid, ‘hough he professes to criticize 
without definite criteria, criteria are often implied in his seem- 
ingly casual cestatic outbursts and are revealed to the discrim~ 
inating observer in the recital of his adventures with the work of 
art, He plays with the overtones of criticism so deftly, as Bliss 
Perry says, because he knows the fundamental tones so well, even 
if he prefers not to mention them, To abandon all standards, 
then, either in creation or in appreciation, even were it possible, 
would result in a complete chaos, in a complete confusion of all 
languages of expression, because it would wipe out all distinctions 
of value, reduce all nesthetic reactions to nebulous thrills, and make 
one man’s estimate as adequate as another’s, Moreaver, if some 
standard is unavoidable, argues the judicial critic, then the criteria 
of that standard become of vital concern to us; for the artist’s 
impressions, emotions, and ideas, which are communicated to us 
through his creations and alter to a certain extent our conception 
of life and conduct, are determined or at least colored by those 
criteria, Since he cannot record everything that he sees, or hears, 
or feels, his selection cannot be made otherwise than in accord+ 
ance with his standard, Hence, the moral values in a work of art, 
no less than the manner of their expression, become important to 
the judicial critic, and for that reason subject to criticism, 

Undoubtedly both of these opposing views contain some truth, 
for they are expressions of two fundamental human impulses. 
The impressionist’s contention that a fixed or an absolute standard 
is impossible cannot be refuted. The fact that differences in in- 
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dividuals give rise to different aesthetic reactions means that our 
judgments of works of art will vary considerably and hence cannot 
be measured according to any fixed standard. Since every aesthetic 
experience is a unique phenomenon, “a complete, self-contained, 
monadic world” in itself, each individual is his own judge of the 
intrinsic value of a specific work, irrespective of what the basis of 
his criticism may be and no matter how much his evaluation may 
conform to or differ from that of another individual, 

On the other hand, the judicial critic is right in maintaining 
that, in spite of the uniqueness of an aesthetic experience, making 
comparative appraisals of or discriminating between works of art 
which are so different in kind and vary so greatly in their power 
of arousing acsthetic reactions is instinctive and unavoidable. 
After reacting to two works of art, how can we fail to find one of 
them more satisfying than the other, and to maintain that as our 
measure of excellence, until it is supplanted by the superior quality 
of a third or a fourth work with which we come in contact? By 
some such process we begin to sct up for ourselves a standard, the 
criteria of which we may or may not consciously formulate, Out 
of all such standards, which will naturally have differences and 
similarities, some will emerge and become more or less definite 
and pervasive, “Thus, even though an absolute standard may be 
impossible, relative standards are inescapable; for every individual 
must accept or formulate one in accordance with which he will 
criticize the works within the field of his experience. 

As to the judicial critic’s contention that criticism of the artist's 
philosophy of life as expressed in his work of art is legitimate, be« 
cause his philosophy may modify or even change our whole outlook 
on life, the impressionistic critic is right in asserting that, though 
such a criticism is legitimate, it cannot be considered aesthetic un- 
less the moral values expressed are contemplated aesthetically like 
other values; but if they are criticized as means-to-end values, 23 
matters of practical consequence, then such a judgment becomes a 
moral criticism and cannot affect the nesthetic value of the work 
in question, 

Thus, we cannot wholly dispense with cither of these two ap- 


°R, G, Collingwood, Outlines of a Philosophy of Art (Oxford Uni+ 
versity Press, 1925), Ps 99s 
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posing kinds of criticism in the formation of our own standard, 
The impressionist considers expression the most important value in 
art because through unhampered exercise of that activity he finds 
a satisfying outlet for self-expression; while the judicial critic 
considers form the most important value in art because through 
the arduous task of organization he learns concentration and con- 
trol, which he considers essential to all our activities, Should we 
abandon the impulse for expression, extreme concentration would 
end in starvation; our fixed standards would become go rigid that 
aesthetic expression would stagnate, Should we abandon the im- 
pulse for form, uncontrolled expression would break down all 
distinctions of values and destroy art altogether; without some sort 
of standard ng a guide, creation becomes flabby, aimless, untem- 
pered, and appreciation degenerates into mere ecstatic thrills, Both 
impulses are essential to a balanced life, and neither one can be 
said to be more important than the other. As the indispensable 
union of form and expression was found to be essential to every 
work of art, so the union of these two impulses is necessary in 
the formulation of a genuine standard of aesthetic criticism. 

Our standard, therefore, should be the outcome not only of 
thorough aesthetic knowledge but also of wide experience of life, 
and of broad human sympathies, It should be not “infallible as 
the elements of Euclid,” which Lessing considered Aristotle’s 
Poaties to be, but flexible enough to be modified as further acs 
thetic experience and knowledge demands, Yet to have universal 
validity the criteria of such a standard should be based on the most 
fundamental psychological facts, For then we would all make 
judgments on the same basis, even though our individual evalua- 
tions might be different, 

Before discussing the criteria of such a standard, however, we 
have one more task to perform, We must rule out all irrelevant 
criteria which may be and constantly are employed in supposedly 
aesthetic Judgments of works of art. Since aesthetic criticism deals 
only with aesthetic facts, judgments which are based on extrancous 
facts or personal preferences cannot he considered valid resthetic 
evaluations, Most of such irrelevant judgments are based on per- 


T Quoted by B. Bosanquet, in A History of Aesthetic (George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd, London, 1917), p. 218 
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sonal prejudices, on arbitrary convictions, and on 4 confusion of 
aesthetic value with other values, Let us consider some of these 
irrelevant criteria. 

Judgments based on personal prejudices may arise from pref. 
erence for a specific art, a specific subject matter, a specific type 
of beauty or class appeal. ‘That we all have a right to our per« 
sonal likes and dislikes of one sort or another goes without saying, 
but that such preferences should affect the intrinsic value of a 
work of art is another matter, For example (a) I may prefer 
sculpture to painting, or music to dancing; hut since arts, as we 
have seen, are unique languages of expression, and hence incom« 
parable, how can the aesthetic value of a particular work of art 
be determined by such preferences? ‘I'he critic may question not 
the artist’s freedom of choice of the medium of expression but 
only his ability to cope with the scope and limitations of that me- 
dium. It is an irrelevant judgment to say that a statue is less satis« 
factory aesthetically than a building merely hecause it belongs to 
the art of sculpture, ‘Or I may have a special liking for French art 
while you may prefer English art, but “to import nationalism 
+. «+ into art,” as Buermeyer says, “is to betray one’s country 
and to abandon art altogether’? The arts of different countries 
have, of course, their strengths and weaknesses, which will no 
doubt play a part in our judgments, but a work of art cannot be 
condemned merely because it is American or Russian, (b) I may 
prefer a landscape to a portrait, choral music to a symphony, on a 
novel of manners to one dealing with historical material; but 
surely the subject matter which an artist chooses to deal with can 
not affect its intrinsic aesthetic worth, ‘The values expressed by 
the subject matter—yes, they do play a part in our aesthetic judg» 
ment, as we shall see—but the subject matter through which they 
are expressed is the artist's sole concern and should not be ques. 
tioned in our judgment of a work 80 long as the aesthetic attitude 
can be maintained, (¢) I may prefer a contemporary work to an 
ancient one, or a realistic to a romantic ane, or one which appeals 
to the proletarian or aristocratic class, But such preferences should 
not affect my judgment of the work before me; for here again we 


52, Buermeyer, 2'he Aesthetic Experience (Barnes Foundation, 
Merion, Pa, 1924), p. 168, 
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cannot quarrel with the artist concerning the kind of world which 
he desires to create. In our judgment of his work we must accept 
that world as we find it, we must accept without question the mode 
of conception which he has chosen ta employ in expressing his 
desires and ideas, ‘This statement applies to all aesthetic types dis 
cussed in the previous chapter except easy and difficult beauty. 
Since these invalve no specific subject matter, but rather degrees 
of satisfaction felt for simple or for eamplex organization, mild - 
or intense expressive values, narrow or broad vision of life, they do 
affect the intrinsic aesthetic value of a work and hence play a part, 
as we shall sec, in determining the criteria of aesthetic criticism. 

Similarly we must consider irrelevant three criteria that are 
based on arbitrary convictions—authoritarianism, subjectivism, 
universality and permanency—and the criteria that are based on 
aconfusion of aesthetic value with other values, of which I shall 
mention three common types: 

1, By an authoritarian criterion I mean one based on a long- 
established conviction which is accepted on faith or without ques« 
tion, Since an aesthetic judgment is a purely personal affair, it is 
worthless unless it is a genuine and sincere expression of our own 
aesthetic reaction, TIfence, to say that a work is poor merely be- 
cause it Fails te conform to this or to that standard is an innde~ 
quate judgment and reveals the paucity of our aesthetic experience. 
Only when we are convinced by experience that an established 
criterion is an adequate test of aesthetic value does aur judgment 
become a sincere and hence a genuine estimate, because the cri- 
terion in question becomes our own, The opinion of a recognized 
authority should always be respected and, like any other expert 
knowledge, should not be rejected by one who is less expert in that 
particular field, But he should nat substitute the estimate of such 
an authority for his own. Support your own judgment by that of 
an expert or established authority if you are in agreement with it, 
but to accept it as your own without being convinced of its validity 
is to encourage laziness and arrest your aesthetic development, 

2. By a subjective criterion I mean one based on contemptuous 
disregard of all authoritative estimates, on the belief that one 
judgment is as valid as another, ‘This criterion is in direct con- 
trast to the preceding one because, although a sincere appraisal, it 
is a conceited one. Its advocate faile to recognize that aesthetic 
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criticism is a difficult and specialized task like any other, the value 
of which is in direct proportion to the thoroughness of the critic’s 
technical knowledge of the art he is criticizing, to the broadness 
of his general aesthetic knowledge, as well as to the degree of his 
aesthetic sensibility. Since arts, like all spoken tongues, are lan- 
wf guages of expression, they cannot be thoroughly understood unless 
their vocabulary and grammatical rules are more or less familiar, 
If we lack such knowledge, how can we expect to criticize a work 
as competently as one who has given his whole life to the study of 
the art in question? Of course, an exceptionally brilliant amateur 
with a keen insight may and often does hit upon an evaluation 
which is more valuable than the estimate of a professional critic; 
but such cases are exceptions which prove the rule, Be sincere in 
your judgment and refuse that of any authority, no matter how 
great, unless you honestly agree with it, But at the same time, 
do not think that your judgment is final; respect the opinions of 
others and keep your mind open to all they have to offer that 
might be helpful to the development of your own critical powers, 
3. Universality and permanency as relevant criteria of aes~ 
thetic judgment are dificult to refute, for they are deep-seated 
ones in all critical treatises, By universality I mean the many 
sidedness of a work of art, its breadth of appeal; and by perma~ 
nency I mean the usual “test of time,” the lasting quality of the 
work of art. I do not consider these criteria relevant to aesthetic 
criticism because what are judged in accordance with them are 
extraneous remote facts, not qualities which are immediately per- 
ceived, No doubt if a work deals with fundamental aspects of 
life and deep-seated traits of human nature, it will appeal to 
many types of people, generation after generation, But these 
aspects aro not inherent qualities of the work directly felts they 
are rather mere by-products which as significant facts are intel- 
lectually inferred, Universality and permanency are, therefore, 
more iclevant to the historical than to the aesthetic critic, Uni- 
versality also implies majority rulo, appeal to the greatest number. 
The criterion in this sense is even less relevant to aesthetic evalu 
ation than in the previous sense, because, since art is an ideal and 
aesthetic criticism an individual affair, the intrinsic value of a 
work cannot be determined merely by the opinion of many people, 
especially when that opinion is based on and determined by (most 
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likely) the very irrelevant criteria which we are discussing, On 
this basis of universality some of the great masterpieces will have 
to be considered as inferior works, for they have appealed to rela~ 
tively few people, As Denman Ross says with much feeling: “As 
long ae the public is the judge of Art we shall have no Art, for 
the public , .. . discriminates only in types [whereas] apprecia- 
tion of Art means, always, and everlastingly a discrimination in 
particular instances and a selection of the best,” based on excel- 
lence and perfection of which the public is ignorant.’ 

The criteria based on a confusion of aesthetic with other 
values must also be considered irreleyant to aesthetic judgment, 
because they require from the work under criticism values which 
it is not intended to give, Although all activitics in life-—art, 
philosophy, science, morality, religion—are interrelated and indi~ 
rectly affect one another, yet cach activity has its unique value and 
fulfills a different human need, To censure art because it fails 
to fulfill the need of another activity is to make a false judgment. 
‘The following examples are the mast common judgments of this 
type: (@) The statement, “The painting is poor because the cle- 
ments in it are not true to nature, the trees or the figures do not 
look like actual trees or figures,” ov “The story is poor because the 
incidents in it are impossible and the facts related are not true,” 
may be correct, but each judgment is irrelevant nesthetically, be- 
cause the nim of a painting or a novel js not to convey factual 
knowledge, (0) The judgment, “This novel is bad because it will 
have a bad influence on individuals or on society at large,” is not 
an aesthetic but a moral judgment beenuse it deals with the prac« 
tical consequences of the work, implying that the function of art 
is to teach or preach good morals, (¢) ‘To say, “This song or this 
picture is poor because it has no popular, democratic appeal,” or 
“That symphony or that poem must be fine because it appeals to 
a select minority,” is to make a false aesthetic judgment, because 
the criticism involves a confusion of social with aesthetic values, 
Since art is. a personal experience it cannot be evaluated by the opin« 
ion of any particular group of people, Even the commercial value 
of works of art is no mensure of their acsthetic worth, because it 


© Denman Ross, Ow Draving and Paintleg (Floughton Mifflin Com- 
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is determined not only by the opinions of eminent critics but also 
by the social mind and the law of supply and demand, 

No one denies that criticism or evaluation of works of art from 
all these points of view is perfectly legitimate. All that I wish to 
emphasize here is that such criticisms should not be called aesthetic 
criticism nor confused with it 

Thus we see that the task of aesthetic criticism is not easy, ‘1’ 
free our minds from all these irrevelant criteria is almost impos 
sible; and yet we must try to do so if we desire to obtain an ade» 
quate basis for judging works of.art, The harboring of such 
irrelevant criteria limits our range of nesthetic enjoyment by tend 
ing to make us unsympathetic and intolerant Coward new works 
and unfamiliar modes of expression. Violent dislike or ridicule 
of certain schools or tendencies, so common during transitional pe~ 
riods, such as that manifested against the impressionists in the 
nineteenth and the modernists in the present century, is mainly 
the result of Judgments based on these irrelevant criteria, As 
Collingwood puts it, “Every period and school of art is aiming at 
something, at some peculiar type of effect which it feels to be 
worth achieving; and to be hostile to any given period or school 
means to deprive oneself of the aesthetic experience in which that 
period or school specialized, and so to impoverish one’s aesthetic 
Hife to just that extent!!? Before we can accept ar reject a wark 
of art offered to us, we should certainly try to understand it, 
try to learn the artist’s intention in creating it; but we cannot 
do so if our critical standard is based on the foregoing irrelevant 
criteria, 

We have finally arrived at our main task, namely, the chars 
acterization of the criteria in accordance with which aesthetic 
judgments should be made, ‘These criteria constitute two stand» 
ards of aesthetic criticism (corresponding to and involving the 
two aesthetic meanings of the word beautiful as defined in chap~ 
ter ii) which may be distinguished at the outset, 

Perfection is one standard of criticism, It is based on the frat 
meaning of beauty; that is, satisfaction felt for successful ex« 
pression, involving the manner of expression rather than the matter 
expressed, Judged by this standard, two works of unequal mag~ 
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nitude may both he perfect, such asa symphony and a song, a novel 
and a story, a cathedral and a barn, If they fall short of perfece 
tion, then they will have varying degrees of beauty, 

Greatness is the other standard of criticism, It is based on the 
second meaning of beauty, that is, on satisfaction felt for the 
yalues expressed, involving the matter expressed as well as the 
manner of expression, Judged by this standard, a work of art 
cannot have maximum greatness if i¢ is not a perfect expression, 
But of two perfect works, one will be judged greater than the 
other by everyone, according to their relative greatness in sig- 
nificance of values expressed or in magnitude of the problem dealt 
with; for example, the symphony will be judged greater than the 
song, the novel greater than the story, the cathedral greater than 
the barn, ‘ 

Perfection may be judged in accordance with the following 
two criteria, which seem to me the most relevant: completeness of 
aesthetic content-—~the expression of cach aud every one of the 
functional, formal, and expressive values and unique attributes—~ 
which snight be considered the bodily members of a perfect work 
of arty and successful expression of each and every one of the 
values and unique attributes, which might be called the heart of 
perfection. 

Since most works of art are rather complex and highly organ- 
ized patterns of aesthetic media, expressing not only one but many 
values and unique attributes, obviously, the more of those values 
and attributes a work reveals, the more complete and, ather things 
being equal, the more nearly perfect will be its nesthetic content, 
Just as no living organism can be perfect if any one of its mem- 
- bers is missing, 80 no work of art can be aesthetically perfect if it 
* fails to express any one of its essential values and attributes. ‘The 

failure to express any value on the part of the artist indicates the 
meagerness of his aesthetic knowledge of the problem at hand, 
and results in the poverty of the work, A building, for example, 
which expresses all the functional and allied values, manifests all 
the formal values of unity and variety, reveals a character ox~ 
pressive of its function, and displays all the unique attributes of 
architecture, will certainly be judged by anyone to be more nearly 
perfect than a building which expresses only a part of these values 
and attributes, A critical perusal of two novels might reveal that 
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one of them is rather poor and meager in aesthetic content, while 
the other contains a wealth of incidents and characters, all woven 
into an intricate but highly unified pattern, expressive of all the 
values and attributes which we have considered, 

How can we discover that works of art measure up to this eri- 
terion? Only by repeated observation and study. Since the values 
and attributes contained in them can rarely he exhausted by one 
contemplation, the work which reveals a new value, which has 
something new to offer to us whenever we return to it, will prove 
to be more nearly complete in aesthetic content than the one which 
has so little to offer that its aesthetic content is quickly exhausted 
during our first contemplation of it. 

Just as no living organism can be perfect if any one of its mem-~ 
bers is defective in any way, so no work of art can be perfect, even 
if it is complete in aesthetic content, unless every ong,of the es 
sential valucs and attributes is successfully expressed, ‘Che experi- 
ence of artists testifies to the fact that in the creation of a work of 
art there is one composition and one character that is the best, in- 
stinctively felt when it is obtained during the arduous creative 
process, ‘This is most apparent when the same problem with the 
same specific requirements is solved by a number of artists. Since 
all the solutions will naturally be different, the discriminating 
critic will feel that one of them is the best, and perhaps that, in 
rare instances, it is perfect, ‘I’o evaluate the degree of successful 
expression, however, ig a difficult task, and I can add nothing new 
to what I have already said in the previous chapters, which I may 
summarize as Follows; 

First, discover and study the functional, formal, and expres 
sive aspects of the contemplated object separately, and note the 
degree of success achieved in the expression of all the values in« 
volved: (a) See whether the work is functionally fit For its specific 
purpose (in case it has one); whether its active forms are doing 
what they are supposed to do; whether it is appropriate in every 
respect to the larger whole of which it may bea part; and whether 
its media, technique, and other aspects frankly reveal themselves 
by fulfilling all the expectations to which they give rise. (+) See 
whether the aesthetic medin of the work form an organic pattern; 
whether they are relevant to the unmistakable dominant motif or 
motifs, in harmony with one another, and arranged into a bal- 
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anced composition; and whether they display, at the same time, a 
sufficient amount of thematic variation, contrast, and rhythm so 
that the pattern a3 a whole is a perfect expression of unity and 
variety—satisfying not only in its organic unity but also in its 
stimulating vitality. (¢) See whether the character of the work or 
any of its parts (the result of the combined similar qualities of the 
physical and aesthetic media ag well as of their relationships) is 
clear and precise, has been achieved with least amount of detail 
and with complete economy of effort, is expressive of the specific 
function of the work (if it has one), and appears to be com- 
mensurate with the amount of labor and expense entailed in its 
creation. 

Likewise discover and study the most essential attributes of 
the work as an expression of the specific medium and technique 
invalved in its creation, See whether the work exemplifies fully 
the peculiar scope and limitations of the art employed or strives for 
effects beyond its legitimate power of expression, Sea, for example, 
whether the poem is a meaningful thing or 4 mere pattern of 
sounds, whether the musical composition is a beautiful tonal pat- 
tern or a mere clever imitation of a descriptive scene, whether the 
building is a permanent structure or a mere temporary stage set 
tings for each art, as we have seen, can do a certain thing far 
better than another. The dynamic art of dancing, to add one more 
illustration to those previously given, surpasses the static art of 
painting in expressing the sweep, the energy, or the rhythmic flow 
of movements, because the dancer deals with actual movements 
while the painter does not, When a painter, therefore, attempts 
to express certain effects and qualities af actual movements, as 
Duchamp has attempted in “Nude Descending Stairway,” he falls 
fay short of the dancer, However interesting Duchamp’s painting 
may be technically in its tonal gradations and Forma) complexities, 
it fails to convey, at least to me, the character of a figure descend~ 
ing astairway, ‘The plastic artist may and does suggest movements, 
but only by the means mentioned in chapter x. AL such attempts 
by one art to create or imitate certain effects which can be accom= 
plished more successfully by another may be interesting or clever 
but will not be successful or lasting in their appeal, asa rule, be- 
cause they are inadequate expressions, f 

Thus, successful expression of all these values and unique attri- 
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butes ig essential to perfection; of two works of art, the one which 
expresses the functional, formal, and expressive yalues more suc- 
cessfully by achieving maximum reconciliation between them 
when they conflict and which exemplifies all the unique expres 
sive powers of its medium and technique will be more nearly per- 
fect than the other. The one way to achieve perfection is to do 
the same thing over and over again; each attempt, as a rule, will 
be slightly better than the previous one, and will approach perfec- 
tion more and moie, though, like most ideals, it will rarely be 
realized. In this manner was achieved the extraordinary degree of 
perfection in the Parthenon and in the great Greek tragedies, Since 
the Greek artists dealt with practically the same problem in their 
temples and the same theme in their tragedies (determined by their 
religious and legendary traditions), their whole creative energy 
was occupied with the manner of expression rather than the matter 
to be expressed. Such was the case in the creation of the great 
medieval cathedrals and of the Renaissance paintings, When the 
height of perfection is reached in the development of any manner 
of expression, a decline sets in until some new manner or matter 
provides a fresh outlet to the creative impulse. 

Greatness of a work may be judged in accordance with two 
additional criteria: originality of conception, ov the degree of ine 
ventivencss involved in creation; and significance of aesthatia con 
rent, or the degree of satisfaction that is felt for what is being 
expressed, 

Tt cannot be denied that of two works equally perfect and great 
in other respects, the one which displays more inventiveness or 
novelty in the solution of the problem involved, in the matter 
employed or the manner of its employment, will be considered 
the greater. Originality has to do with imaginative rather than 
imitative quality, The desire for it is almost instinctive, arising 
partly from the natural admiration felt for a new expression of 
any sort, and partly from the psychological fact that familiarity 
through frequency and recency of perception dulls our admiration 
for an object unless something new is discovered in its treatment, 
“We do not find pleasure in the accustomed, There must be some~ 
thing present in our relation to the environment that requires a 
new effort on our part. It may be stated then that a sew and 
success fal adaptation is a necessary and fundamental factor of the 
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pleasure in aesthetic creations.” “I'he Iack of originality is one 
cause of reactions against established types of aesthetic expression, 
such as the revolt against the pseudoclassic art of the eighteenth 
century or the modern revolt against the realistic art of the nine~ 
teenth century, 

The degree of originality in a work varies greatly, ranging 
from an exact copy to an entirely new form and expression, both 
of which are very rare, It is called forth when a new function 
is involved in the creative task, or a new material is employed, or 
a new technical process is invented, or when a new form or cx- 
pression is created out of the old medium and technique. Ouiginal, 
for example, were the employment of more than one tonal timbre 
in a composition which developed into the madern symphony, the 
use of the sonata form in which are employed not one but two 
themes of cocqual importance, and the logical treatment of that 
musical form by Beethoven, Original were the impressionists’ 
method of painting directly and rapidly from nature, the neo~ 
impressionists’ use of broken colors by which more brilliant atmos- 
pheric effects and scintillating light values were obtained, and 
Louis Sullivan’s design of Guaranty Building, Buffalo, or of the 
earlier Wainwright Building, St. Louis, in which the steel-frame 
construction was for the first time adequately expressed, 

‘The amount of originality which gives maximum satisfaction 
varies with every individual, It depends upon how tired he is 
of the accepted forms or how capable and willing he is in accept~ 
ing new forme and expressions, But whatever the degree of orige 
inality he may demand, he will make this criterion one basis of his 
judgment. Other things being equal, he will consider one work 
greater than another if it reveals to him more originality, so long 
ag the amount does nat exceed the maximum which he can accept, 

Since satisfaction felt in an aesthetic experience may be not 
only for the manner of expression but also for the matter ex- 
pressed, for the values themselves, it becomes obvious that the three 
aspects of difficult beauty discussed in the previous chapter—the 
magnitude of the subject matter dealt with, complexity of form 
employed, and intensity of expression achieved—will become our 
chief ineasure of greatness, 

ELS. Langfeld, The Aesthetic Attlinds (Harcourt, Brace & Co, 
1920), p. 124. 
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1, Magnitude of subject matter involves the measure of our 
satisfaction for the experiences dealt with or the pr ‘oblems handled 
in a work, Compare, for example, the trite experiences dealt with 
in ordinary works with the profound experiences in great works 
like King Lear or Anna Karenina, which deal with such themes 
as death, desertion, justice, injustice, and self-sacrifice; or the 
immense problems handled in the construction of a vast novel, in 
the composition of a large symphony, or in the designing of a huge 
building, We are concerned here with the nature of the experi~ 
ences or problems themselves rather than with their moral conse« 
quences or practical effects; for though experience often involves 
moral values (as in representative works) which affect human 
conduct, the moral yalues themselves, like any other, have aesthetic 
significances as well ns practical consequences. The "udgment, for 
example, “This novel is too sentimental,” or, “That play leaves 
a bad taste in one’s mouth,” is an aesthetic one concerning the 
moral values involved in the experiences dealt with, 

When making judgments we naturally consider those works 
great which deal with profound experiences or immense problems, 
provided, of course, that they are successfully handled and do not 
strain our ability of assimilating or accepting them, As our power 
of appreciating, even tolerating, such experiences and prablems, 
or of grasping the sustained concentration necessary for their 
successful expression or solution grows and matures (in propor- 
tion to our innate ability and acquired taste and knowledge), we 
learn to derive more and more satisfaction from them and hence 
will consider the work in which they are embodied greater than 
those which deal with less significant experiences or simpler prob- 
lems, provided we find them to be equally perfect in their ox- 
pression. 

2. Complexity of form involves the mensure of our gatisfac- 
tion for the formal intricacies in a work and our capacity of grasp~ 
ing them. According to a common psychological fact, our taste 
for formal design is subject to development, With experience we 
come to desire more and more intricate patterns; and when the 
perception of the unity of a pattern becomes too casy for us, “is 
thrust upon the mind,” as Langfeld puts it, it will cease to give us 
as much satisfaction as it did before. Only when the complexity 
of a design exceeds our power of grasping it with sufficient ease do 
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we turn away from it with disgust, “L’ogether with pleasure in 
the unity there is a pleasure in itsattainment ., .. The mind al- 
waftssecks new worlds to unify. As soon as it has learned readily 
to harmonize two objects, it desires to include a third ... . and 
so, since practice brings facility, it often happens that what pleases 
one today will be uninteresting tomorrow.” Thus the more com~ 
plex the pattern the greater the work, provided the degree of its 
complexity neither interferes with the expression of any of its cs- 
sential attributes nor strains our power of grasping: its unity, but 
rather gives it full play and satisfaction, A great work of art has 
a familiar form, but it also contains something strange to whet 
our appetite for new discoveries, 

This common experience may be discerned in the historical de- 
velopment of any art, particularly in that of music, which is pri- 
marily a formal art, Compare a typical composition by Mozart, 
for example, with one by Richard Strauss and you will see how 
much more complex the modern musical pattern has become in 
comparison with the classical onc. One reason why many modern- 
ists often dislike the conventional paintings of our day as well as 
of the past is that their patterns are not sufficiently complex for 
their taste, 

3. Intensity of expression involves the measure of our satisfac 
tion for the expressive power in a work and our ability to appre. 
ciate it, Since our emotional capacity is a variable, we shall receive 
the maximum satisfaction from those expressive values which we 
can fully but conveniently assimilate, And as our taste for intense 
emotions develops (in proportion to the range of our innate affece 
tive nature and personal experience) we will prefer more and 
more poignant expressions; the mild, Pollyanna feelings which 
satisfied us Inst year will seem insipid and tame to us this year, 
Obviously, then, other things being equal, that work which deals 
with painful, tragic, and other significant emotions relevant to 
life and death and which demands a broad vision and experience 
for its understanding will have richer aesthetic value and hence be 
judged a greater work than one which denls with lighter emotions 
and demands a narrower range of experience for their appre 
ciation, One reason why most of the world’s masterpieces— 


‘1 FT, S, Langfeld, op. off, pp. 178~79. 
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Greek and Shakespearean tragedies, the paintings of Michelangelo 
and Rembrandt, the symphonies of Beethoven and Brahms, the 
great cathedrals of Mrance—have maintained their supremaey in 
the world of art is that they express emotional values of great 
poignancy, 

Intensity of feeling aroused by a work of art may, after all, 
be considered our most important gauge in acsthetic criticism, “he 
degree of intensity may be the result of concentrated effect re~ 
ceived from one or two aspects or of cumulative effect received 
from all the aspects, But whatever aspect it may be the result 
of, the work which arouses in us the deepest, the most intense, 
and the most lasting feelings of aesthetic satisfaction will rightly 
be judged the greatest work, And if intensity of feeling re« 
sults from every aspect of greatness and perfection already rem 
viewed-—originality of conception, magnitude of subject matter, 
complexity of form, and intensity of expression, as well as per 
fect expression of all values and unique attributes—then we find 
ourselves in presence of a masterpiece, the highest aesthetic praise 
which we can give to any work, 

We have concluded our survey of the relevant criteria which 
form our standards of aesthetic criticism. Since a judgment is a 
complex activity, to devise a simpler formula is impossible, Even 
with the aid of these criteria, to make an adequate judgment is not 
easy; for to examine the work by each one of them, measure the 
degree of perfection and greatness involved, and obtain an ade» 
quate evaluation of it is very diMcult, 

Though our criteria, being based on the most fundamental 
psychological facts, make the basis of everyone’s judgment the 
same, and though they ave free from criteria irrelevant to the 
judgment of intrinsic aesthetic value of a work, the final judg~ 
ment of every individual will be different, because the relative 
value of these criteria for everyone is different, owing to dif. 
ferences in human beings, ‘This is why we can devise no absolute 
but only relative standards of criticism, Agreements occur in judg~ 
ments only in so far as agreements occur in individuals. If we 
were all fundamentally different as psychological beings, the 
formulation of any standard would have been impossible. 

Since the judgments of the same work by different individuals 
cannot be identical, even though they are based on the same stand- 
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ard, judgments must differ also in value. In other words, one 
man’s judgment cannot be so valuable as another’s, The last ques« 
tion, then, which we must answer in this chapter is: Whose judg~ 
ment is the most valuable? Who is the ideal critic and what is his 
function? 

Authority in aesthetic criticism is determined on exactly the 
same basis as in any other field of human activity—on the basis of 
knowledge and accomplishment, Now if it is possible to develop 
our power of criticism, as I believe it is, in proportion to what in 
nate ability we have, through education and experience of life, 
knowledge of aesthetics, acquaintance with original works of art, 
and through actual exercise of our creative faculty, then, obvi- 
ously, in the estimation of cach one of us, that person whose knowl- 
edge of art and its philosophy is the broadest, whose aesthetic 
sensibility is the keenest, and whose exercise of the appreciative and 
creative faculties is the most extensive will make the most compe- 
tent judgments, The ideal critic, then, is, first of all, the most 
comprehensive appreciator. Tolerant and sympathetic toward every 
type of expression, he approaches works of art with an open, un- 
prejudiced mind, and tries to understand them in accordance with 
astandard free from irrelevant and dogmatic opinions, 

But the critic is something more than a mere appreciator; he 
is an intelligent expositor of his judgments in the light of his own 
standard, He must convey his judgments to others for the purpose 
of aiding them in their attempt to understand and appreciate works 
of art, He is a catalyzer between the appreciator and the artist, 
as Mencken calls him, a revealer of the artist’s intention to the 
contemplator. ‘To that end any information or method of attack is 
relevant to his task, “It is his business to provoke the reaction be- 
tween the work of art and the spectator. The spectator, untu- 
tored, stands unmoyeds he sees the work of art, butit fails to make 
any intelligible impression on him...» But now comes the 
critic with his catalysis, He makes the work of art live for the 
spectators he makes the spectator live for the work of art, Out of 
the process comes understanding, appreciation, intelligent enjoy~ 
ment—and that is precisely what the artist tried to produce,’ 


WH, L. Moncken, Prajuddess, First Sories (by permission of and 
special arrangement with Alfred A, Knopf, Inc, authorized publishors, 
1923), pp, 20-21, 
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This is the essential function of the aesthetic critic, Whatever 
he may wish to describe—the work of art or its creator, the his- 
torical background or the characteristics of the age in which the 
work is produced, the impulses which gave rise to the work or his 
own particular reactions to it—his aim is the same, to reveal to 
us the perfection and greatness of the work before hims that is, 
the completeness of ils acsthetic content, the successful expression 
of all its values and unique attributes, the significance of its aes- 
thetic content, and the originality of its conception, Whatever 
type of critic he may wish to be for the moment—scientific or 
historical, psychological or biographical, technical, judicial, or im~ 
pressionistic—he should above all be an appreciative critic, an in- 
terpreter and appraiser of the intrinsic value of the work before us, 
with the prime purpose of revealing the contemplated object as 
something vital and significant, 
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CHAPTER XVII 


The Function of Art 


ofp: COME now to our final task—the justification of art. 
Has art a vital function to play in life and living, or is it 
a mere pleasant pastime? If it has a vital function, is it helpful 
or is it dangerous and misleading in its influence on our conduct 
and living? ‘These are serious and legitimate questions, to which 
we must give some adequate and satisfactory answers, If art js 
in reality a mere pastime, then our efforts have been largely wasted 
and the great amount of study and Inbor which is cssential to the 
development of art appreciation is mostly unnecessary and useless; 
and if art is morally bad, if i¢ leads men away from the good life, 
then, of course, its creation and appreciation should be discour- 
aged and artists should be banished from our commonwealth, as 
Plato banished them from his idenl republic, On the other hand, 
if art isan activity which broadens our knowledge and experience, 
adds to our culture, and helps us to reconcile and adjust ourselves 
to the inexorable verities of life and nature with which we are 
confronted, then it should occupy its rightful place in our lives 
among the other activities, 

All human activities and impulses, including the art impulse, 
must have some function to play in life, otherwise they would 
never persist in manifesting themselves as they do. We have seen 
that art is prompted by an impulse in man to express his experiences 
in terms of values or felt-qualitics through sensory media, not for 
a practical end but simply for the satisfaction felt in the activity 
itself and in the values themselves which do not find adequate 
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realization in his everyday life. Although colored and affected by 
the intellect, the impulse is an emotional activity, wholly in the 
realm of the imagination, seeking nothing beyond its immediate 
end, This is the unique nature of the aesthetic activity, obviously 
different from that of the other activities in life, Philosophy and 
pure science, for example, are mainly intellectual activities, in 
which the faculty of reason rather than that o£ emotion plays the 
important role, Although both these activities, like the aesthetic, 
are not directly concerned with the practical life, their fields of 
activity are different; philosophy is engaged in pure theoretical and 
abstract knowledge, whereas art deals with concrete, sensory mani- 
festations; science deals with phenomenal knowledge and seeks 
facts, whereas art is an imaginative activity and seeks values, The 
applied sciences are also mainly intellectual, as they are concerned 
with the application of the findings of pure science to the needs of 
practical life, Ethics may likewise be regarded as a science having 
a theoretical and a practical aspect in the study of morality or hu- 
man conduct, Even religion—an activity closest perhaps to the 
acsthetic—differs from art in that it is mainly a means-to-an-end 
rather than an end-in-itself value, Although strongly emotional, 
secking satisfaction of values unfulfilled in everyday life, religion 
is a practical means of realizing contentment, both here and here- 
after, in terms of conduct, whereas art secks nothing beyond the 
immediate end of self-expression in terms of concrete sensory ob- 
jects, Thus, all activities in life have their specific and unique 
functions to perform in life, 

However distinct these activities may he in their function, I do 
not wish to imply that they can play their respective role inde« 
pendently of one another, On the contrary, they are so closely in- 
terrelated, like the web and woof of life’s fabric, that they are 
involved in all our activities and hence cannot help but influence 
and be influenced by one another, Let me illustrate this by an exe 
ample from science, In the Middle Ages the belief prevailed that 
the carth was the Center of the universe and that man was sepa~ 
rately created from other organisms to be its ruler, But when 
Copernicus proved that this earth, far from being the center of the 
universe, is only a tiny planet in a vast solar system, men naturally 
began to doubt the separate creation of humankind, and at length 
Darwin came to gather overwhelming evidence in support of the 
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theory that man hag gradually developed from lower organic life 
through a slow evolutionary process, Is there any doubt that these 
two scientific notions have changed man’s philosophic outlook on 
life, which in turn has altered his attitude toward every phase of 
human activity, including art? If man’s desires and aspirations 
are modified, naturally, his expressions of them, through the 
themes employed and the values expressed in works of art, will 
likewise change, and will in turn alter the ideas and the general 
attitude toward life of those who come in contact with them, 

Art, then, does affect our lives indirectly, and may be srid to 
fulfill a practical fLunction—the subject of this chapter. In the 
words of Santayana, “aesthetic sensibility colours every thought, 
qualifies every allegiance, and modifies every product of human 
labour, Consequently the love of beauty... . has to justify itself 
eee a8 an influence? A careful study of this influence on the 
varioug aspects of our everyday life will show that the acathetic 
activity of both creation and appreciation affects our well-being 
in two important respects: It greatly enlarges our field of experi- 
ence and broadens our culture; and it invigorates our body-and- 
mind, our general biological well-being, Let us examine these two 
aspects of the function of art, 

The world into which we are born is full of complex objects 
and fascinating phenomena, but the limited range of our affective 
and sensory faculties prevents us from taking full advantage of 
that unlimited source of perceptive material in enriching our lives, 
We are baMled by the great intricacy of relationships, but find our- 
selves unable to unravel them and extract order out of chaos, Our 
individual experiences are so lacking in diversity and breadth that 
we lead a humdrum existence, oblivious of the richness of human 
experience, Our views are so provincial and our culture so narrow 
that we live and dis without having any conception of the wealth 
of idens and thoughts outside of our own restricted world, 

Tn all these respects our experience is narrow, and only through 
the aid of a comparatively few gifted individuals, among whom 
are the grent artists, are we able to enlarge somewhat our field of 
experience in proportion to the quality and quantity of our innate 


1 George Santayana, Reason te Art (Charles Scribner's. Sons, 1922), 
pe 184, 
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facultics, Through our contact with great creations we are able 
(4) to develop our powers of observation and reflection, improve 
our sense of order, and gain new experiences; and thereby (0) to 
enrich our lives by broadening our culture and outlook on life in 
general, Who can question that these are valuable assets for the 
business of living? 

Art trains our power of observation because through continual 
contemplation of works of art we become aware of many aspects 
of life and nature which would otherwise escape us; for artists 
are able to sec and hear far more minutely and have the power to 
feel far more intensely than we are able to do. Imagine a Balzac 
observing and studying characters so minutely that he felt their 
very clothes on his own back and their very shoes on his own feet, 
Imagine a Cézanne being so sensitive to shades of color and their 
relationships in his compositions that he placed every brush stroke 
on the canvas only after the most painstaking consideration for 
fear that one spot of color might destroy the harmony of the whole 
effect, We are never strongly aware of the meagerness of our 
powers of observation until we attempt to reproduce in plastic 
form or in writing something which we have seen or heard; when 
we do so we discover that our mind docs not guide our hand, nor 
do we recall the right words for the purpose of recording exactly 
our impressions, What seemed clear to us turns out to be vague, 
There is no doubt that through continuous contact with great 
works and constant exercise of our creative Faculty we learn to 
become more observant of and more sensitive to the sights and 
sounds which form such a large part of our lives, 

Art trains likewise our power of reflection, because no creation 
or contemplation, no thorough understanding of a work of art is 
possible without a clear realization of what is being expressed, As 
we have seen, a mere feeling will not create a work of art; the 
creator must have the power to translate that feeling in terms of 
an organized sensory pattern. During this arduous process of giv 
ing a definite form to his feelings, the artist is forced to reflect 
upon his affective experiences until they become crystallized in his 
mind before he can realize them in a concrete shape, Therefore, 
during contemplation the appreciator also must pass through a re~ 
flective stage; he must analyze the impressions made upon him 
before he can understand the full meaning of the work, That 
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we can develap this power of reflection through the exercise of 
both creation and appreciation is evident from the fact that a 
trained appreciator can grasp the meaning of a work far more 
easily than one who is just as sensitive but lacks the necessary 
experience. 

Closely allied to this reflective faculty is the power of discrim~ 
ination, We have seen that during our contemplation of many 
works of art we instinctively make comparisons, discriminate 
between successful or unsuccessful expressions, greater or less sig~ 
nificant values, in accordance with our standard, Unquestionably, 
then, through the exercise of both the creative and the contem- 
plative activity, we can develop our power of discrimination, in- 
calculably valuable to our everyday life. In the practice of a 
design or composition, in the words of Denman Ross, “The ques- 
tion is, constantly, am I doing it right or not? “Phe effort fs to do it 
right, right every time, exactly right, and there lies the value of 
it,.... The repetitions must be exact, the sequences faultless, the 
balances perfect, ‘The student trying constantly to do the right 
thing gets into the habit of doing it, as a matter of course, When 
his practice of Design is ended and it comes to the applications of 
Design in the conduct of Life, he will be constantly thinking about 
his activities as if he were designing, as if he were making Music, 
or Dancing or Painting?’ You see how important this power of 
criticism or discrimination, developed through art training, may 
become in its influence on life, how much it may enable us to 
introduce order into our diverse and conflicting activities and ex 
periences, 

In addition to the power of developing these faculties, so 
essential to the enrichment of experience, art gives us experiences 
which we never had before, Just as our store of factual and phe- 
nomenal knowledge would be most insignificant without the read , 
ing matter provided for us by the great scientists and philosophers 
from Aristotle to Eddington, so our knowledge of and experience 
with human values would be meager indeed without the works of 
the great artists, 

A genuine and thorough appreciation of a great work, be it a 


® Denman Ross, On Dratuing ond Painting (Houghton Mifllin Com- 
pany, 1912), pp. 83-84. 
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play, a novel, a painting, a symphony, or a building, is unques- 
tionably a new experience, It is a revelation of a new form or 
expression, or both, which is bound to enrich our whole conception 
of life. We cannot fail to broaden our limited range of knowl- 
edge and our narrow conception of significant and vital human 
values by coming into contact with the infinitely richer source of 
experience which great artists possess and are able to communicate 
to us through works of art, ‘There is not the least doubt that 
Greek and Shakespearean tragedies, Moliére’s comedies, Michel~ 
angelo’s statues, Rembrande’s paintings and etchings, Beethoven’s 
or Brahms’s symphonies, Tolstoy’s or ‘I‘urgency’s novels, or the 
great Gothic cathedrals, not to mention lesser works, teach the 
average man far more about life and its problems than he is ever 
able to learn from his own meager observations and experiences, 
Through no other source of human activity can we learn more 
about the significance of life’s values than through works of the 
human imagination, 

The cultural advantages of the study of art are as important 
as, if not more important than, those already mentioned, Since 
arts are expressive languages of our affective nature, it is natural 
to expect that they should cultivate our emotional expressions, 
bréaden our culture by putting us in touch with the best minds of 
the whole world, and thereby foster mutual understanding and 
sympathy among different peoples, 

Horbert Spencer was certainly right in saying that “if intel- 
lectunl language is a growth, so also, without doubt, is emotional 
language a growth.” ‘The intensity or subtlety of the artist’s fecl- 
ings, communicated through his works, is bound to develop and 
gradually raise the emotional sensibility of a whole people, If 
this is true, then the function which Spencer attributes to music 
may be attributed to all the arts, “Beyond the direct pleasure which 
it gives,” he says," “music has the indirect effect of developing this 
language of the emotions, Having its root . . . . in those tones, 
intervals, and cadences of speech which express fecling, . . » « 
music has all along been reacting upon speech, and increasing its 
power of rendering emotion... . The complex musical phrases 


® Herbert Spencer, “On the Origin and Function of Musi¢,” in 
Essays on Education and Kindred Subjects (E, P, Dutton & Co, 1914); 
P 330. 
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by which composers have conveyed complex emotions, may ra- 
tionally be supposed to have influenced usin making those involved 
cadences of conversation by which we convey our subtler thoughts 
and feelings... 2? 

“Probably most will think,” Spencer goes on to say, “that the 
function here assigned to music is one of very littl moment, But 
further reflection may lead them to a contrary conviction, In its 
bearings upon human happiness, we believe that this emotional lan« 
guage which musical culture develops and refines is only second 
in importance to the language of the intellect; perhaps not even 
second to it, J'or these modifications of vaice produced by feelings 
are the means of exciting like feelings in others, Joined with 
gestures and expressions of face, they give life to the otherwise 
dead words in which the intellect utters its ideas; and so enable 
the hearer not only to waderstand the state of mind they accom 
pany, but to partake of that state. In short, they are the chief 
media of sympathy, And if we consider how much both our gen- 
eral welfare and our immediate pleasures depend upon sympathy 
+o ee We Shall see that the agencies which communicate it can 
scarcely be overrated in value.”* 

This power of music, inherent to an equal or even greater de» 
gree in literature and drama, can be exerted also by the visual arts, 
though to a slightly lesa degree, because they lack the close per 
sonal relationship to ou mode of expression which the auditory 
arts have, If sufficient acquaintance with Mozart's or Beethoven’s 
music will surely cnable us to imbibe some of the sweetness of the 
one and some of the majestic power of the other, and if intimacy 
with ‘Turgenev’s poetical prose will impress us with the kind and 
tolerant spirit of that great man, so with constant and close ac- 
quaintance it is inconceivable that, other things being equal, we 
shall not be somewhat affected by the calm serenity of Greek 
architecture and sculpture, or the mystic exaltation of the Gothic 
cathedrals, or the noble grandeur of Michelangelo’s statues, or 
the penetrating humanity and dramatic sublimity af Rembrandt's 
paintings, Since the purpose of art is not practical, this sympa- 
thetic influence of the arts docs not affect the nature of any par~ 
ticular act but changes our attitude in such a way that the nature 


4 Ibid Pr 332 
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of all the acts which we perform will be different because of that 
influence, 

Moreover, this salutary cultural influence of the arts on human 
welfare may eventually play a significant role in creating ami- 
cable relations between different peoples, When we recognize that 
art can bring us into contact with the ideals and aspirations not 
only of the best contemporary minds of the entire world but also 
of the greatest geniuses of past ages, and when we see that such 
a contact will foster mutual understanding and will soften preju- 
dices, animosities, national prides, and bigotries through sympa~ 
thetic interaction of common ideals expressed in their respective 
arts (provided such social influences are encouraged instead of 
blocked by other influences), then we can well believe that art may 
become one of the most influential human endeavors in bringing 
about universal peace, Galsworthy has well said: “Men may have 
a mint of sterling qualities—be vigorous, adventurous, brave, up- 
right, and self-sacrificing; be preachers and teachers; keen, cool~ 
headed, just and industrious,—but if they have not the love of 
beauty, they will still be making wars.”* You see how indirectly 
art may be pragfleal far beyond the expectations of its most ardent 
advocates, 

This vital influence of art, which is a direct reault of its social 
origin, brings us to the second aspect of the function of art, Bex 
sides the power of affecting and broadening our relation to the 
external world, art must have—indirectly again--a biological s 
function to fulfill; for without such a vital function it is incon+ 
ceivable that the art impulse, like other impulses in life, would 
persist in manifesting itself through all the ages, Since aesthetic 
experience is an empathic response involving our affective nature, 
and since the creative impulse is an inner, biological urge, as we 
have scen, it naturally follows that both the creative and the con- 
templative activity must have an invigorating, a salutary influence 
on our body-and-mind, Art accomplishes this important function 
(a) by satisfying our unfulfilled desires; (4) by affecting our 
outlook on life and hence our attitude toward conduct; and (¢) by 
turning our work into play and thereby making living worth while, 


® John Galeworthy, “A Green Hill Far Away,” Addante Monthly, 
April, 1919, p. 527. 
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Certainly art will justify its existence if ic can accomplish these 
ends, 

The artist’s essential impulse in the creation of works of art, 
as we have seen, is the realization of the burning desires which 
have been denied to him in practical life. From one aspect of 
psychology our physical and mental organism is a bundle of desires 
which must be satisfied or silenced if we are to lend a normal life. 
Some of these desires find satisfaction in the usual course of ex- 
istence and thereby fulfill their purpose. Some of the unhealthy 
ones are silenced through the exercise of our intellectual activity, 
because our sober reason tells us that their gratification will be 
harmful to us, The remaining healthy desires, mostly our ideals 
and aspirations, which remain unrealized because of the many 
obstacles of stern reality, are the very ones that find satisfaction 
through art. The artist may crave, for example, a calm, idyllic 
life which he has failed to realize in his practical life; thus he 
satisfies his desire imaginatively by creating a poem, or a paint 
ing, or a tone poem. He may yearn for an orgy of wild excite 
ment which he has been unable to gratify in the course of his life; 
thus he finds its satisfaction by creating an opera,igr a pageant, or 
a novel. Since the rest of us also have such unfulfilled desires 
and ideals, we likewise crave and find satisfaction by contemplat- 
ing works in which they have been successfully expressed, As 
Bleuler phrases it so picturesquely: “Each of us has... . his 
fairy-tale, He does not indeed usually believe himself to live it, 
Only when he is quite alone and his thoughts are let loose does it 
cometo light... . He always chooses those advantages in which 
he is most hopelessly lacking . . . . Without our noticing it, the 
imprisoned fairy very often stretches out a hand. She guides our 
taste in the choice of a tic, she guides our hand when we make the 
flourish to our signature. By our bearing, our voice, the choice of 
our phraseology, she shows the expert the trend of our nspira- 
tions,”® He might have added that our aspirations are more fully 
revealed by the works we create or those we appreciate, 

When our burning desires thus find complete satisfaction 
through the aesthetic activity and our mind is cleared of impulses 


§H. Bleuler, “Autistic Thinking,” Z'he American Journal of In- 
sattity, Vol, LiXIX, pr 8740 
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troublesome in their insistence upon our attention, there is no 
doubt that we can turn to our daily affairs, perform our neces~ 
sary duties, and mect our obligations with a much quicter and more 
contented spirit and in a much healthier mental condition, ‘To be 
sure, the realization of our desires has not been real but imag- 
inative; but is not such a realization better than no realization at 
all? Such a satisfaction acts as a catharsis; its salutary influence is 
like a confession to an intimate friend, which relieves trouble« 
some motor impulses and thereby leaves the mind cheerful and 
calm, The aesthetic activity is undoubtedly one of the most po~ 
tent influences in our lives for the attainment of such a peace of 
mind, Moreover, since our desires have been subjected to reflec~ 
tion during our contemplation of the work in which we have 
found their realization, they cease to be personal, lose their biased 
aspect, assume a universal significance, and become intensified and 
revitalized, 

That such a satisfaction and transformation of our highest 
desires and ideals broadens our outlook on life gocs without say~ 
ing, Lf we bear,in mind that the values in art which express our 
highest aspiratiggs comprise the whole gamut of human impulses, 
then we shall realize that without their influence our attitude 
toward life and consequently our general conduct toward our fel 
low men would be crude, narrow, and intolerant indeed, Here 
art touches morality; in this indirect way does aesthetic activity 
affect our conduct and thereby became subjected to the moralist’s 
censure, Although he has no objection to worka of art which he 
considers cnnobling, inspiring, and spiritually uplifting because 
they contain subject matter and express values approved by him, 
he does condemn two types of works: those which he considers un- 
wholesome because they appeal to man’s baser desires; and those 
realistic or naturalistic works which deal with the gloomy, un+ 
pleasant aspects of life, Let us see how far he is justified in his 
condemnation of these works, 

Unwholesome art is no doubt the expression of unhealthy de« 
sires, which are so dntense in some persons that they cannot be sup- 
pressed by the intellect but must find satisfaction through art or 
through action, Undesirable though it may be to satisfy such de~ 
sires, an artist is harmed less, if at all, if he satisfies them through 
the aesthetic activity rather than through conduct, because through 
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art the srtisfaction is imaginative and not real, As to the harmful 
effect af his works on others, that also is much less injurious than 
the moralist is inclined to believe, Most normal persons who have 
withstood or resisted such influences in real life, will certainly be 
able to withstand their make-believe expressions in art; while of 
those persons who are weak and spsceptible to such influences, just 
as many, if not more, will find sufficient satisfaction of their de- 
sires in such works and thereby quict them as arc influenced or 
misled by them to seek real satisfaction through action which will 
be harmful, Besides, if we bear in mind that the unwholesome- 
ness of many works is debatable—for one man’s poison is an- 
other man’s meat—it becomes more apparent that the moralist ex- 
aggerates the bad and minimizes the salutary influence of works 
which express harmful values. Although decadent art is the result 
of decadent life, as Professor Parker has said somewhere, life 
would be more decadent without the art. 

Still less justifiable is the moralist’s condemnation of those 
realistic works which deal with the darker side of life,. Why ac- 
quaint us with human frailities and sordid aspects gf life, he says, 
and thereby run the risk of arousing in us unhealth tendencies or 
feelings of disillusionment, discouragement, and despondency, 
which might have a bad influence on life or conduct? In stress- 
ing this negative aspect of such realistic works, he again fails to 
emphasize their positive aspect. He forgets that works which deal 
with the bitter reality spring, as a rule, from an ideal impulse, 
‘The realist oxposes the ugly aspects of life in order to arouse in 
usa burning indignation against them, or to prevent us from liv- 
ing ina fool’s paradise. How can we right the wrongs of society, 
he justly feels, reconcile or adjust ourselves to life’s difficulties, or 
face death calmly and unflinchingly, unless we have a full knowl- 
edge of the depths as well as the heights of human nature? Since 
man canhot escape all mental or physical strife and conflict, the 
realistic works which deal with stern realitics will be as beneficial 
to him, if nog more so, by strengthening his moral fiber, as harm« 
ful by leading him astray through temptation of disillusionment, 

Thus art can be justified also on moral grounds; for, ita influ- 
ence on human conduct is, on the whole, mare beneficial than 
harmful, in spite of the fact that in the estimation of each one 
of us some unhealthy works are created—works that express values 
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which we disapprove or consider harmful, or works that deal sym~ 
pathetically with ideas or characters which cannot win our sym~ 
pathy, But very few even of such works are intentionally created 
for the purpose of arousing in us morbid and unhealthy desires or 
fail to spring from an idealistic motive. In other words, just as 
we cannot condemn science because some of its findings are used 
for evil purposes, so we cannot condemn art because some ugly and 
harmful works are created; we should rather try to improve so- 
ciety so that more beautiful and wholesome works will be created, v 
and more and more of the finer values of life find successful 
expression, 

‘The last, though by no means the least, of the functions of art 
which remains to be considered has to do with the art of living. 
Since every activity in life affects every other activity, it is natural 
to expect that the cultivation of and habituation with aesthetic ac- 
tivity should affect and change our whole attitude toward our daily 
work and living, 

In chapter ii we had occasion to characterize two attitudes 
toward the objective world, both of which are essential to life, 
They were, as you recall, the scientific-practical or realistic atti- 
tude, which springs from the desire to know objective facts and 
leads to action, and the aesthetic attitude, which springs fram the 
desire to feel the values, the felt-qualities of everything about us 
and leads to pure contemplation and appreciation, ‘The function 
of the realistic attitude, prompted perhaps by the instinct of sel f- 
preservation, is to cnable us to satisfy our purely practical wants, 
to adapt or fit ourselves to our environment, ‘I'he function of the 
acsthetic attitude, as we have seen, prompted mainly by the instinct 
of self-expression, is to satisfy through imagination or make-be~ 
lieve our ideals and aspirations which otherwise find no realization, 

Both of these attitudes are indispensable to an ideal life, With- 
out the realistic attitude we would be unable to make an adequate 
adaptation to the environment in which we find ourselves, to 
change or improve our circumstances, to get along with others, 
individually or collectively; in other words, we would be unfit for 
the world as we find it, The importance of this attivude to our 
existence is so obvious that it is unnecessary to dwell upon it any 
longer, Without the aesthetic attitude, on the other hand, our 
existence would be quite barren; life would have no glamor, no 
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color, no ideals, We would become mere automatons; our every 
act or impulse would have a motive, would be always regarded as 
a means to an end, We would never be able to work for the sheer 
love of it but always for the purpose of realizing this or that ob- 
jective. 

Ilence, the cultivation of both these attitudes and their corre~ 
sponding faculties of knowing and feeling are essential to our 
well-being. But for a balanced life, cach one of us should main- 
tain the right proportion between them, subject to the nature of 
our main occupation in life; we should never allow either one to 
get the upper hand, Just as the lack of a sufficient amount of 
aesthetic interest on the part of one whose lifework is pure science 
would reduce his findings to mere dry facts, devoid of any flights 
of imagination or of emotional intensity in the discovery of truth, 

+8 the lack of a sufficient amount of realistic interest on the part 

of one whose lifework is art would make his creations ephemeral 
and unreal, for they would not be based on genuine human ex- 
periences, ‘Moreover, an excessive amount of either interest is 
likely to starve the other, Witness the classic case of Darwin, 
who, through arduous and constant exercise of hisibrilliant scien~ 
tific mind during the greater part of his life, lost in his old age 
his love for Shakespeare and for good music which he had had to 
aatrong degree during his youth, And so we must always be on 
guard lest our essential practical activities completely monopolize 
our lives, leaving no room for the aesthetic activity. If we can 
avoid this danger and never divorce these two essential aspects of 
life from each other, then we can consider our daily work not 
only as a necessary task for satisfying our material wants, which 
are insatiable and transitory, but also as a pleasurable outlet for 
self-expression, for the realization of our spiritual desires or ideals, 
the satisfaction of which is far more enduring and essential to 
our well-being and happiness, 

Thus the aesthetic attitude, which the study of art fosters, is 

“also valuable because it can bring about this important change of 
attitude toward our living. As we become accustomed to the con~ 
templative or creative activity and value the satisfaction which 
its exercise affords, we become inclined to assume the sang, atti- 
tude toward our practical lifework, Whenever we become so 
engrossed in what we are doing, so oblivious of the timepiece and 
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all else except the work at hand, we assume the aesthetic attitude 
toward our work, which then ceases to be a burdensome task and 
turns into an exhilarating play. When in that state of mind we 
become solely interested in accomplishing what we are doing in 
the most perfect manner—not for the honorary or pecuniary gain 
(which would ordinarily be obtained in no other way), but for 
the inner satisfaction which results only {fm a well-accomplished 
task, from a perfect self-expression, What else is there, in this 
world, of greater value for us than this power of turning living 
into a work of art? 

You sce how far-reaching art may become for the greatest task 
of all, the ability to live a full and wholesome life, ‘The task is 
not an easy one, especially inthe present state of society, in which 
the struggle for existence is often so great that it completely saps 
one’s Vitality. Here lies the danger. ‘he practical side of life is 
so insistent upon our attention that the aesthetic side of our nature 
is liable to become ignored or shoved to one side, If you are con- 
vinced that the study of art is nota futile pastime, keep it alive and 
cultivate it; never allow your aesthetic impulse to starve, ‘The 
practical activity is no doubt essential to our physical well-being, 
but unquestionably it is the aesthetic activity alone that justifies 
existence, that makes life worth living, 
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Oppens completed our general survey of the field of art, 
with brief discussions of the most important phases of the 
subject, I shall close with a number of reference books for fur+ 
ther study and reading. Additional references may be had, if de- 
sired, by consulting the bibliographies to be found in most of the 
books given here. 

Thave listed the references in each group alphabetically, mak- 
ing no attempt to arrange them in the order of thei? difficulty, 
and leaving the instructor free to select from among them the 
collateral reading appropriate to -his particulit® students, For the 
benefit of the general reader, however, I have indicated by a 
dagger (+) a number of hooks which are too important to amit 
but rather difficult for the beginner, It might be well for him 
alsa (@) ta read some of the general surveys before going on to 
the others, in order to review'and amplify the knowledge already 
gained; and (4) to postpone the historical surveys until he has 
gained some familiarity with the ideas of most of the writers 
given here and quoted in Carritt’s and Rader’s anthologies listed 
among the general surveys, In addition to the special works given 
for the study of the arts and of the other subjects the reader 
should also consult the appropriate chapter or chapters of the 
general surveys, 

Every student should be encouraged to own his reference 
books, The ones given are all worth having; those which are 
reasonable in price and available in inexpensive editions I have 
indicated by an asterisk (*), 
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part played in function, 74 
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and painting, 177 
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practical value of, 311 
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prerequisite for, 16 
psychological process in, 18-26 
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fundamental relationships of, 
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675 visual elements, 61-635 
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Arnold, Matthew, 10 
Arts 
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distinguished from a work of 
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enlarges field of experience, 
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fosters mutual understanding, 
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justification of, 299 

and living, 310-12 
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content, 292, 294~9G; ace 
cessful expression, 290-92 
relative value of, 296 
Critic: 
characterization of, 297 
function of, 279, 297-98 
main types, impressionistic and 
judicial, 280-83 
Criticiem, see also Acathetic criti 
cism 
definition of, 276~77 
historical, 278 
moral, 278, 287 
paychological or biographical, 
278 


7 
aciontific, 277-78 
technical, 278 
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Croce, B., 5, 27) 37, 142, 143, 
279, 2803 Aesthetic, 28 ny, 
142 n, 280 

Cutler, C, G, (and & C. Pepper), 
Modern Color, 62 n, 63 n 


Dance, The: 
active forms of, 182~83 
aesthetic media of, 183 
aspects of—expressive, 190-915 
formal, 189-90; functional, 
19t 
definition and types of, 182 
as a descriptive art, 186 
physical medinm of, 182 
purposive dances, 192 
representative range of, 187 
social significance of, 192-93 
technique and movements of, 
184, 
a3 a temporal-visual art, 186~ 
87 
“Dance of the Nymphs” (Corot), 


7 
Dante, Alighieri, Inforno, 272% 
Darwin, Charles, 300, 311 
Daumier, Honoré, 262 
David, J. Tay 264 * 
Daydreaming, 8, 17 
Debussy, Claude, 66, 124, 19%, 

2313 Phe Afternoon of a 

Fatty 19% 0. 

Decoration? 
aesthetic medin of, 215 
as art—mnonpurpasive, 2315 none 
representative, 225-265 pure 
est static, 2275 viaualestatic, 

AAG—Bdy 22S 

creative manner of, 222 
definition of, 215 

degree of universality of, 222 
formal nature of, 220 

means of enriching, 230 
physical medin of, 215 
purposive decorative works, 242 
structure of a decorative pattern, 


217 


technique of, 215-16 
weaker appeal of, 229 
Deglane, Henri A. Ay 257 
Delacroix, ', V. 4, 260, 269 
Della Robbia, Luca, 270 
“Deposition, ‘Whe’ (‘Tintoretta), 
109 
De Quincey, ‘I, 130 
‘Descent from the Cross” (Ru- 
bens), 41, 87, 109, 197, 
269 
Diana of the Grosstvays (Meore« 
dith), 267 
Difficult beauty: 
aesthetic importance of, 275 
characterization of, 271-75 
expressive intensity in, 272-73, 
295-96 
formal complexity in, 271-72, 
29AH-OS r 
magnitude of subject matter in, 
273-749 294, 
sublime as a type of, 274. 
Dixon, A. §,, 256 
Doctor Faustus (Marlowe), 206 
Dominance, defined and discussed, 
85-86; felt-quality of, 131 
Donatello, “Saint Magdalene” by, 
any 
Don Juan (Straus), 48 
Don Quixote (Cervantes), 268 
Doric temple, 94. 
Dastoavski, Feador M,, 39 
Double-reed instruments: bassoon, 
Tinglish horn, and oboe or 
hauthoy, 121 
Drama, 'Thet 
aesthetic media of, 197 
as an art-auditory, 20475 
purposive and nonpurposive, 
21I~13; representative, 207— 
iW 
aspects of rhythm in, 209~3 
collaborators needed for, 203~ 


4 ; 
complexity and richness of, 
210—11 
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Drama, The (continued): 
definition of, 195 
descriptive material in, 206-7 
formal values of, 199-202 
physical media of, 195 
aa propaganda, 212-13 
social significance of, 204, 
subject matier and types of, 
178-79 
technique of, 197-98 
unique function of, 209-10 
Dramatic beauty, 268-69 
Dream Dales and Prose Poems 
(‘Turgenevy), 266 
Dueasse, Cy Jay 145 
Duchamp, Marcel, 291 
Dunean, Jeadora, 182, 191, 1925 
whe Art of the Danes, 
191 ng interpretation of the 
“Marscillaise,” 192 
Duration, §6, 1183 attribute of 
voeables, 59 
Dynasis (Hardy), 220 


Enat, Alfred, 1815 Zhe Art of 
Landscape Painting, 181 ns 
Easy beauty: agathetic importance 
of, 2755 characterization of, 
27175 
Egyptian hicroglyphica, 173 
Egyptian pyramide, 24.0 
Binfuhtung, sea ¥ mpathy 
Jisenstein, Sergei M., 193 
Elliott, Huger, 235 
“Hmbarkation for the Taland of 
ne al The” (Wattern), 


iar, Ralph Waldo, 259 
“Emerson” (French), 177, 262 
Emotion: 

inatinctive impulees of, 21 

nature of, 20, 22 

typea of response, 21, 22 
Emotional attitude: 

aesthetic, 13, 14) 15, 16, 25 

practical, 14, 21, 2g 
Emotional faculty, 12-13 


Empathy (or Linfkhlung), 26; 
theory and illustrations of, 
3n24, 
“Fntombment, The” (Titian), 48 
Eroica Symphony (Beethoven), 
93, 269 
Eva of St. Agnes, The (Keats), 
32 
expressionism, 260 
Fxpressivencss, 4, 39 
Expressive value (character), 107 
6 


in architecture and minor arta, 
247-48 

of auditory and visual elements, 
108~26 

* in criticism, 291 

in dance and motion pictures, 
190-91 

definition of, 107 

in literature and drama, 207 

means of expressing, 108 

in music and decoration, 225— 


27 
three qualifications of, 133-36 
of various relationships of cle« 
ments, 126~33 


Fall of the House of Usher, The 
(Poe), 48, 

"Farnese Bull,” 172 

Fathers aud Sous (Turgenev), 
262 

Faure, I, 146) 24-7 

Faust (Goethe), 220 

Fechner, G. T., 4 

Keeling, 6, 22, 44) 190, 225, 226 

Feeling-state, 6 

Feeling-tone, 25, 248 

Feininger, Lionel, 221 

Ferguson, Otis, 186; “Guest Art- 
ist,” 186 n. 

Fielding, Henry, 212 

sche seri (Beethoven), 88, 


First ‘National Bank, Hamilton, 
Ohio, classic detail in, 96 
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Fitness, 73-74, 7$) 813 in archi- 
a 80-81; in criticism, 


Flaubert, Gi 146, 26 
Flight of the artar ‘Tribe, The 
(De Quincey), 130 
Florence Cathedral, 79, 80, 87 
Form, 4, 46, 2273 a8 pure pattern 
83; ways of perceiving, 70 
Formal values (organizing  prin« 
ciples), 83-106 
Jin architecture and minor arts, 
245-46 
in criticism, 290~9! 
in dance and motion picture, 
189-90 
in Jiterature and drama, 199~ 
202 
in music and decoration, 217~ 


20 
Fourth Quartet, Opus 18, Now 4 
(Beethoven), 129 
France, Anatole, 41, 268, 2795 
On the Unity of Art, aty 
Penguin Island, 268 
Franck, César, 231, 264 
Frankness or honesty, 775 79 
in architecture, 255-56 
in criticism, 290 
Free verse, 102 
French, Daniel C. 177) 262 
Freud, Sigmund, 8 
Function: 
fitness of, 78, 290 
primary and specific, 73 
Fused-association, 37, 44 
Thued-associative altitude, 30, 753 
in perception of textures, 54 3 
weight and forces, 52 
Fusion, 63, 128 


Gainsborough, ‘Thomas, 79 
Galli-Curei, Amelita, 124 
Galsworthy, John, 154, 262, 3065 
"A Green Hill Far Away,” 
306 na; Justica, 154, 262 
Gargoyles, 27, 42 177 


Gates, Lewts, 259, 2793 Studies and 
Appreciations, 259 n,, 280 n, 

Gauguin, Paul, 221 

Gautier, Uheophile, 14.0 

Gehring, A. 228-293 Uhe Basis 
of Musical Pleasure, 228 n, 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo, door af Baptis« 
ty at Florence by, 173 

Ghosts (Ibsen), 262% 

“Gleaners” (Millet), 176 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 4, 
10, 211, 220 

Golden-section rectangle, 4 

Good Gray Poet, The (O’Con- 
nor), 212 

Goodhue, Bertram Go 96, 264. 

“Goose Girl? (Millet), 262 

Gordon, Kate, 58, 110, 15, 128, 
129, 130 

Gothic huilding, 1392 

Gothic cathedrals, 177, 296, 304) 


305 

Gothic church, 112 

Gothic edifice, 89 

Gothic structure, 126, 246 

Greek and Roman art, 265 

Greek ar, 140, 265 

Greek statues, Los 

Greek tombstones, 114 

Greek tragedies, Ny 26y, 206, 304 

Grieg, Mdward, “The Hall of the 
Mountain King,” 105 

Groas, Karl, 9, 23, 047 

Guaranty Building, Buffalo (Sul- 
livan), 293 

Guilbert, Cass, 243 

Gulliver's Travels (Swift), 268 

Gurney, 1i,, 117, 118, 129) 1335 
135 Uhe Power af Sound, 
LIZ Uy IBM, 193 


IIudow, W. EM, 165, 218; A 
Cam parison of Postry aud 
Music, 165 n. 218 ny 

“Hall of the Mountain King, 
The” (Grieg), 105 

Hals, Franz, 27, 270 
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Hands (Simon and Bandy), 191 
Hardy, ‘Thomas, 4.1, 89, 2105 212, 
220, 266, 268; Zhe Re- 
tra of the Native, 41, 893 
Tess, 212 
Tfarmony: 
aspects. af-—~ proportion, 88; 
scale, 873 value, 87 
in auditory and visual arts, 87~ 
91 
in decoration, 220 
definition of, 87-89 
felt-quality of, 13% 
Jarger sense of, 89 
Harp, 124 
Harrison, Jane, Ancient Art and 
Ritual, 6 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 259 
Hedonistic theory, 8, 145 
Hegel, G. We F, 5 
Helmholtz, Hermann von, 130 
Uerbart, J. ly 4 
Herder, J. Gy 7 
“Hille Bobbe™ (ital), 27, 270 
Hirn, ¥., 6, 1455 Z'de Origins 
Art, 6 
Hogarth, William, 4. 
Homer, 199 
Hloudon, Joan Ay 241, 262 
Human voice, 144. 
Humoresque (' Cehstbonikd) 270 
Humphrey, Daris, 192 
Huyamans, Joria Karl, 33, 34 
Hyparion (Keats), 202 


Ibsen, H,, 188, 262 

Idealism, 46, 262 

IHad (Homer), 199 

Ilfusions, 69~70 

Images, 196, 200, 204. 
ability to combine, 45-46 
inability to change, 45 
perception of, 44. 
power of mind over, 4.546 
received through meanings, 60 

Imagination, 46, 207, 265, 300, 

310 


Imitation, 38-39, 79, 178, 2075 
theory of, 4 

Inferno (Dante), 272 

Ingres, J. A. Dominique, 241 

“Inner mimicry” (Groos), 23 

Instrumente of percussion, 123 

Intellectual activity, 307 

Intellectual faculty, 12 

Intensity, 56, 1173 a5 an attribute 
of vocables, §9; and the 
sense of volume and distance, 


56 

“Iron Age” (Rodin), 176 

Isles of the Dead, The (Rachman- 
inoft), 249 

Tvens, Joris, 186, 192; 
Earth, 1925 Rain, 186 


New 


Jackson, T. G., Reason in Archi- 
tecture, 244 

James, Henry, 104, 209, 2105 
“The Art of Fiction” in Par- 
tial Portraits, 104. ny 209 n. 

James, William, 20, 21, 268; 
Principles of Psychology, 
20M, ain, 

Jones, Robert, 16 

Judgments, 9, 276, 277, 278, 280, 
282, 284, 285, 286, 287 

Justice (Galsworthy), 154) 262 


Kandinsky, Wassily, 176, 217; 
231, 247) 272 

Kant, Inumanuel, 5 

Keats, John, 175, 202, 2093 IZy- 
perion, 202; Oda to a Grae 
clan Urn, 175 

Key, sea Scale 

“Khafrey” the head of, 94. 

King Lear, 48, 294. 

Krehbiel, H. ¥,, Horo so Listen to 
Music, 120, 121, 122, 123 


Lange, Konrad, 7 

Langleld, H. S, 7, 24) 331 293) 
294; The Aesthetic Aitlude, 
8 ny, 33 My 293 Te 
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Lanier, Sidney, 68, 120, 125, 130, 
1315 The Science of English 
i Vorse, GBn, 125m, 1gGOn, 
ST rokodn, The,” 48 
“Yast Judgment” (Michelangelo), 
6 


269 
Last Lough, The, 187 
“Last Supper? (da Vinel), 94 
Lavignac, A., 119, 120) 121, 122, 


12 
Leaves of Grass (Whitman), 212 
Lee, Vernon, 7, 14) 243 he 
Beautiful, try 24.5 
Beauty and Ugliness, 7 
Léger, Fernand, 221 
Lessing, 9 155, 279, 283 
Lethaby, W. R., 24.9 
“Life of the Bee” (IIumphrey), 


192 
Lights and shades, 53-54, 115 


16, 237 
“Tincoln” (Saint-Gaudens), 177 
Lindany, Vachel, 188, 190; Z’4e 

Are of the Moving Pictura, 

188 n 
Line of beauty, soe Serpentine line 
Lines, 50, 97, 104, 106, 1089, 


241 
Lipps, ‘Theodor, 7 
Literature? 

acathetic media of, 195-97 

aspects of rhythm in, 202-3 

as auditory art, 204-7 

coliaborators not needed, 203 

complexity and richness in, 
BIO-LI 

definition of, 194. 

formal values in, 199-202 

physical medium of, 195 

ag propaganda, 21213 

in purposive and nonpurposive 
art, 211-13 

representative art, 207-11 

role of description in, 205-6 

scope of, 200-201 

social significance of, 204 

sound pattern in, 208 


subject matter of, 198 
technique of, 197-99 
tragedies, Greek, 4.1, 269, 296, 
od, 
ivi of, 198-99 
unique function of, 209-10 
word painting in, 208-9 
Liza (‘Murgeney), 227 
Lohengrin (Wagner), 105 
Lorrain, Claude, 264. 
Louvre, Le, 14.0 
Lowes, J. In, 102 


McDougall, William, 21, 22 
McDowall, A. §., Realism, 261 
McKim, Charles I, 240; saa 
Morgan Library 
MacMonnies, I. Way 197 
“Madonna di San Sisto’? (Ra» 
phael), 94. 
“Madonna of the Harpies? (An« 
drea del Sarto), 94, 105 
Macterlinck, Maurice, 201 
Make-believe, 4.3, 210, 310 
Make-beliave attitude, 17, 18, 36, 
48, 42, 169, 178, in drama, 
195; and motion picture, 


187, 189 
“Man and [Ua ‘ihought” (Rodin), 


177 

Man of Aran, 186 

“Man with a Glove, ‘The? (‘Tis 
tian), 126 

“Man with Eolmet” 
brandt), 126 

Mare, Prane, 221 

Mara an Diable, La (Sand), 262 

Marjorie Daw (Aldrich), 105 

Marlowe, Christopher, 206 

“Marseillaise”’ = (Juncan); 
(Rude) 176 

“Marshal Ney” (Rude), 176 

Marshall, 11. R., 8, 81, 148 

Masses, involving weights and 
forces, $t~52, T1112, 237 

Maugham, $., 24a Moon and Six 
pence, 146 ts 


(Rem 


1923 
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Meaning, 60, 68~69, 125, 196, 
200, 207, 208, 224, 227 
“Medea” (Ielacroix), 269 
Medium, se¢ Physical mecinm 
Melba, Madame, 124. 
Mencken, I, I, 28, 297-985 
Prejudices, 297 Wi 
Mendelssohn, Felix, 96 
“Menelaos and Patroklos,” 87, 99 


Meredith, George, 267; Am Hs-_ 


say on Comedy, 267 1, 
Meters, 101, 132 
Meunier, M., 173 
Michelangelo, 4.1, 172, 241, 269, 
296, 304, 305 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Ay ¥7 
Miller, D. C., $7) 59, 122, 123 
Millet, Jean Mrangois, 145, 176, 
262;  “Gleaners,” 1763 
“Goose Girl,” 262 
“Miner, The” (Meunier), 173 
Minor Arta, The: 
active forms and subject matter 
of, 246, 25% 
aesthatic media of, 236~38 
appeal through craftsmanship, 
250 
character in, 252 
definition of, 235 
expreasion of fitness, appropri- 
atencsa, and frankness, 253~ 
6 


5 
expressive value in, 247-48, 
2g0-$1 
formal aspect of, 245-46 
involve no reecreation, 245 
main purposive arta, 25157 
ag nonpurposive, 24.7—$ 1 
physical media of, 236 
precision of forms in, 242 
as pure arts, 248 
role of ornament in, 243 
social significance of, 244. 
technique of, 238 
as visual-atatic arts, 244-47 
“Miracle, The? 161 
Misanthrope (Moliare), 267 


Modes, see also Scale in music 
character of, 128-30 , 
major and minor, 66 - 

Moliére, 267, 4045 Misauthrope, 

6 


207 

Momueen, T., (istory of Rome, 
212 

“Mona J.isn” (Leonardo da Vinci), 


27 

Monet, Claude, 87, 116, 126, 174, 
177, 241, 2643 “Westmin- 
ster,” 174. 

Mood, 22, 134) 174) 225, 226, 


24: 
Moon and Sixpence, The (Maugh« 
am), 146 nm 
Moral value, 10, 281, 282, 2045 
308-9 
Morgan Jibrary, New York (Mc« 
Kim), 250 
Morris, William, 4. 
Motion Picture, The; 
aesthetic media of, 184 
compared to the atage play, 


188 
definition of, 183 
as descriptive art, 186 
expressive aspect of, 191 
formal aspect of, 190 
functional aspect of, 191 
main function of, 189 
physical media of, 183 
purposive filma, 192 
representative xange of, 188+ 


89 
social significance of, 194 
technique of, 185 
as temporal-visnal art, 186-87 
types of, 188 

Mourning  Beeomas 

(O'Neill), 205 

Moussorgsky, M. P,, 270 
Movements, §4, 109, 175, 176, 
184, 186, 189 
Mozart, Wolfgang, 143, 
231, 204, 295, 305 
Minsterberg, Hugo, 7, 59, 189 


Hlectra 


2al, 
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Music: 
aesthetic media of, 415 
~ at art—anditory-temporal, 223— 
25} nonpuiposive, 230~315 
nonrepresentative, 225~265 
purest temporal, 227 
ereative manner of, 221-22 
in dance and motion picture, 
187 
definition of, 214. 
dogree of universality of, 222- 
23 
effect of, 304 
formal nature of, 217-20 
main organizing principles of, 
ALbig 
means of enriching, 229 
musical forms, 219-20 
physical media of, a1 
purposive musical works, 241- 
32 
stronger appeal of, 227-29 
structure of a musical pattern, 
216 
technique of, 215-16 
theme in, 216 
types of, 220 
“Musical Snuffbox” (Rebikoff), 
270 
Mysterious Stranger, Tha (Mark 
Twain), 268 


Naturalism, 261-62 

Neatness, accuracy, and complete- 
ness, 78, 249, 257 

Nebraska State Capitol (Goodhue, 
architect), 264 

Neilson, W. A, Essentials of 
Poetry, 263 

New Barth (Ivens), 192 

Nicoll, Ay Fila and Theatre, 


193 

Ninth Symphony (Beethoven), 
aig 

“Nocturne” (Whistler), 174. 


Non-fused assaciative attitude, 
30 


Nonpurposive arts: 
aesthetic distinction of, 159 
literature and drama ag, 211 
music and decoration a3, 230- 
31 
scope and limitations of, 158— 
60 
sculpture and painting &%, 179 
Nonrepresentative arts: 
music and decoration as, 225- 
27 
scape and limitations of, 156— 
58 
Naidau, Max, 212 
Notre Dame Cathedral, 4o, 94, 
add 
‘Nude Descending Stairway” 
(Duchamp), 291 


Objective attitude, 30 
Objects: 
aesthetic perception of all, 31 
classification of, 31 
meaning of, 3% 
in nature, 35, 36 
a8 pure pattern, pure senecemate 
ter, OF sense=matier plus pal- 
tern, 32 
three aspects of, 18 
types of, 35 
as works of art, 37 
O'Connor, Willam D,, Te Good 
Gray Poet, 212 
Ode to a Grecian Urn (Keats), 


175 

Odets, Clifford, aie 

Ogden, Ri My 55, 56) G4, 65, 
66, 129; HMearivg, §5 ny 
s6n, O3n, Of 1, GF ry, 


14g NR 
“Old Courtesan” (Rodin), 266, 
269 
O'Neill, Eugene, Mourning Bex 
comer Electra and Stranga 
futarhida, 205 
Opera, 156, 161; 166, 432 
Organ, 123 
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Originality of conception, 292- 


93 
Orozco, José C., 180 
“Orpheus and Kurydice” (Rodin), 


173 

Othello, 17 

Overtones or partial, 57, 59) 64, 
OS, Tat, 122, 2813 hare 
monic and inharmonie par- 
tials, 57 


Painting: 
aesthetic media of, 170 
as art——nonpurposive, 179; pur= 
posive, 180; representative, 
176-78; visual-static, 174- 


vb) 
definition of, 168 
movement suggested by, 175— 


76 
physical media of, 169 
range of aubject matter of, 172, 


V74 
realism in, 177-78 
technique of, 170-71 
two-dimensionality of, 173 
type of drawing, 168 
Parker, 1. IL, 177, 202, 225, 
409; Principles of Apsthate 
16s, 178 Ney 202 ny 225 
Parthenon, the, 173, 250, 292 
Pastoral Symphony (Beethoven), 
26 


3 

Pater, Walter, 10, 163, 263, 264, 
279, 2803; Appreciations, 
263 ny, 2640.3 Dhe Renaisn 
Sanaa, 163 My 279 n. 

Pattern, 32) 42, 83, 91, 104, 106, 
189, 190, 191, 214, 215, 
216, 217, 221 

Pauses, 60, 126 

Pavlova, Anna, 192 

Penguin Island (France), 268 

Pepper, S. C., 62 

Perception, 61, 86, 131, 153) 
1$ds 1§5, 271, 272 

of fitness, 74, 80~81 


images in, 44 
immediacy of, 80 
limited range of, 19-20 
of lines, mass, and space, 50~ 
52 
manner in arts, 153-55 
nature of, 59 
sense knowledge in, 44 
shifting nature of, 19 
of technique, 49 
types of, 44-45 
variety demanded by, 93 
Perfection, as an ideal in art, 283 
ag a standard of judgment, 
288-92 
Perry, Bliss, 261, 262, 2813; A 
Study of Prose Fiction, 
261 ty 262 n. 
Petit Trianon, 88 
Physical media: 
character of, 116 
a distinguishing feature of art, 
1st 
of various arts—~ architecture 
and minor, 235-36, 254, 
2553 dance and motion pic- 
ture, 182-835 literature and 
drama, 1953 music and deco- 
yation, 215; sculpture and 
painting, 168-69 
in works of art, 47 
Physiological or subjective attitude, 
40 
Pianoforte, 124-24 
Pictures from an Exhibition 
(Moussorgsky), 270 
Pitch, 55, 58, 68, 117, 124} ate 
tributes allied with brightness, 
extensity, and direction, 553 
sense of, 58~59 
Plato, 4, 299 
Play-impulee, and art-impulse, 14.7 
8 


4 

Pleasure, 5, 8, 145 

Plotinus, § 

Plow That Broke the Plains, The 
192 
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Poe, 89, 159, 160, 259, 2405 
The Fall of the House of 
Usher, 48) 89 

Pooms in Pross (Vurgeney), 265, 
266, 268 

Pomona College (Orozco’s muyal), 


180 
Pope, Alexander, 264 
Potemkin, 192 
“Pot of Basil, The” (Alexander), 


99 
Prelude No, 18, Opus 38 (Cho- 
pin), 105 
Program music, 48, 163, 229, 
262-63 
Promotheus Unbound (Shelley) 48 
Propoition, aspect of harmony, 
87; in architecture, 24.7 
Prout, B,, lastrumentation, 122 2s 
“Psyche” (Rodin), 95, 105 
“Psychical distance,” 8, 188 
Pucelle, La (Chapelain), 139 
Pudovkin, V. 1, 193 
Puffer, Ethel, 8, 128, 197, 2185 
The Psychology of Beauty, 
219M 
“Pure” arte: 
ncathetic significance of, 163 
architecture and minor arte as, 
248 
two meanings of, 162 
music and decoration a8, 227 
Purposive arts: 
aesthetic distinction of, 160 
dance and motion picture as, 


192 
Titcrature and drama as, 212 
music and decoration as, 230~ 

32 g 
acope and limitations of, 158 

60 
sculpture and painting a8, 180 


Quod Vadis (Sienkiewiez), 153 


Rabelais, Frangois, 273 
Rachmaninoff, §. V., 269 


Raiz (Ivens), 186 
Raphael, 94, 180 
Ravel, Maurice, 105 
Realistic beauty, 46 
characterization of, 260-63 
expression of, in plastic arta, 
177 
two extremes of, idealism and 
naturaliam, 261-62 
Rebikof, V. 1, 270 
Rebours, A (IIuyamans)s 34 
Recognizable material or objects, 
39, 40, 141, 162, 177, 191, 
207, 219, 220, 233 
Reid, 1. Au 4 Study of Aasthaties, 


144 
Rembrandt, 86, 95, 126, 173, 
296, 304, 305 
Ronaissanees 45s 92, Yds 105, 169, 
194; 213, 29% 
Renoir, Auguste, 24.1 
Representative arte: 
dance and motion picture as, 
190-91 
literature and drama as, 2076 
ee 
acope and Jimitations of, 146— 


58 
sculpture and painting a8, 176— 


78 
“Requiem” (Verdi), 241 
Rests, §8, tad, 183 
Return of the Native, 
(Hardy), 41, 69 
Reynolds, Joshna, 79 
Rhyme, 68, 130~31 
Rhythm, 85 
aspects af-ein literature and 
drama, 202-3; in music, 
218-19 
definition and discussion of, 96~ 


Lhe 


103 

felt-qualities of-—in literature, 
1325 in music, 152-33 

of movements in dance, 189~ 
90 

perception of, 97 
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Rhythin (continued): 
types of, 97-98 
in various patterus——~ abstract, 
993 tonal, 99-101; visual, 
97-993 word, 1O1~3 
Richardson, Samuel, 212 
“Rich” arta: 
aesthetic significance of, 163 
literature and drama as, 210-11 
music and decoration as, 229- 
~ 30 
two meanings, 162 
Rimsky-Korsakov, 192, 263 
Ring and the Book, Tha (Brown- 
ing), 95 
Rivera, Diego, 180 
Robbia, della, Luca, 270 
Rodin, Auguste, 95, 105, 173) 
175, 177, 266, 2695 Art, 
266; “Tron Age,” 1763 
“Old Courtesan,” 266, 2693 
“Orpheus and Eurydice,” 
1735 “DPeyche,” 95, 1053 
“Saint John the Baptiat,” 


176 

Rolland, Romain, 93, 128; Bes« 
thoven, 104M, 128 ng Base 
thoven, the Creatar, 93 

Roman art, 265 

Romantic beauty, 46; characteri« 
zation af, 259-605 expres 
sionism, modern aspect of, 


260 
‘Ronda, Lig (Rubens), 105, 270 
Row, Denman, $3, 217) 23%, 287, 
303; On Drawing and Painte 
ing, 217, 232, 287, 3035 
The Thoory of Pure Design, 


53 

Rowland, Eleanor, 35, 36, 167; 
169, 250; Phe Significance 
of Art, 36, 167 n, agin, 

Rubens, Peter Paul, 41, 87, 1055 
109, 157, 269, 270 

Rude, Frangois, 176° 

’ Ruskin, John, ro, 54, 2475 Lec 

tures on Art, 54 


“Sacred and Profane Love” (‘Tix 
tian), 86 
Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustine, 
10, 280 
Saint-Gaudens, Augustus, 177 
“Saint John the Baptist” (Rodin), 
6 


7 
“Saint Magdalene” (Donatello), 
26) 


9 
St. Peter’s Church, Rome, 240 
Saint-Sains, Charles Camille, 192 
St, Sophia, Constantinople, 80 
Salomé (Wilde), 88 
Sand, George, 260, 262; La Mare 
aut Diable, 262 
Santayana, George, 5, 41, 226, 
277; 301 
Sarto, Andrea del, 94; 105 
Scale: 
in architecture, 256 
as an aspect of harmony, 87 
major and minor scales or 
modes, 66 
in musiomdiscussion of, 65~ 
67; characters of, 128 
Scheherazade (Rimski-Korsakov), 


192, 263 
Schelling, Friedrich von, 4 
Schiller, Johann von, 7, 147 
Schoen, Max, 26, 145) 147) 1633 
Art and Baanty, 26 ny 145, 
146 ny 163 1 
"School of Athens” (Raphael), 
180 
Schopenhauer, Arthur, Z'ha World 
as Wall aud Idea, 247, 246 
Schubert, F., 231; 4ve Maria, 


4 

Schumann-Heink, Madame Ernes+ 
ine, 124 

Scientific criticism, 9, 277~78 

Scientific knowledge, 13 

Scientificepractical attitude, 14, 
45, 310 

Scott, Geoffrey, 80, 81; The 
Architecture of Humanist, 
80 
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Sculpture: 

aesthetic media of, 169 

as aré-—nonpurposive and purpo~ 
sive, 179-80; representative, 
176~783 visualestatic, 174-75 

definition of, 167 

movement suggested by, 175-76 

physical media of, 168 

range of subject matter in, 171 

realism in, 177-78 

scope of, 173 

technique of, 170 

Seashore, C. E., 56, $8, 59, 1175 
The Psychology of Musical 
Talent, $7 0. 117M, 

Selden, Elizabeth, 183, 184, 187, 
190; Elements of the Free 
Danae, 183 ny B45 The 
Dancer's Quest, 187 ney 191M. 

Self-expression, 1, 283, 300, 312 

as biological need, 145-46 
motives for—acathetic knowl- 
edge, 1443 communication, 
14$; mere pleasure (“show- 
ing off”), 146-47 
Sense-matter, 32) 33) 34) 373 Ada 


47 

Serpentine line (similar to letter 
S), dy 105, 108 

Seventh Sonata, Opus 30, No. 2 
(Beethoven), 129 

Shakespeare, 42, 49, 268, 269, 
2735 296, 304 

Shapes or space-forms, 50, 104, 
Tio, 241 

Shaw, G. B, 965 2'he Sanity of 
Art, 212 

Shelley, P. B., 212 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 212 

Siegfried (Wagner), 263 

Significance of aesthetic content: 

criteria for greatness, 292~93 
threo aspects of—complexity of 

form, 271-72, 294-95; ins 
tensity of expression, 272~ 
73, 295~96; magnitude of 
subject matter, 273-74, 294. 


Simon, Stella, tg1 
Simplicity: 
an aid to unified perception, 86 
of buildings in lines, shapes, 
and construction, 241 
of statues in mass and composi« 
tion, 172 
Simple arts: 
acathetic significance of, 163 
scope and limitations of, 160-62 
Sinclair, Upton, 212 
“Singing Gallery” (Luca della 
Robbia), 270 
Single-reed instrament, clarinet, 


121-22 
Sir Charles Grandison (Richard« 
80n), 212 
Sisley, Alfved, 116, 174, 
Sistine Chapel, frescoes, 173 
Sisth Symphony (‘Tehatkovsky), 


41, 269 
“Slave” (Michelangelo), 41, 269 
Socrates, 4. 
Soug of the Flea (Moussorgsky), 
270 
Sounds, §4, 67, 186, 187, 2285 
three types of, $5 
“Southampton Water” (Whisuer), 
174 
Spaces, §2, 11214, 237 
Spalding, W. R., 129) 216, 220 
Spencer, Terbert, 7, 85, 14%, 228, 
229) 304, 3053 First Prine 
ciples, 85.5 On tha Origin 
and Function of Music, 
404.4, 305 
Spingarn, J. Vi, 279) Goathe’s 
Literary Essays, 204 
Standarda, 9, 280, 281, 283 
absolute, 281, 282 
of greatness, 289, 292-96 
of perfection, 288, 289~92 
relative, 282 
Static arta: 
architecture and minor arts as, 
24h 
decoration 18, 223~24) 225 
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Static arts (continued): 
scope and limitations of, 154— 


56 
sculpture and painting aa, 174- 


75 

Statues, Greek, 105 

Stein, Gertrude, 208 

Stein, Leo, 144. 

Stevenson, R. L,, 195, 2683 Aes 
Lriplax, 268 Familiar Sind» 
ios,195 0. 

Strange Interlude (O'Neill), 205 

Strauss, Richard, 221, 295 

Stringed insuuments: double-bass, 
viola, violin, violoncello, 
119—20 

Stumpf, Carl, 64. 

Subject matter: 

definition of, 48 

not absolutely indispensable, 48 

purpose of, 40 

as recognizable material, 39 

of various arts-— architecture 
and minor, 236; dance, 1833 
literature and drama, 198; 
motion picture, 186, 188; 
sculpture and painting, 17 0- 


7% 
Sublime, the, 5, 258, 271, 274 
Successful expression, 27, 290-92 
Sullivan, Louis, 231, 253, 2935 
Lhe Autobiography of au 
Idea, 253 
Suspense, 190, 205 
“Swan, he” (Pavlova), 192 
Swift, Jonathan, 268; Gulliver's 
Travels, 268-69 
Swinburne, A. C,, 208 
Symong, Arthur, 261, 2625 Plays, 
Acting, aud Music, 26% 1. 
Symphony (Lanier), 120 


Taft, Lorado, 171, 174 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 105 

Taine, IL, 9, 277, 278, 280; 
Lectures on Art, 9 

Taste, 9, 276, 277 


Tchaikovsky, 41, 231, 269, 270 
Technique: 
distinguishing feature of arts, 
15} 
perception of, 49 
of various arts—~ architecture 
and minor arts, 238-395 
dance and motion picture, 
184-85; literature and 
drama, 197-98; music and 
decoration, 215-17; sculp- 
ture and painting, 170-71 
in works of art, 47 
‘Temporal arts: 
dance and motion picture ag, 
186 
literature and drama ns, 204-7 
music a9, 225-25 
acope and Jimitations of, 154- 


56 
Tennyson, Alfred, 264. 
Tess of the D Urdervillos 
(Hardy), 212 
Textures, 54, 116, 168, 169, 238 
Thayer, W. R,, 212 
‘Thematic variation: 
in the dance, 189-90 
definition and discussion of, 
91-95 
Selt-quality of, 132 
in music, 219 
in visual and auditory works, 
O95 
Thoreau, Menry, 259 
Through tho Looking Glass (Care 
roll), 208 
Thunder over Mexico, 192% 
Timbre or tone-qnality: 
definition and discussion of, 57 
result of, 117-18 
of various insirumenis—brass, 
122—433 harp, 1a43 human 
voice, 1245 organ, 1233 pore 
cussion, 1233 pianoforte, 
123; reed, 121~225 string, 
119-20; wind, t20 
volume of tone affected by, 58 
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“Time” (Taft), 174 

Tiintoretto, 109 

Titian, 126; “Sacred and Profane 
Love,” 86 

Tolstoy, L., 6, 96, 199) 262, 3045 
Auna Karenina, 199, 262, 
294; War and Peace, 1995 
What Is Art? 6 


* Pom Jones (Hielding), 212 


‘Tombstones, Gieek, 113 

Tonality, 64-65, 67, 128 

“ones: 

athibutes of-—duration, 563 in- 
tensity, 56; pitch, 555 tim 
bra, 57-58 

quality of, 117-25 

telationships af-—discord, 645 
fusion, 63; scale, 65-675 
tonality, 64 

of a vibrating string, funda- 
mental and overtones, §7 

“Tower of the Blue Eoises, ‘T'he” 

(Matc), 221 

Tragic beauty: 
characterization of, 265-66 
reaction to, 42-43 
in the several arts, 269 

Tune, 67, 68, 130 

‘Turgenev, lvan, 35, 39) 227; 262, 

* 265; 266, 267, 30d, 305% 

Pooms in Prose, 265, 266, 


268 
‘Twain, Mak, Zhe Mysterious 
Stranger, 268 


Ugly, meanings of, 3, 26-29, 815 
see also Wificult beauty 

Unele Tom's Cabin, 204 

United States Army Supply Base, 
Brooklyn (Cass Guilbert), 


243 
Unity: 
definition of, 83 
felt-quality of, 131-32 
in life, 84-85 
in works of art, 85~93 
Veeful or usefulness, 45 40, 1, 72 


Value, see a/so Aesthetic value 
aspect of hamony, 87 
in painting, 171 
as primary characteristic of 
color, $4 
van Gogh, Vincent, 95 
Van Pelt, J, Vip 253, 257 
Variety: ‘ 
definition of, 83 
felt-quality of, IgI-ga 
in life, 84-85 
in works of art, 93~103 
Velasquez, Diego, 40, 173 
Venus of Milo, 146 
Verdi, Giuseppe, 231 
Véion, fi, §, 2978 
da Vinci, Leonardo, 27, 943 “Sunet 
Supper,” 94 
Visual arts: 
architecture and minor arte as, 
2d dd] , 
dance and motion picture as, 
187 
decoration ag, 22324, 225 
scope and limitations af, 152— 


54 

sculpture and painting aa, 174. 

Vocables, saa also Woide 

character of relationships of, 
130-91 

as meanings (words), 59-60, 
125 

relationships of—tine, rhyme, 
alliteration, consonant diatri+ 
bution, and assonance, 68 

ne counda, 5859, TOT, 124- 


25 

Voltaire” (Houdon), 262 

Wagner, Richard, 105, 221, 232, 
263, 264, 

Wainwright Building, St Louis 
(Sullivan), 293 

War and Peace (Tolstoy), 199 

Watteau, Antoine, 176 

“Weavers, The” (Velisquez), 
40 
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Westminater? (Monet), 174. 
Whistler, J. M., 146, 174, 2645 
“Southampton Water,” 174 
Whitman, Walt, Leaver of Grass, 
al2 
Wigman, Mary, 182 
Wilde, Oscar, 88 
Wind instruments; 
finte, 120 
piccolo, 120 
Wolf, Hugo, 231 
Words, 68, 69, 101, 203, 208 
attributes of, 195-96 
limited in number, 201 
as symbols, 59 
Worke of art: 
commercial value of, 287 


4 


thos ae ‘ 


definition of, 37 
factors in, 47 
manner of presentation, 38 
painful in, 41-43 
perception of, 44-46 
qualifications of—~casential, 37—~ 
38} not essential, 38-43 
subject matter in, 40 
uniqueness of, 150 
useful or useless, 4-41 
vitality in, 39-40 
Wright, Frank Lloyd, 260 
Wright, W. ., 1323 Ze Grea- 
tive Wil, 1330.3 Modern 
Patuting, 17 a 


Zola, Vmile, 261, 262 
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